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ART  GILMORE 

Art  Gilmore  began  his  radio  career  as  a  singer  on  an  inde- 
pendent radio  station  in  Tacoma,  Washington.  Later,  while 
enrolled  as  a  student  at  Washington  State  College,  he  won  a 
place  as  a  staff  announcer  on  the  school's  state-owned,  college- 
operated  radio  station.  Although  training  for  a  business 
career  at  the  time,  he  changed  the  course  of  his  plans  to  accept 
an  offer  from  a  Seattle  radio  station  for  the  job  of  staff  announ- 
cer. His  early  experience  in  Seattle  included  the  great  scope  of 
duties  that  announcers  on  small  stations  nearly  always  receive. 

In  1936  Hollywood  looked  opportune,  and  Gilmore  went 
to  work  at  CBS  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  film  city.  He  was 
with  that  organization  for  five  years  during  which  time  he 
worked  with  such  stars  as  Bob  Hope,  Betty  Grable,  Claudette 
Colbert,  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Madeline  Carroll,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  and  many  others.  His  staff  duties  included  announcing 
and  narrating  the  Shakespeare  Cycle  series;  special  events,  which 
included  broadcasting  from  Boulder  (Hoover)  Dam  before  its 
completion,  Marine  planes,  a  Navy  cruiser,  a  B-17  bomber 
while  still  in  the  experimental  stages,  the  first  take-off  of  the 
B-19;  and  many  other  fascinating  broadcasts.  In  1941  Gilmore 
resigned  from  the  staff  at  CBS  to  free-lance.  Later  he  went 
into  the  Navy  where  he  served  aboard  a  carrier  until  the  war 
ended.  Back  again  in  civvies,  he  took  up  his  duties  where  he 
left  off  including  announcing  and  teaching  radio  announcing 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Gilmore  is  married  to  the  former  Grace  Weller  of  Tacoma; 
they  have  two  daughters  and  reside  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
a  short  distance  from  Hollywood. 


Glenn  Y.  Middleton 
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"DOC"  MIDDLETON 

Glenn  "Doc"  Middleton  started  in  radio  with  the  Holly- 
wood station  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  He  began 
his  career  as  one  of  the  studio  ushers,  which  was  a  part-time 
job  while  he  attended  the  university.  Upon  the  completion  of 
school  he  joined  the  network  for  full  time  services  and  became 
the  head  of  this  studio's  transcription  department.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  acquainted  himself  with  most  of  the  branches  of  com- 
mercial radio  broadcasting.  He  has  served  as  an  announcer, 
writer,  and  producer  during  his  many  years  of  radio  work. 

While  working  in  the  production  department  of  CBS  in 
Hollywood,  he  was  assigned  to  such  shows  as:  Screen  Guild 
Theater,  Those  We  Love,  Doctor  Christian,  Baby  Snooks,  Hol- 
lywood Star  Time,  The  Jack  Kirkwood  Show,  House  Party, 
Mayor  of  the  Town,  Forever  Ernest,  and  many  others.  He 
resigned  from  the  network  to  join  the  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan 
Advertising  Agency  where  he  is  currently  serving  as  producer 
of  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  radio  program. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  radio  work  he  is  an  instructor  in 
radio  production  and  direction  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Born  in  Pontiac,  Illinois,  Middleton  attended  the  Pontiac 
schools  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was  married,  in  1942, 
to  Mildred  Lee  Fletcher  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  and  they 
have  two  young  daughters,  Glenna  and  Tiffany. 
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■"The  faint  in  heart  will  giwe  up  before  allowing  themselves 
a  fair  chance,  but  the  men  and  women  who  will  be  the  suc- 
cessful announcers  of  tomorrow  are  those  who  now  have 
the  desire  to  learn,  the  perseverance  and  the  will  to  train 
and  practice  for  the  position  they  hope  to  attain." 

— ^J.  Wallington 
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FOREWORD 

By  Jimmy  Wallington 

Radio  broadcasting  is  in  its  heyday.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  is  now  an  exact  science  that  requires  all  the  skill 
and  artistry  of  thoroughly  trained  personnel  to  keep  it  pro- 
gressing. From  the  hit  and  miss  methods  used  by  the  pioneers 
of  years  ago  has  emerged  a  formula  upon  which  is  based  the 
modern  radio  industry  as  it  is  known  today. 

As  one  of  the  trail  blazers  in  this  fascinating  field,  I  ex- 
perience a  flush  of  pride  in  the  modern  programs  which  to 
me  seem  to  reflect  the  effective  union  of  creative  expression 
and  clock-like  teamwork. 

The  equipment  of  the  large  network  studios  as  well  as 
many  independent  stations  has  theatrical  splendor  and  me- 
chanical perfection.  Yes,  radio  broadcasting  has  come  a  long 
way  in  a  few  short  years.  It  is  now  a  complex  organization 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  are  specialists  in  their  own 
particular  fields  of  the  industry.  Of  all  the  departments  and 
jobs  in  radio,  however,  that  of  announcing  is  the  one  thai 
many  of  us  find  the  most  fascinating  and  the  one  which  the 
greatest  number  of  young  Americans  seem  to  select  as  their 
career.  Because  of  the  attendant  competition,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  you  must  be  good  to  reach  even  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  marked  "Radio  Announcing."  The 
faint  in  heart  will  give  up  before  allowing  themselves  a  fair 
chance,  but  the  men  and  women  who  will  be  the  successful 
announcers  of  tomorrow  are  those  who  now  have  the  desire 
to  learn,  the  perseverance  and  the  will  to  train  and  practice 
for  the  position  they  hope  to  attain.  They  are  this  very  day 
starting  to  prepare  themselves  and  their  voices  for  their  career 
in  radio  announcing. 
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To  say  that  the  ambitious  beginner  has  had  inadequate 
sources  of  material  from  which  to  draw  for  his  vocational 
guidance  would  be  an  understatement,  for,  although  this  sub- 
ject has  been  mentioned  in  texts  on  acting  and  speech,  to  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  no  books  written  to  illuminate  the 
path  to  the  announcer's  "mike." 

This  book  will  supply  the  crying  need  for  a  radio  an- 
nouncer's textbook  and  will,  I  believe,  do  a  world  of  good  to 
those  just  starting  and  to  many  who  need  a  review  of  past 
training.  It  is  a  sincere,  authentic  study  and  wastes  no  words. 
The  individual  who  is  looking  forward  to  his  career  in  radio 
announcing  will  do  well  to  heed  every  suggestion  and  instruc- 
tion in  it. 

The  authors.  Art  Gilmore  and  Glenn  "Doc"  Middleton,  are 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  radio  as  is  evidenced  by  their  many 
credits,  current  and  past,  and  they  are  highly  respected  mem- 
bers of  their  profession.  I  foresee  a  wave  of  gratitude  rolling 
in  to  them  from  those  who  are  conscientious  in  their  study 
of  this  text. 

As  I  leave  you  to  the  fascinating  chapters  of  this  book,  may 
I  advise  you  to  be  untiring  in  your  efforts  and  wish  you  all  a 
full  measure  of  success. 

Best  wishes, 
Jimmy  Wallington 


Jimmy  Wallington 


Having  tried  his  hand  in  practically  every  branch  of  radio, 
from  broadcasting  special  events  to  stooging  for  many  of  the 
greatest  comedians  in  America,  to  announcing  symphonies — 
Jimmy  Wallington  is  still  going  strong.  He  has  shared  a  mi- 
crophone with  every  star  in  the  country  at  one  time  or  another. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Modern  commercial  radio  broadcasting  is  a  highly  special- 
ized field  combining  the  ultimate  in  advertising  and  shov/man- 
ship.  Each  year  sponsors  pay  millions  of  dolkrs  for  programs 
that  will  enable  prospective  buyers  to  hear  the  merits  of  their 
products.  A  thirty  minute  program  on  one  of  the  major  net- 
works has  only  three  minutes  of  commercial  message,  which 
means  that  the  sponsor  has  actually  invested  a  vast  sum  of 
money  for  just  three  minutes  of  advertising  concerning  his 
product.  The  most  important  factor  to  the  sponsor  is  the  proper 
handling  of  his  commercial  message.  This  is  left  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  announcer,  who,  therefore,  must  have 
the  qualifications  to  meet  this  responsibility  capably. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  in  writing  this  book  is  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  various  phases  of  announcing  and  to  help 
him  learn  the  fundamentals  upon  which  is  built  his  future 
success  in  radio. 

Those  wishing  to  study  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
radio  announcing,  public  speaking,  or  the  commercial  use  of 
one's  voice  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  delve  into  a 
variety  of  text  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  hope  of  extracting 
from  each  one  a  little  of  the  necessary  information.  This  dis- 
couraged many  people,  who,  not  knowing  just  where  to  turn 
for  information,  were  baffled  in  spite  of  their  good  mtentions. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  help  to  condense  and  consoli- 
date the  subjects  treated  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  grasp 
of  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  their  own  research 
work. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  crystal  set  receiver,  radio  stations 
were  few  and  far  between.  Talent,  such  as  musicians,  actors, 
and  announcers,  gladly  donated  its  services  for  the  experi- 
ence of  participating  in  the  new  fad — radio.    These  pioneers 
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bridged  the  gap  between  the  experimenters  and  the  commer- 
cial radio  that  we  know  today.  But  the  inextinguishable  desire 
to  broadcast  on  the  radio  still  thrives  among  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  now  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  learn 
the  fundamentals  necessary  to  compete  with  more  experienced 
performers. 

The  seasoned  announcer,  as  well  as  the  tyro,  must  be  on  his 
toes  to  catch  any  last-minute  changes  in  a  show.  He  must  have 
the  versatility  to  make  quick  adjustments,  for  radio  shows  are 
exceedingly  variable.  The  announcer,  as  if  by  magic,  must  be 
a  protean  performer.  His  subtlety  in  timing  and  skill  are  not, 
contrary  to  appearances,  tricks  of  magic;  they  are  the  results 
of  first-rate  training  and  conscientious  practice. 

If,  in  addition  to  having  radio  experience  and  a  habit  of 
self-improvement,  the  aspiring  announcer  is  equipped  with  a 
college  education — he  stands  a  better  chance  of  climbing  to  the 
peak  of  excellence.  Statistics  bear  witness  to  the  greater  power 
of  the  college  graduate  to  rise  above  the  average  level  of  at- 
tainment in  his  work.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  top- 
ranking  announcers  are,  almost  without  exception,  also  college 
men.  Higher  education  sharpens  the  alertness  of  young  men 
and  women  and  provides  them  with  knowledge  of  the  bases  of 
our  society  and  its  mores;  it  broadens  their  ability  to  make 
friends  as  well  as  to  compete  with  intelligent,  progressive  asso- 
ciates; and,  above  all,  it  shapes  the  rough,  impetuous  adoles- 
cent boy  or  girl  into  a  thinking,  independent  adult  with  the 
seeds  of  wisdom  in  his  being. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  cultivated  individuals  are 
the  more  understanding,  tolerant,  dignified,  and  stable  mem- 
bers of  society.  In  a  fast-changing  world,  knowing  how  to 
make  adjustments,  or  choosing  for  one's  self  the  course  of 
action  best  suited  to  the  situation,  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

An  announcer's  salary  or  fee  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of 
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his  excellence.  There  are  no  more  enthusiastic  students  in 
public  speaking  than  Hollywood's  top  announcers  even  though 
they  work  with  the  world's  finest  equipment  and  are  backed 
by  the  directions,  scripts,  and  resources  of  million-dollar  stu- 
dios. To  most  listeners  these  men  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  of 
radio-announcing  perfection;  but  go  into  any  Hollywood  re- 
hearsal studio,  and  you  will  see  abundant  evidence  that  the 
professional  practices  his  lines  as  intensively  as  does  the  high 
school  student  who  is  going  to  compete  in  an  oratorical  contest. 
Sometimes  the  professional's  scripts  and  directions  are  exquisite 
products  of  noted  writers.  At  other  times  they  are  hasty  im- 
provisations of  his  own,  held  together  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  But  always  they  serve  as  a  complement  to  any  suc- 
cessful program,  and,  like  the  amateur,  the  top  ranking  pro- 
fessional announcer  may  be  justly  proud  of  work  well  done. 

The  content  of  this  book  was  developed  to  solve  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  persons  desiring  to  learn  radio  announcing. 
Some  of  the  material  is  necessarily  technical  and  repetitious, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  easily  learned.  All  of  the  material 
has  one  thing  in  common;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  equipment 
of  an  announcer. 

The  student  cannot  treat  his  voice  training  lightly.  The 
entire  process,  although  comparatively  simple,  demands  care- 
ful thought,  drilling,  and  execution  if  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  First,  you  must  learn  the  terminology  of  radio  in 
order  that  you  may  talk  intelligently  with  those  in  the  pro- 
fession. Next,  you  must  be  adroit  in  voice  production  and 
speech  as  well  as  microphone  technique.  Finally,  you  are  ready 
to  learn  about  the  many  requirements  expected  of  you  as  an 
experienced  radio  announcer. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  authors  in  the  writing  and 
arrangement  of  this  book  is  to  be  helpful  in  preparing  those 
who  are  about  to  enter  the  fascinating  field  of  radio. 
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Chapter  1 
RADIO  TERMINOLOGY 

Radio  terminology  is  nothing  more  than  a  colloquial  lang- 
uage within  the  radio  industry.  The  phrases,  expressions,  and 
terms  are  merely  a  preferred  form  of  slang.  However,  do  not 
underestimate  the  value  of  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  diis 
vocabulary,  for  it  will  not  only  help  to  identify  you  as  being 
connected  with  the  broadcasting  profession,  but  it  will  aid  you 
in  working  with  others  within  the  industry.  For  example,  while 
a  program  is  on  the  air,  the  director  must  use  sign  language 
to  converse  with  the  persons  participating  in  the  broadcast. 
Therefore,  you  should  be  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  which  are  used. 

Study  the  following  list  carefully.  When  you  have  mas- 
tered these  terms,  you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  in  developing 
the  finesse  of  a  commercial  radio  broadcaster. 


"On  the  Nose"  is  indi- 
cated by  placing  the  in- 
dex finger  directly  on 
the  tip  of  the  nose  and 
means  that  the  program 
is  running  parallel  with 
the  estimated  or  re- 
hearsed time. 


"ON    THE    NOSE' 
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"PICK   UP  TIME" 


"STRETCH" 


"Pick  up  Time"  is  indi- 
cated by  rotating  the  in- 
dex finger  in  a  clockwise 
direction  and  means  that 
the  broadcaster  (cast,  an- 
nouncer, or  speaker) 
concerned  should  in- 
crease his  tempo. 


"Stretch"  is  indicated 
by  pulling  the  hands  and 
arms  apart  as  though 
stretching  a  rubber  band. 
This  means  that  the  pro- 
gram will  end  too  soon 
unless  the  pace  is  some- 
what slackened. 


"OK  OR  All  Right"  is 
indicated  by  forming  a 
circle  with  the  index  or 
second  finger  curved  to 
touch  the  end  of  the 
thumb. 


"O.  K.  OR  ALL  right 
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'GET  CLOSER  TO  MIKE" 


GET  BACK  FROM  MIKE" 


"Get  Closer  to  Mike'' 
is  indicated  by  holding 
the  forearms  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  fac- 
ing each  other  and  slow- 
ly brought  together  as 
though  you  were  clap- 
ping in  slow  motion. 


"Get  Back  from  Mike" 
may  be  shown  with  the 
arms  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  "Closer  to 
Mike"  except  that  the 
motion  of  the  hands  is 
reversed. 


"Louder"  is  indicated 
by  holding  the  arms  for- 
ward, palms  up,  and 
raising  evenly. 


"LOUDER" 
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"Softer"  is  indicated  by 
holding  the  arms  for- 
ward, palms  down,  and 
lowering  evenly. 


"SOFTER" 


"Stand  By''  is  indicated 
by  holding  the  palm  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  a 
policeman  would  hold 
up  traffic. 


stand  BY" 


"Throwing  a  Cue"  is 
indicated  by  projecting 
the  index  finger  at  arm's 
length  to  the  person  con- 
cerned (whether  it  be  the 
announcer  or  member  of 
the  cast)  and  is,  of 
course,  the  signal  to  be- 
gin talking. 


•throwing  a  cue* 
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"Cut"  is  the  obvious  ex- 
pression used  to  stop  at 
the  nearest  convenient 
point  in  the  broadcast. 
The  director  indicates  this 
to  the  announcer  by 
drawing  his  hand  across 
his  throat. 


(lUustralive   Photographs 
by  David  A.  Schlosser.) 


"CUT" 

'Platter  or  Disc" — 

the  terms  given  to  an  electrical  transcription  or  broadcast 
recording, 

'Air  Check" — 

is  the  recording  made  of  an  actual  broadcast  or  any  part 
thereof,  either  by  direct  line  to  the  recording  studio  or 
by  regular  radio  reception. 

'Clambake" — 

a  slang  term  used  for  a  program  that  didn't  live  up  to 
expectations. 

'Theme" — 

is  the  signature  melody  used  on  the  start  and/or  finish 
of  a  broadcast. 

'Live  End" — 

of  a  studio  is  the  portion  which  lends  brilliance  to  die 
voice  or  instrument.  A  good  example  of  this  is  your  own 
"singing  in  the  bathtub"  where  the  hard  surfaces  in  the 
room  give  resonance  to  the  overtones  of  the  voice. 
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"Dead  End" — 

on  the  other  hand,  has  the  opposite  effect,  the  draperies 
or  rock  wool  (used  in  modern  studios)  absorbing  the 
highs  and  making  the  voice  more  uniformly  bass. 

"Highs" — 

are  the  top  tones  of  the  voice  scale. 

"Lows" — 

of  course,  are  the  lower  tones.  Do  not  let  these  terms 
mislead  you  as  the  so-called  "scale"  is  a  frequency  range 
of  the  sound  waves.  All  voices  have  a  definite  range  of 
"highs"  and  "lows"  whether  the  voice  be  bass  or  so- 
prano. 

"Filter" — 

is  the  word  applied  to  a  mechanical  device  employed  to 
cut  out  "highs"  or  "lows"  in  order  that  a  more  evenly 
modulated  tone  might  result.  Filters  are  also  used  to 
give  a  voice  a  weird  effect  or  to  differentiate  the  two 
parties  in  a  telephone  conversation  of  a  radio  script. 

"Echo  Chamber"  or  "Echo" — 

a  room  or  isolated  portion  of  a  studio  designed  to  give  a 
hollow,  or  echo,  effect  to  the  voice  or  instrument.  Echo 
effect  may  also  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  mechan- 
ical device  connected  to  the  radio  equipment. 

"Sound  Effects" — 

any  noise  created  to  establish  a  definite  thought  in  the 
listener's  mind.  Example:  door  opening  and  closing — 
traffic  sounds — footsteps — etc. 

"Sponsor's  Booth"  or  "Client's  Booth" — 

a  soundproof  room  cut  off  from  the  studio  by  a  glass 
panel  so  that  the  sponsor  may  watch  the  program  and  at 
the  same  time  listen  to  it  over  a  speaker  as  he  would  over 
a  radio  receiver. 
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'Monitor  Booth"  or  "Control   Booth" — 

the  sound  proof  room  from  which  the  program  is  directed, 
balanced,  and  released  to  the  line. 

'Monitor"  or  "Mixer" — 

a  radio  engineer  who  controls  the  balance  between  the 
various  microphones  of  one  particular  radio  program. 

'V.  I."— 

abbreviation  for  "volume  indicator,"  the  meter  used  by 
the  monitor  to  give  him  a  visual  picture  of  the  sound 
volume. 

'Producer"  or  "Director" — 

the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  show  from  the  time 
it  is  an  idea  until  it  is  a  completed  broadcast.  He  is  hired 
to  cast,  time,  and  direct  the  program. 

'Assistant  Director" — 

a  representative  of  the  broadcasting  company  assigned  to 
a  commercial  program  to  aid  the  director  or  producer  by 
acting  as  a  liason  between  the  broadcasting  company  and 
the  agency. 

'Talk- Back" — 

a  microphone  placed  in  the  director's  booth  and  con- 
nected to  a  speaker  in  the  studio  to  afford  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  director  and  the  cast. 

'Board  Fade" — 

a  means  of  indicating  a  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  scene 
in  a  radio  script.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  mixer  (or 
monitor)  who  gradually  turns  off  or  fades  all  micro- 
phones in  the  studio.  After  a  slight  pause  he  gradually 
fades  into  the  new  scene. 


Thts  view  is  from 
the  stage  oj  an  audi- 
ence studio  and 
looks  towards  the 
control  booth  (un- 
der the  clock)  and 
the  sponsor's  booth 
(over  the  clock). 


View  within  an  or- 
gan studio  and  look- 
ing toward  the  con- 
trol booth.  Notice 
the  adjustable  cur- 
tains over  the 
straight^  fiat  wall  oj 
the  "live  end"  of 
the  studio. 


Looking  forward  in- 
to the  control  booth 
of  a  small  studio. 
Notice  the  mike  in 
the  booth  and  the 
speaker  on  the  board 
ivith  the  clock.  This 
mike  and  speaker  are 
the  director's  talk- 
'\7ck  through  xvhich 
be  directs  the  pro- 
gram. 

(Photographs    through 

the    courtesy    oj    KNX 

in  Hollywood.) 
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"Montage" — 

a  brief  series  of  events  occurring  in  rapid  succession  de- 
picting a  central  theme,  a  lapse  of  time,  or  a  change  of 
scene. 

"Mike" — 

obviously,  is  the  microphone. 

"Beam" — 

the  angle  in  which  the  mike  is  sensitive, 

"Hot  Mike" — 

one  that  is  turned  on  and  consequently  sensitive  to  sound. 

"Dead  Mike" — 

one  that  is  turned  off  or  is  not  connected. 

"Net" — 

abbreviation  for  radio  network,  which  is  merely  a  group 
of  stations  joined  by  wires  to  release  a  given  program 
simultaneously. 

"Feed" — 

to  supply  another  station  or  network  with  a  given  pro- 
gram. 

"Set-Up" — 

the  means  of  placing  various  instruments  and  micro- 
phones in  a  studio  for  the  proper  balance  of  music, 
speech,  and  sound  effects. 

"Pick-Up" — 

any  point  of  origination  of  a  broadcast. 

"Remote" — 

a  point  of  origination  outside  of  a  studio.  (Such  as  night 
clubs,  man  on  the  street,  etc.) 

"Cold" — 

to  begin  talking  without  introduction  or  musical  lead-in. 
Sometimes  an  order  from  the  director:  "Take  it  cold." 
Example:   Announcer:    (Cold)  "Crunchy  Wunchies  pre- 
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sent!  'The  Laugh  Sensation  of  the  Year!'  "  Orchestra: 
Theme. 

"Cold  Copy" — 

an  announcement  read  unrehearsed. 

"Punch" — 

announcement  read  with  exaggerated  emphasis. 

"Throw  It  Away" — 

words  read  with  less  emphasis  than  normal. 

"Fluff" — 

also  known  as  "bloop,"  "butch,"  or  "boot."  Terms  used 
in  referring  to  an  error  in  reading. 

"T.  C."— 

abbreviation  for  "Transcontinental"  or  coast-to-coast 
hook-up. 

"Sponsored  Program" — 

a  broadcast  paid  for  by  the  company  who  uses  the  pro- 
gram as  an  advertising  medium. 

"Sustaining  Program" — 

a  broadcast  furnished  by  the  broadcasting  company  to 
entertain,  instruct,  or  educate.  These  augment  the  spon- 
sored programs  from  which  the  station  or  network  de- 
rives income. 

"Station  Identification" — 

the  giving  of  the  call  letters  of  the  station. 

"Plug" — 

an  announcement  inserted  in  a  sponsored  or  sustaining 
program  in  favor  of  a  particular  item.  Example:  A  plug 
to  request  mail  or  for  aid  to  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

"Spot"  or  "Spot  Announcement" — 

a  commercial  message  usually  given  between  network 
programs  or  between  records  on  a  small  station. 
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"Credits" — 

mention  of  cast,  director,  song  titles,  vocalists,  orchestra 
leaders,  writers,  etc. 

"System  Cue" — 

the  words:  "This  is  the  Blank  Broadcasting  System  (or 
Company)."  This  is  the  word  cue  for  local  station  iden- 
tification, and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  completes  the  broad- 
cast. The  exceptions  are  station  identification  cues  on 
programs  of  more  than  thirty  minutes  in  length. 

"Lead  In" — 

the  announcer's  resume  of  the  preceding  episodes  of  a 
continued  story  or  the  preface  leading  into  the  drama  to 
follow. 

"Tag"— 

the  announcer's  closing  to  the  present  drama,  either  to 
end  the  story  or  to  encourage  the  listeners  to  tune  in  for 
the  next  episode.  Example:  "What  will  happen  to  little 
Mary  tomorrow?  Will  she  be  rescued  from  the  burning 
building?   Be  sure  to  hear  tomorrow's  episode." 

"F.  C  C"— 

abbreviation  for  "Federal  Communications  Commission," 
the  governmental  body  that  governs  radio  broadcasting. 

"A.F.R.A."  OR  "Afra" — 

abbreviation  for  "American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists," 
an  A.F.L.  union  to  which  the  announcers  of  most  major 
stations  belong. 

''Cast''— 

the  artists  selected  to  perform  in  a  broadcast. 

"Bit"— 

a  small  role  or  part  in  a  broadcast.  A  performer  who 
has  only  a  few  lines  is  called  a  "bit  player." 
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""Agent" — 

a  person  or  firm  who  represents  artists  and  negotiates 
for  their  positions  and  fees. 

"Free  Lance'' — 

persons  who  are  not  on  a  regular  or  full  time  payroll 
but  instead  work  on  the  assignments  they  are  able  to 
find  for  themselves. 

''Conflict" — 

two  or  more  performances  (or  rehearsals)  for  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time. 

"Audition" — 

a  try-out  for  prospective  artists  or  programs  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  the  actual  broadcast. 

"Commercial" — 

the  message,  usually  read  by  the  announcer,  that  sells 
the  sponsor's  product. 

"Cow-Catcher" — 

a  commercial  announcement  at  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
gram which  advertises  a  different  product  from  the  one 
advertised  on  the  program  itself. 

"Pay  Off"— 

The  laugh  line  of  a  gag  or  joke.  The  last  line  of  a 
scene,  story,  or  situation.  * 

"Nemo"— 

a  point  of  origination  for  a  broadcast  that  is  outside  of 
the  studio  itself. 

"Bridge" — 

a  bridge  spans  tv^-^o  scenes  of  a  dramatic  program  and 
may  be  musical,  sound  effect,  or  vocal.  It  may  be  used 
to  show  an  elapse  of  time,  change  of  locale,  or  change 
of  mood. 
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"Segue''— 

(phonetically  Seg-ivay)  the  transition  from  one  musical 
number  to  another  without  a  pause  or  an  announcement. 

''Billboard" — 

the  opening  announcement  or  portion  of  the  program 
that  tells  the  listener  what  and  whom  he  may  hear  during 
the  broadcast. 

''Credit" — 

a  mention  of  the  product  being  advertised  or  of  the 
names  of  persons  involved  in  the  program. 

"Billing"— 

the  mention  of  cast  names  and  the  parts  they  play. 

"Hitchhike" — 

a  commercial  announcement  at  the  end  of  a  program 
in  which  a  different  product  is  advertised  from  that  men- 
tioned during  the  program. 

"In  The  Beam"— 

to  be  within  the  effective  range  of  the  microphone. 

"Double" — 

a  member  of  the  cast  who  is  playing  more  than  one  part. 

"Dress"— 

the  final  rehearsal  before  air  time  in  which  the  program 
is  treated  just  as  if  it  were  actually  on  the  air. 

"Background" — 

music,  sound  effects,  or  voices  used  behind  dialogue  for 
real  or  dramatic  effect. 
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"Repeat" — 

the  second  presentation  of  a  program  necessitated  by 
the  difference  in  time  across  the  country.  From  the 
West  Coast  an  early  show  is  broadcast  for  Eastern  re- 
lease, and  the  repeat  show  is  for  West  Coast  release. 

''Balance'' — 

the  placement  of  voices,  music,  and  sound  effects  at  the 
microphone  so  that  the  proper  effects  may  be  realized. 

"Cushion'' — 

portion  of  the  show  which  may  be  cut  to  any  length  so 
that  the  director  can  get  the  show  off  the  air  on  time. 

"Cuts"— 

portions  of  the  original  script  which  are  omitted  at  air 
time.  Cuts  are  made  by  the  director  before  or  during 
the  broadcast. 

"Off  Mike"— 

a  performer  reading  script  while  he  is  slightly  out  of  the 
beam  of  the  microphone — usually  an  effect  to  show  dis- 
tance between  two  people  in  the  same  scene. 

"Kill"— 

to  omit  or  leave  out  the  portion  of  the  broadcast,  speech, 
or  announcement  which  the  director  indicates  to  "kill." 

"Pad"— 

to  add  music,  sound  effects,  or  copy  in  order  to  use  all 
of  the  allotted  air  time. 

"Disc  Jockey" — 

an  announcer  who  acts  as  a  master  of  ceremonies  on  a 
program  of  recorded  music. 
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'T.  A."— 

the  abbreviation  for  "Public  Address  System,"  which  is 
the  microphone-loud  speaker  system  set  up  so  that  the 
studio  audience  may  hear  the  voices  on  the  stage. 

"Mood  Music" — 

music  designed  to  prepare  the  listener  for  the  dramatic 
scene  to  follow  or  background  music  which  helps  to  set 
the  mood  for  the  listener. 

''Acetate" — 

the  term  used  to  describe  a  cellulose-nitrate  recording 
disc  used  for  instantaneous  recording. 

"Dubbing" — 

the  process  of  re-recording  or  copying  a  record  or  por- 
tion thereof. 

"Spread" — 

to  stretch  a  portion  of  the  program  or  announcement  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  more  time,  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  amount  of  time  allowed  in  a  program  for  audience 
reaction. 

These  terms  should  be  studied  carefully  and  committed  to 
memory  as  they  are  the  most  common  and  widely  used  in  the 
announcer's  vocabulary.  It  is  true  that  radio  terms  are  nothing 
more  than  a  colloquial  language  within  the  industry;  however, 
it  is  important  to  the  beginner  to  understand  what  he  is  hearing 
and  to  know  how  to  react  to  any  directions  without  questioning 
the  director. 


Ken  Carpenter 


Ken  is  a  free-lance  announcer;  and  his  credits,  among  others, 
are  The  Bmg  Crosby  Show,  One  Man's  Family,  Life  of  Riley, 
Charlie  McCarthy  Show,  and  Command  Performance  for 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service. 
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Chapter  II 
VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  SPEECH 

Any  person  of  normal  intelligence  can  carry  on  a  fairly  in- 
teresting conversation  so  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned,  but 
how  often  one  notes  improper  breathing,  poor  enunciation  and 
articulation,  the  slurring  of  words,  the  dropping  of  the  final 
"g"  in  words  ending  with  "ing,"  the  hissing  of  the  letters  "s" 
or  "2,"  and  the  careless  habit  of  swallowing  words  or  mum- 
bling in  the  back  of  the  throat.  All  of  these  faults  and  many 
others  that  are  akin  to  them  may  be  corrected  and  overcome 
with  a  little  practice  and  constant  self-observation. 

Whenever  you  open  your  mouth  to  speak,  remember  to 
OPEN  YOUR  MOUTH,  and  don't  mumble  what  you're  going 
to  say  hoping  that  the  person  spoken  to  will  hear  it.  In  radio, 
an  announcer's  conversation  is  "one-way,"  and  the  listener  must 
hear  it  clearly  the  first  time.  In  everyday  speech  you  should  be 
natural  but  careful — precise  but  not  pedantic. 

The  success  of  this  chapter  depends  entirely  upon  you.  We 
can  help  you  to  learn  how  to  speak,  but  we  cannot  speak  for 
you.  Above  all,  remember  that  this  is  the  foundation  for  the 
exercises  that  follow.  We  will  assume,  hereafter,  that  you  are 
reading  copy  correctly  as  a  result  of  the  diligent  study  of  the 
text  and  the  exercises  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  pages  to 
follow.   ALL  EXERCISES  MUST  BE  READ  ALOUD! 

GOOD  SPEECH  is  based  upon:  1.  Complete  relaxation; 
2.  Deep  breathing;  3.  Focusing  every  word  FORWARD  in 
the  mouth;  4.  Using  only  the  lips,  the  teeth,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  The  entire  body  should  be  relaxed  to  give  a 
smooth  flow  to  your  speech,  but  the  JAW  SHOULD  BE  ES- 
PECIALLY RELAXED!  Don't  talk  as  though  you  were  chew- 
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ing  your  food,  but  have  the  feehng  that  you  have  focused 
everything  tov/ard  the  front  of  the  mouth — more  exactly  as 
though  the  focusing  were  done  on  one  upper  front  tooth  and 
one  lower  front  tooth.  The  throat  is  only  a  passageway  for 
air  and  is  of  no  value  in  giving  tone  to  your  voice.  It  is 
in  no  sense  an  amplifier  or  resonator.  Your  sounding  boards 
or  resonators  are  to  be  found  in  your  chest  and  your  head. 
This  is  where  the  tone  is  formed.  NOT  A  SINGLE  VOWEL 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IS  MADE  OR  FORMED 
IN  THE  THROAT.  All  your  tones  should  come  from  in  front 
of  the  center  part  of  the  mouth.  When  you  talk,  you  open 
your  mouth  for  two  reasons — first,  to  take  in  air,  and,  second, 
to  emit  the  sound.  As  you  form  your  words,  remember  always 
that  the  sound  is  carried  ON  THE  VOWELS— not  the  conso- 
nants. All  vowels  ride  out  on  the  air  stream  that  comes  through 
the  mouth. 

When  you  speak,  whether  it  be  announcing  on  the  radio  or 
telling  a  bedtime  story  to  your  children,  the  body  must  back  up 
the  voice.  And  what  is  so  important  is  the  color  you  are  able 
to  get  into  your  voice — a  color  which  comes  from  the  inside 
created  by  your  intelligence  and  feeling  for  what  you  are  saying. 

As  Helena  Sorell,  head  dramatic  coach  at  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Studios,  says,  "I  tell  my  pupils  that  the  voice  is  the  'out 
loud'  expression  of  what  you  feel  and  think  inside  your  body; 
so  to  be  sincere  you  put  the  feeling  and  the  thoughts  in  the 
words  as  you  express  them." 

That  elusive  quality  known  as  personality  has  another  name 
— vitality.  The  voice  is  the  strongest  form  of  expression  of 
personality  and  voice  without  vitality  is  like  a  fire  without  a 
flame. 

If  the  proper  breath  control  is  used  by  an  announcer,  the 
listener  will  never  be  aware  of  when  breaths  are  taken,  but,  if 
breath  control  is  faulty,  the  obvious  gasps  for  breath  will  be  so 
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noticeable  that  the  continuity  of  the  announcement  may  be  lost. 
Deep  breathing  is  most  important  for  the  announcer  and  is 
something  that  may  be  practiced  in  all  spare  moments.  The 
important  thing  is  to  breathe  from  the  base  of  the  lungs.  Fill 
the  chest  from  the  bottom,  stretching  your  ribs  fully  on  each 
deep  breath,  and,  when  you  exhale  or  speak,  the  area  around 
the  diaphragm  should  act  as  a  bellows.  Note  particularly  how 
a  baby  breathes,  and  you  will  see  that  its  breathing  is  com- 
pletely natural  coming  from  below  the  diaphragm  with  none 
of  the  incorrect  upper  chest  inhalation. 

Beginners  and  professionals  alike  have  found  the  follow- 
ing advice  advantageous  in  the  mastery  of  their  articulation 
and  general  performance: 

1.  Practice  slow  reading. 

2.  Read  aloud. 

3.  Repeat  phrases  and  words  that  are  particularly  diffi- 

cult. 

4.  Practice  in  a  hard-surfaced  room  such  as  a  bathroom 

or  kitchen,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
overtones  of  the  voice. 

5.  Find  some  one  to  coach  you — some  one  to  listen  and 

make  suggestions  for  changes  that  would  improve 
your  delivery. 

6.  Make  your  practice  sessions  short  and  frequent. 

7.  Breathe  deeply. 

8.  Learn  to  relax  completely. 

You  should  practice  the  following  exercises  until  you  are 
able  to  read  them  through  three  consecutive  times  without 
error.  Watch  your  breathing.  Mark  the  exercise  where  you 
find  it  necessary  to  take  a  breath  or  pause  for  effect.  Then 
work  on  it  until  you  have  mastered  it.  REMEMBER  to  read 
three  times  through  without  error. 
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In  the  exercises  to  follow  and  in  all  future  work  with  your 
voice  production,  concentrate  on  controlling  the  tip  of  your 
tongue;  keep  your  body  and  jaw  relaxed;  keep  your  voice  alive 
and  vital  by  thinking  about  the  words  you  are  saying;  back  up 
your  vocal  expressions  with  your  body;  and  practice  at  all  times 
breathing  deeply.  "The  voice  is  the  'out  loud'  expression  of 
what  you  feel  and  think  inside  your  body." 

As  an  exercise  for  the  proper  use  of  the  tongue  in  speech, 
read  the  following  syllables  using  the  tip  of  the  tongue  only. 
Be  sure  to  RELAX  the  jaw,  and  OPEN  your  mouth. 

Phonetically:    {^ah)         (^y)         (^ee)         {oh)         (oo) 


nah 

ne 

ni 

n5 

nu 

lah 

le 

11 

lo 

lu 

rah 

re 

rl 

ro 

ru 

dah 

de 

dl 

do 

du 

tah 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

When  you  feel  confident  that  you  have  complete  control  of 
the  tongue  from  this  exercise,  you  are  ready  to  practice  syllables 
designed  for  the  lips  only.  In  this  exercise  the  tongue  should 
be  relaxed  and  resting  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  with  the  tip 
resting  against  the  back  of  the  lower  teeth.  The  jaw  remains 
completely  relaxed  so  that  you  may  easily  open  the  mouth  to 
pronounce  the  vowel. 

Phonetically:    (ah)         (ay)         (ee)         (oh)         (oo) 


mah 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

bah 

be 

bl 

bo 

bu 

pah 
fah 

pe 
fe 

pi 
fl 

p6 

fa 

pu 
fu 

vah 

ve 

vl 

vo 

vu 
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These  exercises  should  be  practiced  in  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  remember  that  you  must  read 
them  aloud.  Novi^  that  you  have  the  fundamental  exercises  for 
the  lips  and  tongue,  let  us  take  up,  in  a  like  manner,  the  prac- 
tice routines  for  the  jaw. 

The  normal  tendency  for  the  beginner  is  to  jorce  the  jaw 
downward  instead  of  letting  it  drop  freely.  Therefore,  the 
jaw  must  be  trained  to  drop  leisurely  when  such  action  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  consonant  or  vowel  articulation. 

Make  sure  that  the  jaw  is  completely  relaxed,  the  tongue 
resting  normally  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  words. 

Phonetically:    (^ah)         [ay)         (ee)         (oh)         [oo) 
sah  se  si  so  su 

zah  ze  2I  26  zu 

Now,  keeping  the  mouth  open  and  the  tongue  perfectly  re- 
laxed, drop  the  jaw  to  pronounce: 

kah  ke  kl  k5  ku 

gah  ge  gl  ^Q  gu 

This  time,  combine  these  two  positions  of  the  jaw  to  pro- 
nounce: 

lay  ko  rim  boom  bah 

pay  bro  kim  room  pah 

This  completes  the  fundamental  exercises  for  tongue,  lips, 
and  jaw. 

Remember  what  has  been  said:  DO  NOT  FORCE  YOUR 
JAW  DOWNWARD.  LET  IT  DROP.  Strive  for  complete 
relaxation  in  jaw,  tongue,  and  lips.  Be  conscious  that  you 
must  establish  good  habits  early.  To  make  sure  that  you  have 
the  proper  relaxation,  practice  these  exercises  while  watching 
yourself  in  a  mirror,  and  see  for  yourself  whether  or  not  you 
are  taking  complete  advantage  of  free  movement  of  the  jaw, 
lips,  and  tongue. 
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These  exercises  may  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  but,  after  all, 
much  of  the  success  of  a  radio  announcer  depends  upon  his 
abihty  to  articulate  words. 

Now  take  a  slight  rest,  and  prepare  yourself  for  fifteen  min- 
utes of  diligent  practice  on  a  more  complicated  lip  exercise. 

With  the  jaw  and  tongue  relaxed  in  normal  position,  all 
variation  in  tone  must  be  produced  by  the  lips  only.  Read  the 
following  vowels  making  a  definite  change  from  the  open  "ah" 
to  the  rounded  "aw"  or  whatever  the  combination  of  syllables 
may  be: 

ah  —  aw ;      ah  —  aw ;      ah  —  aw ;      ah  —  aw ;      ah  —  aw ; 

a  —  oh ;        a  —  oh ;        a  —  oh ;        a  —  oh ;        a  —  oh ; 

ee  —  00 ;      ee  —  oo ;      ee  —  oo ;      ee  —  oo ;      ee  —  oo ; 

Now,  with  lips  and  tongue  relaxed,  the  closed  and  open 
vowels  may  be  pronounced  by  closing  and  opening  the  jaw. 


oo  —  aw ; 

oo  —  aw ; 

oo  —  aw; 

oo  ^ — -  aw ; 

oo  —  aw; 

ee  —  aw ; 

ee  —  aw ; 

ee  —  aw ; 

ee  —  aw ; 

ee  —  aw ; 

ee —  ah; 

ee  —  ah ; 

ee  —  ah ; 

ee  —  ah ; 

ee —  ah; 

A  combination  of  the  foregoing  exercises  is  used  to  over- 
come the  mistake  of  substituting  one  sound  for  another,  such 
as  enunciating  "b"  for  "p,"  and  "w"  for  "wh."  Therefore, 
open  and  close  the  jaw  and,  at  the  same  time,  open  or  round 
the  lips  to  form  the  following  vowels: 

pah  pay  pee  poo  poh 

ap  ep  ip  oop  op 

Putting  these  exercises  into  practical  use,  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

papa        pay  peel         pool        pole         pawn 

pat  pen  pill  pull  pun  pod 

pear         pearl        pure         pie  point       powder 
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And,  putting  the  words  into  sentences,  they  would  read: 

1.  Papa  placed  Paul  on  the  pony  in  the  park. 

2.  Patty  polished  the  parlor  lamp. 

3.  Pussy  put  her  paw  into  the  pail  of  paint. 

4.  "Put  a  piece  of  paper,  of  paper,"  I  said,  "upon  the  polished 

pantry  floor." 

5.  Put  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  in  the  pantry  for  Patrick. 

6.  Paula  paid  Polly  a  penny  for  a  piece  of  peach  pudding. 

7.  Put  the  paper,  pencils,  and  pens  into  the  package. 
Notice  to  what  great  extent  the  lips  are  used  in  pronouncing 

such  words  as: 

rap  step  lip  sup  top  pop 

rope         peep         tape         soup         leap         ripe 
puppy      supper     clapped    maple      dimple     pumpkin 

Putting  these  words  into  sample  sentences,  they  would  read: 

1.  Percy's  playmate  can  hop,  skip,  and  jump. 

2.  Hip,  hop,  pip,  pop,  tip,  top,  flip,  flop. 

3.  Are  the  cup,  the  trap,  and  strap  in  Papa's  shop.'^ 

4.  Mr.  Potter  presented  the  diplomas  to  the  pupils. 

5.  Phillipia   put   the   parson's   parcel   beside   the   professor's 

papers. 

6.  Peter  stopped  at  the  parsonage  and  gave  the  parson  a  report 

on  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

7.  Did  the  frog's  leap  from  the  lily  pad  make  ripples  on  the 

pickerel  pond? 

8.  Did  Peter  tip  the  cup  when  he  tried  to  rap  on  the  pantry 

door? 

9.  Clara  clapped  her  hands  to  summon  to  supper  those  who 

had  peeped  at  the  pumpkin  pie. 

10.  The  doll  with  the  dimples  was  made  of  maple. 
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To  gain  facility  in  articulating  the  consonant  "p"  read  the 
following  exercise  as  you  would  read  any  normal  paragraph. 
However,  you  must  read  the  exercise  ALOUD  and  repeat  it 
until  you  are  able  to  read  it  without  making  a  single  error. 
Do  not  attempt  to  see  how  fast  you  can  read  the  lines,  but 
strive  to  make  each  word  understandable  in  a  conversational 


manner. 


ARTICULATION  EXERCISE  FOR  THE 
CONSONANT  "p" 

Percy  and  Polly  played  parlor  pranks  to  pass 
the  time  at  the  party  in  the  patio.  Next  door  in 
the  parsonage  the  pastor  of  a  poor  parish  pon- 
dered over  the  papers  of  a  sermon  he  was  about 
to  preach.  The  parson,  perturbed  by  the  patter 
in  the  patio,  pounded  on  the  pane.  Percy  pleaded 
for  the  parson  to  join  the  party,  and  Polly  paused 
in  her  play  to  proceed  to  the  pantry  to  prepare 
the  pumpkin  pie,  peach  pudding,  and  pink  lem- 
onade.   Pleased  by  the  prospects  of  a  party,  the 

parson  proceeded  to  the  patio  to  take  part  in  the 
party. 
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The  letter  "b"  is  a  voiced  consonant  and  should  be  formed 
by  pressing  the  lips  together  firmly  and  rapidly  releasing  them 
just  before  sounding  the  following  vov^^el.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  phonetic  tone  of  the  letter  "b"  be  minimized,  thus 
allowing  the  sound  to  be  carried  on  the  vowel. 

For  practice  in  using  the  letter  "b"  as  a  voiced  consonant, 
pronounce  the  following: 

bah  ba  bee  boo  boh  baw 

ab  eb  ib  oob  ub  ob 

Fitted  into  words  such  as: 
barn        ban        bare  bay  bell  burn 

beet        bin         bugle  boom        bull  buy 

boat         but         boil  ball  bob  bow 

bottom         baste         batter         bore  babbling 

bastion         bleed         blush         butter         bubbling 

Sample  sentences  using  the  above  type  words: 

1.  Buy  buns,  bacon,  and  butter  for  breakfast. 

2.  They  blamed  Bob  for  Bernard's  bad  behavior. 

3.  Bowser  buried  the  bone  beside  the  barrel. 

4.  The  brown  bear  stole  the  bumblebee's  honey. 

5.  The  bluebird  built  her  nest  in  the  bird  box. 

6.  Baskets  and  bottles  were  brought  from  the  boat. 

7.  The  baggage  man's  back  bent  under  the  big  box. 

8.  Barney   bought    Boston   beans   because   Betty   baked 

brown  bread. 

9.  Bobby  blew  a  big  blast  on  his  brass  bugle. 
10.     Barbara  bought  a  brown  box  of  blackberries. 
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For  practice  in  articulating  the  letter  "b"  read  the  follow- 
ing without  error. 


EXERCISE  FOR  CONSONANT  "b" 

A  blistering  and  blazing  blast  of  barbarous 
heat,  blended  with  black  smoke,  bathed  the  blue 
sky  as  the  battleships  battered  the  belfry  from 
which  the  enemy  fire  was  being  directed.  Bos'ns 
and  blacksmiths  alike  aboard  the  broad  battler 
breathed  the  flames  as  broadsides  bent  the  very 
barrels  of  the  huge  rifles  on  board.  Barney  Bal- 
aban,  a  blacksmith  from  Boston,  blew  on  his 
bleeding  hands  as  he  tried  to  bring  together  the 
bottom  of  the  breech  that  had  been  blown  to  bits 
in  the  bloody  battle. 
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"W"  is  a  voiced  consonant.  To  pronounce  it  correctly  push 
the  lips  forward  as  for  "wh"  and  expel  the  breath  with  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords,  as  in: 


wah      wa      wee 


woo 


woh 


waw 


And  in  words: 

wahoo  way 

wag  west 

wear  were 

wilt  wily 

wool  work 

wasteful  water 


woof 
wood 
wild 
wig-wag 


weed  would  walk 

will  won  wan 

wound  wind  willow 

winch  wobble  war 


wormwood  warp        wangle     was 
wigwam      wart        waxen      watt 


With  the  words  in  sentences  we  read: 

1.  Will  Wilbert  wind  Walter's  watch? 

2.  The  weaver's  worn  wallet  was  in  the  wardrobe. 

3.  The  warden  was  waiting  for  the  wedding  party. 

4.  The  wild  winter  winds  shook  the  wide  window. 

5.  Wolves  will  watch  around  the  wigwam. 

6.  The  World  War  was  won  by  warriors. 

7.  The  woodchuck  was  watching  the  woodcutter. 

8.  Was  Walter  wasteful  with  the  water  .^ 

9.  A  whisk  of  the  wind  caused  the  wigwam  to  wobble. 

10.  Willie  was  able  to  wangle  the  winch  in  order  to  do  the 

work  of  loading  the  wool  onto  the  wagon. 
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-      EXERCISE  FOR  ''w" 

Walter  Wilton  was  winding  his  watch  while 
waiting  for  the  woodcutter  to  return  with  the 
willows  from  the  woods.  The  wild  winter  winds 
wailed  wierdly  as  Walter  walked  to  keep  warm. 
The  wolves  were  wailing  in  the  west,  which  re- 
minded Walter  of  the  warm  wigwams  of  the 
Indian  warriors.  Weary  and  wet,  the  woodcut- 
ters wound  their  way  through  the  woods  towards 
Walter.  It  was  Wednesday,  and  Walter  wanted 
the  willows  for  a  wedding  party  of  a  wealthy 
widow.  Reaching  for  his  worn  wallet,  Walter 
paid  the  weary  woodcutters,  took  his  waving  wil- 
lows for  the  wealthy  widow's  wedding,  and  went 
on  his  way. 
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"Wh"  is  a  breathed  consonant  and  must  be  pronounced  by 
pushing  the  lips  forward  and  blowing  through  the  small  open- 
ing, as  in: 


whah 


wha 


whee 


whoo 


whoh 


Here  again  these  tones  are  used  in  words  as  you  will  nott 
when  reading: 

whale  wheel  whoa  wharf  white  whack 

whang  whet  whip  what  when  whiz 

where  whirl  why  whelk  whisk  whifF 

which  whelp  whine  whim  wheat  whop 

Putting  this  type  of  word  into  a  sentence,  we  read: 


1.  What  whim  led  him  to  whisper,  whimper,  and  whine? 

2.  Where  were  the  wharf  men  loading  wheat? 

3.  The  whirling  wheel  whirs  with  a  whiz. 

4.  Did  the  horse  whinny  when  he  neared  the  wharf? 

5.  White  knew  not  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went. 

6.  When  the  whistle  blew,  the  wheels  stopped  turning. 

7.  While  beating  a  white  rug,  Bessie  heard  a  whirring  sound. 

8.  Why  whine,  Wilma,  when  the  whippoorwill  whistles  woe- 

fully? 

9.  Would  Will  whistle  while  whittling  wood? 

10.  The  wharfman  was  whisked  out  to  sea  in  the  white  whale- 

boat. 
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To  gain  facility  in  articulating  the  consonant  prefix  "wh" 
read  aloud  the  following  exercise: 


While  the  pilot  was  whittling  at  the  wharf, 
a  white  whaleboat  was  caught  in  a  whirl  and 
whisked  out  to  sea.  The  wharfmen  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  whaler  but  whiled  away  the  time 
loading  wheat.  A  whimpering  lad  whistled  to 
his  whippet  who  was  whisking  through  the  bags 
of  wheat  fascinated  by  the  whirring  sound  from 
the  whizzer.  One  bewhiskered  and  whimsical 
wharfman  wheezed  as  a  horse  would  whinny  as 
he  watched  the  wagon  with  the  wobbly  wheels 
and  broken  whipple-tree  pass  by. 
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And  now,  as  a 

systematic  review  of 

contrasting  syllables, 

pronounce 

the  following: 

brc 

brah 

bre 

bri 

bro 

bru 

brah 

pro 

prah 

pre 

pri 

pro 

pru 

prah 

gro 

grab 

gre 

g" 

gro 

gru 

grab 

kro 

krah 

kre 

kri 

kro 

kru 

krah 

fro 

frah 

fre 

fri 

fro 

fru 

frah 

dro 

drab 

dre 

dri 

dro 

dru 

drah 

tro 

trah 

tre 

tri 

tro 

tru 

trah 

Tying  this  type  of  syllable  in  with  the  "w,"  we  run  across 
such  words  as: 

reward        unwept        unwind      away  awake        wayward 

award         beware         wigwam    bewitch  inward       stalwart 

windward  woodwork    silkworm   wherewithal   herewith    whirlwind 
unwarranted       unworthy       unwrinkled        unworkmanlike 
overweight         overwhelm    overwrought     overwind 


Using  these  words  in  sentences,  practice  the  following: 


Wallace  wanted  to  wade  in  the  warm  water,  but  Will 
wanted  to  wander  about  in  the  woods. 

Miss  Wallace  wore  a  warm  woolen  sweater. 

Warren  will  swim  to  the  wharf  on  Wednesday. 

The  warrior  carried  a  worn  wolf-skin  robe. 

While  walking  through  the  wood,  Ward  saw  a  weasel. 

Did  the  woodsman  say  the  wood  was  worth  one  dollar  ? 

The  weary  watchman  and  his  wife  walked  slowly  home- 
ward. 

Herewith  we  want  to  reward  Ward  for  his  work  with  the 
woodwork. 

The  unworthy  workman  was  waiting  for  the  overwrought 
watchman. 
10.  The  overweight  woman  wobbled  when  she  walked. 
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So  much  for  the  letters  "p,"  "b,"  "wh,"  and  "w."  Now  let 
us  consider  the  substitution  of  one  sound  for  another,  such  as 
"b"  for  "p"  and  "p"  for  "b."  For  instance,  the  word  "potato" 
is  almost  invariably  pronounced  "botato,"  "b"  being  substituted 
for  "p." 

Practice  the  following,  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
"p"  and  "b." 
pah,  bah    pa,  ba     pee,  bee    poo,  boo   poh,  boh   paw,  baw 
ap,  ab        ep,  eb     ip,  ib        oop,  oob   up,  ub       op,  ob 

Using  words  to  note  this  distinction,  pronounce  the  follow- 
ing, first  vertically  and  then  horizontally: 

Paul  ball  rip  rib 

pen  Ben  rope  robe 

pump  bump  ample  amble 

pop  Bob  staple  stable 

park  bark  pepper  pebble 

pill  bill  dapple  dabble. 

Once  again  we  put  the  words  into  sample  sentences: 

1.  Ben  gave  Peter  the  bag  of  peanuts. 

2.  Put  the  beans  and  the  peas  on  the  back  porch. 

3.  Bob  placed  the  cup  and  pail  beside  the  tub. 

4.  Please  buy  pretty  boxes  for  baby's  presents. 

5.  The  rabbit  nibbled  the  parsnips,  turnips,  and  cabbage. 

6.  The  big  black  bear  and  the  prowling  panther  lived  near  a 

beautiful  pool. 

7.  Paul  and  Bob  put  ropes  around  their  robes  when  they 

played  ball  on  the  beach. 

8.  Percy  dabbled  in  Peter's  blue  paint  with  a  brown  brush. 

9.  Ben  received  a  bad  bump  from  hitting  the  pump  while 

playing  ball  in  the  park. 

10.  Pepper  was  the  only  staple  that  remained  stable  in  the 

pantry. 
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For  further  practice  in  using  words  in  which  there  must 
be  a  distinction  between  "p"  and  "b"  read  the  following  exer- 
cise aloud  over  and  over  until  you  read  it  three  times  conse- 
cutively without  error. 

"b"  VERSUS  "  p" 
The   prowling   panther   bounded   powerfully 

upon  the  back  of  the  poor  bear,  ripping  at  a  rib 

of  the  plump  beast.   The  portly  bear  bettered  his 

position  by  pawing  at  the  bark  of  a  pine  tree, 

pushing  the  panther  off  balance.    Both  panther 

and  bear  became  prey  to  the  prickly  points  of  a 

big  porcupine  who  was  basking  on  the  path  that 

led  to  the  blue  pool.   Both  panther  and  bear  bore 

the  pain,  but  the  bear  with  the  rip  in  his  rib 

pushed  the  rabid  panther  into  the  bottomless  pool. 
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To  prevent  the  substitution  of  "w"  for  "wh"  practice  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  sounds  in  the  following  syllables, 
words,  and  sentences: 


wah,  whah 
wa,  wha 


wee,  whee 
woo,  whoo 


woh,  whoh 
waw,  whaw 


Pronounce  the  following  words  vertically,  then  horizontally: 


wear 

where 

way 

whey 

wine 

whine 

were 

whir 

weal 

wheel 

wet 

whet 

wile 

while 

wight 

white 

witch 

which 

wither 

whither 

wail 

whale 

weather 

whether 

Sentences: 


1.  Are  the  whale  and  the  walrus  water  animals? 

2.  The  white-haired  wizard  waved  his  wand  and  whined  to 

the  witch. 
White  water  washed  over  the  whale's  back. 
Were  the  wheels  wet  when  the  wheat  was  being  ground  ? 
The  wheezy  old  sailor  drank  white  wine. 
Whatever  weight  Whitney  weighs,  he  watches  closely. 
Mr.  Whipple  whet  the  scythe  with  a  wet  whetstone. 
Where  was  the  wine  which  had  been  made  by  the  wily 

witch  ? 
Which  wheel  was  warped  by  the  wet  weather  ? 
10.  The  weight  of  the  whale  was  more  than  the  weight  of  the 

walrus. 


9. 
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And,  for  further  practice  in  using  words  in  which  there 
must  be  a  distinction  between  "w"  and  "wh,"  read  the  follow- 
ing exercise  aloud  over  and  over  until  you  are  able  to  read  it 
three  times  consecutively  without  error. 

EXERCISE  FOR  DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN  "w"  AND  "wh" 

While  Mr.  Whipple  wet  the  scythe  with  a 
whetstone,  he  wondered  whether  the  weather 
would  be  right  for  harvesting  the  wheat.  Where 
were  the  worthless  helpers  who  whiled  away  their 
idle  moments  while  the  wheat  was  waving  in  the 
whistling  wind.-*  The  wayward  and  weedy  wil- 
lows wafted  their  wagging  wands  in  the  same 
wind  that  sent  the  white  water  whapping  againsc 
the  wharf.  Walter  White,  one  of  the  wharfmen, 
watched  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  whirl  as  the 
horse  whinnied  and  dashed  off  winding  its  way 
through  the  willows  and  weeds.  While  heard  a 
whirring  sound  but  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
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The  following  exercises  are  beneficial  in  articulating  words 
that  begin  with  "c,"  "fl,"  "gl"  and  "j."  Here,  again,  these 
exercises  should  be  read  over  and  over  until  you  are  able  to 
repeat  them  three  consecutive  times  without  error. 

EXERCISE  FOR  CONSONANT  "c" 

Carlotta  and  Clarence  carved  their  names  on  the  cliff  where 
they  clambered  after  caulking  the  clinker-built  boat  in  the 
cove.  Carlotta  had  always  called  Clarence  by  clever  nicknames 
but  cautiously  checked  his  clear  references  to  matrimony. 
Climbing  down  the  cliff,  they  came  to  the  cove  of  clear  water 
near  the  club  to  which  Clarence  claimed  membership.  The 
crew  of  a  clipper  had  just  come  to  catch  the  climax  to  a  clever 
comedy  when  Clarence  discovered  the  keel  of  the  clipper  caught 
on  the  kelp  that  completely  covered  the  calm  surface  of  the 
cove.  Calling  to  the  captain,  Clarence  and  Carlotta  clambered 
into  their  clinker-built  boat  and  cleanly  cut  through  the  kelp 
with  a  cleaver  that  had  been  left  aboard  by  the  butcher  at  the 
club,  the  comical  Caspar  Conrad  Constantine.  The  captain 
could,  with  the  cooperation  of  Clarence  and  Carlotta,  clear  the 
clipper's  keel  of  the  clinging  kelp,  and  the  clambake  in  the 
cove  continued,  thanks  to  the  clever  committee  of  Clarence  and 
Carlotta  and  the  Captain  of  the  clipper. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  "fl" 

The  flaming,  flamboyant  flash  of  the  flag  as  it  flew  by 
failed  to  faze  the  flier  as  he  flipped  the  flimsy  fins  of  his 
fast  plane  and  fairly  fanned  the  flock  of  flamingos  that  flick- 
ered their  fine  feathers  in  the  fading  light.  The  flier  was  a 
Floridian  who  found  flora  and  fauna  far  more  fascinating  than 
flickers,  flamingos,  or  fireflies.  Flying  fish  he  fancied,  and 
their  fluid  flight  never  found  a  fleer  from  the  Floridian  flier. 

EXERCISE  FOR  "gl" 
Gladly,  Gloria  Gleason  gloated  as  she  glimpsed  the  glitter- 
ing and  gleaming  glider  soar  high  above  the  glamorous  fields 
of  gladioli.  Gloria  glanced  glaringly  at  the  glass  that  reflected 
the  glowing  globule  of  light  that  glimmered  in  the  gloaming. 
For  Gloria  the  day  had  not  been  gloomy  as  she  had  learned 
to  glaze  the  glass-like  substances  they  had  moulded  in  their 
class  under  the  glib  instruction  of  a  gleeful  glassmaker. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  "j" 
A  Japanese  jaywalker  from  Java  jested  jokingly  in  a  gibber- 
ish jargon.  Joel  Johnson,  who  learned  jiu-jitsu  in  Java,  just 
jotted  down  notes  as  the  jester  joked  about  Jimson  weed,  jin- 
rickshaws, junks,  and  jungles  of  flowers.  These  included  jon- 
quil, gentian,  jasmine,  and  other  joy-giving  blooms  in  judicious 
juxtaposition.  Joel  then  told  Jane  and  Junior  to  meet  the  Jap- 
anese at  Jane's  and  get  enough  jonquils  just  to  fill  her  gigantic 
jardiniere. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  "h" 

In  the  following  exercise,  take  special  care  not  to  "huff 
and  puff"  or  gasp  too  obviously  for  a  breath.  All  these  things 
are  magnified  ten-fold  on  the  microphone.  Strive  for  an  even 
flow  of  expelled  breath  as  each  of  the  words  is  articulated. 


Harold  Hathaway  had  heaved  heavily  on  the 
huge  haul  of  halibut.  His  hair  and  haggard  ex- 
pression hid  the  feelings  that  he  had  whenever 
he  had  thoughts  of  the  farm  and  harnessing  the 
horses  to  the  harrow.  Here  he  was  a  harried  fish- 
erman hardly  happy — however,  he  had  harshly 
and  hastily  and  in  a  headstrong  manner  heckled 
his  father  and  now  found  himself  far  from  the 
heaven  he  had  had.  Here  he  was  under  the  hell- 
ish heel  of  a  heretic  and  Herculean  hermit  who 
had  halibut,  herring,  and  haddock  hidebound  in 
his  head. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  "k" 

Whenever  the  letter  "k"  appears  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
make  sure  that  you  make  the  syllable  audible  by  a  sharp  breath 
explosion  as  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  released  from  its  posi- 
tion against  the  soft-palate.  (Note  that  the  letter  "c,"  in  many 
instances,  is  the  same  phonetically  as  the  letter  "k.") 


The  Kiv^anians  from  Kalamazoo  camped  near  Lake  Saska-  \ 

toon  close  to  Saskatchew^an,  Canada,  to  partake  of  a  steak  of 
a  recently  killed  buck  deer.  The  innkeeper  from  Waukegan 

stood  on  the  planked  dock  keeping  watch  for  a  ketch,  the  keel  i 

I 
J 

of  which  had  been  cracked  when  caught  in  the  kelp.  The  cargo  1 

on  some  of  the  crafts  consisted  of  kimonos,  kilts,  and  khaki ;  kid-  ^ 

ney  beans  and  kohlrabi;  while  still  others  contained  kettles, 

i 

kites,  and  kayaks.  The  dockworkers  kept  track  of  their  kith  ! 

and  kin  by  calling  on  the  ketches  in  the  harbor  and  asking  the  j 

i 
•     I 

cantankerous  crew  to  call  on  these  kindred  souls  whenever  they 
docked  in  Kilkenny.  1 
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EXERCISE  FOR  "ph"   and  "f" 

Exercise  for  securing  greater  skill  in  articulating  the  phone- 
tically identical  consonant  prefixes,  "ph"  and  "f:" 


The  fabulous  frontiersman,  Phillip  Farnsworth,  failed  to  be 
fazed  by  the  philosophic  forums  of  the  Philharmonic  festival. 
Phillip  flippantly  favored  and  fancied  the  frothy  and  flittering 
females  of  the  Follies.  While  the  fortunes  of  the  few  philan- 
thropists in  Philadelphia  failed  to  frustrate  this  fabulous  fron- 
tiersman, he  fervently  fought  for  the  favor  of  the  follies;  but, 
failing  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  fantastic  fusion,  he  flippantly 
phoned  Phyllis  Phillips,  his  fiancee  in  Phoenix.  Phyllis  was 
photographing  the  pheasants  in  front  of  the  phonograph,  when 
the  frontiersman's  phone  call  frightened  the  birds,  and  they 
flapped  their  wings  and  flew  away. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  "qu" 

Exercise  for  securing  greater  skill  in  the  articulation  of  the 
prefix  "qu:" 


Quintin  Quisney  was  one  of  the  quintuplets  born  to  the 
queen  of  the  quaint  country  of  Quirinal.  Quite  early  in  his 
quarrelsome  career,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Quakers 
of  Quechua  whom  he  met  in  his  quest  for  quinine  and  quick- 
silver. Quintin  was  caught  in  a  quarry  while  extracting  his 
quota  from  the  quadrangular  pit.  Quickly  sensing  his  danger, 
he  quivered  but  remained  quite  quiescent  while  he  called  to 
the  queen  to  bring  help  to  the  quarry.  It  was  a  questionable 
quest  to  call  for  the  Queen,  but  he  was  in  such  a  quandary  that 
he  could  not  quit;  but,  fortunately,  a  quartet  of  Quakers  from 
Quechua  were  playing  quoits  by  the  quarry  and  heard  the  call 
of  Quintin  Quisney.  Quickly  and  quietly,  and  without  any 
quibbling,  they  loosed  their  acquaintance,  Quintin,  from  his 
quandary  in  the  quarry  and  carried  him  home  to  the  Queen. 
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Exercise  for  securing  greater  skill  in  the  articulation  of 
sibilant  "s"  and  consonant  prefixes  beginning  with  "s:" 


Sarah  sat  at  the  seashore  selecting  shells  of  several  shades 
while  basking  in  the  summer  sun.  The  skipper  of  a  schooner 
offshore  sailed  skilfully  and  speedily  by  as  he  skimmed  over 
the  shimmering  waters  of  the  cove.  Splashed  by  the  surf  from 
the  sea,  Sarah  shed  her  shoes  and  socks  so  that  she  could 
find  more  sea  shells.  Suddenly  a  summer  storm  from  the  south 
sprang  up  and  sent  Sarah  skipping  across  the  sands  to  shelter. 
While  ensconced  in  the  safety  and  security  of  the  shelter,  Sarah 
sat  talking  to  a  Scotch  sailor  who  had  seen  the  storm  coming 
as  his  sloop  was  sailing  into  the  slip. 
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Exercise  for  securing  greater  skill  in  the  articulation  of  the 
consonant  combination  "th:" 


The  throng  was  enthralled  by  the  thought  of  thirty  thou- 
sand thresher  sharks  within  the  three-mile  zone  of  the  marine 
theater.  The  thrashing  was  like  thunder  and  threatened  for  a 
time  to  throw  the  thrilling  events  completely  off  their  schedule. 
Breathtaking  though  it  was,  thousands  thought  that  it  was  all 
part  of  a  three  month  tour  of  the  thespians  in  the  theater  that 
adjoined  the  water  show.  Some  of  these  arrived  on  Thursday 
before  Thanksgiving  and  had  blithely  discussed  the  Lithuanian 
situation  so  thoroughly  that  one  would  have  thought  that  they 
were  doing  this  as  part  of  their  theater  work.  In  actuality,  they 
would  intelligently  put  into  a  thimble  of  a  thought  a  thesis 
about  the  Ethiopians  or  theories  about  the  therapeutic  signi- 
ficance of  thrombosis  with  much  enthusiasm. 
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So  far,  we  have  covered  only  prefix  consonants  or  those 
consonants  v^hich  precede  vowels.  The  consonants  which  follow 
vowels  and  which  complete  words  or  syllables  are  as  important 
as  prefix  consonants.  Therefore,  as  practice  exercise  in  articu- 
lating words  with  final  consonants,  read  the  following  words 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  the  word  ending. 


bat 

bass 

bell 

blot 

blaze 

blast 

blimp 

burn 

bold 

boat 

bluff 

blush 

chart 

chaste 

chaff 

charm 

chant 

chalk 

drag 

drab 

drove 

draft 

drive 

drape 

flake 

flag 

flab 

float 

flax 

flash 

grate 

grab 

grape 

gloat 

grant 

grave 

hate 

harp 

halt 

hinge 

haze 

heave 

klieg 

cleft 

clock 

cling 

clip 

clasp 

plate 

plead 

plop 

plunge 

pair 

plank 

quart 

queen 

quaff 

quad 

quaint 

quiet 

rate 

raft 

rake 

rash 

road 

roast 

slake 

staff 

splash 

spleen 

split 

splice 

thatch 

thanks 

theft 

thence 

theme 

thong 

vale 

valve 

vast 

vault 

vamp 

veer 

what 

whip 

wheeze 

whig 

wharf 

whang 

yacht 

yam 

yank 

yeast 

yelp 

yours 

zeal 

zone 

zest 

zinc 

zoom 

zip 

Among  the  many  important  word  endings  that  should  be 
pronounced  with  particular  care  and  precision  is  the  plural 
word-ending,  "sts."  You  will  notice  that  many  announcers  are 
careless  in  their  delivery  of  this  consonant  combination.  First, 
the  "t"  in  such  a  group  should  be  exploded  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  and  immediately  followed  by  the  sibilant  "s."  Prac- 
tice the  following  exercise  in  which  you  will  find  several 
words  ending  with  this  consonant  combination. 
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Far  from  the  mists  of  the  forests  there  exists  a  legend  of 

ghosts.    Several   broadcasts  were  made   during   the   tempests 

of  the  past  season,  and  the  casts  were  frightened  by  the  blasts 

of  the  gusts  of  wind.    Lists  were  kept  on  the  wrists  of  the 

casts  of  the  ghosts  in  the  mists  of  the  forests. 

These  exercises  have  covered  in  detail  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  that  are  most  generally  mispronounced  by  radio  an- 
nouncers and  public  speakers.  A  few  minutes  each  day  de- 
voted conscientiously  to  the  correct  reading  and  pronunciation 
of  these  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  will  facilitate  all  the 
exercises  to  follow,  give  you  self-confidence,  and  help  you  de- 
velop ease  before  the  microphone. 

As  Ken  Carpenter,  famous  announcer,  says,  "As  each  day 
goes  by,  I  find  myself  working  harder  to  attain  perfection  in 
this  profession  of  ours.  Each  new  assignment  requires  pains- 
taking practice  and  a  cognizance  of  all  knowledge  previously 
learned.  It  is  probably  best  summed  up  in  the  old  adage,  'Prac- 
tice makes  perfect.'  " 

The  results  of  this  chapter  may  be  realized  by  applying 
this  advice  to  your  work  on  the  foregoing  exercises.  Read 
them  thoroughly  —  RE-READ  them;  always  practice  reading 
ALOUD!  Repeat  this  practice  until  you  feel  that  each  sound 
is  read  correctly  and  fluently. 


CHAPTER       III 


MICROPHONE     TECHNIQUE 


KEN  NILES  with  ANN  SOTHERN,  popular 
MGM     Star     of     the     Maisie     Radio     Series. 


Ken  says: 

"...  to  my  mind  the  important  things  for 
an  announcer  to  strive  for  are  naturalness, 
sincerity,  and  friendhness." 


Chapter  III 
MICROPHONE  TECHNIQUE 

Microphone  technique  is  the  metiiod  of  rendering  details  in 
any  performance  before  a  microphone.  The  factors  that  eiitei 
into  this  technique  are:  volume,  pitch,  stance,  types  of  mi- 
crophones, tlie  matter  of  pauses,  excitement  and  nervousness, 
careful  grouping  of  words,  distinct  enunciation,  and  the  use  of 
inflection. 

The  correct  technique  or  speaking  over  the  radio  varies  con- 
siderably from,  that  used  before  a  visual  audience.  For  instance, 
let  us  consider  the  factors  of  volume  and  pitch. 

When  speaking  to  a  visual  audience,  the  speaker,  in  order 
to  be  heard  in  the  back  of  the  room,  tends  to  raise  the  volume 
high  above  his  ordinary  conversational  level  and,  as  a  natural 
corollary,  the  pitch  also  is  raised.  This  is  not  true  in  radio  an- 
nouncing, for  in  most  instances  we  use  only  a  conversational 
technique.  While  an  announcer  is  addressing  an  audience  of 
literally  millions  of  people,  his  technique  should  be  that  of 
conducting  a  one-way  conversation  with  an  individual  listener 
or  small  group. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  there  are  sponsors  who  will 
insist  that  their  copy  be  read  at  an  unusually  high  level  of  vol- 
ume and  that  in  such  instances  your  conversational  technique 
will,  we  fear,  fly  out  the  window.  There  are  many  times  when 
this  "punch"  or  "driving"  type  of  announcing  will  come  in 
handy,  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  natural  delivery  will  do  a  better 
job  of  selling. 

As  Ken  Niles,  famous  master-of-ceremonies  and  commer- 
cial announcer,  says,  "Many  announcers  worry  too  much  about 
the  musical  quality  of  their  voice  and  whether  each  tone  is 
sounding  right  to  the  listener,  while  to  my  mind  the  important 
things  for  an  announcer  to  strive  for  are  naturalness,  sincerity. 
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and  friendliness.  If  an  announcer  will  be  sincere  and  friendly, 
his  personality  nearly  always  will  win  his  audience.  Voice 
quality  is  important — technique  is  a  'must,'  but,  above  all,  be 
natural,  sincere,  and  friendly." 

The  proper  stance  for  a  speaker  or  announcer  is  of  great 
importance  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  will  enable  him  to  be  re- 
laxed in  body,  which,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  relax  his  throat 
muscles  allowing  a  freer  flow  of  speech.  This  will  allow  him 
to  be  more  natural  and  to  have  more  self-assurance.  Second, 
the  modern  radio  studios  of  today  are  presenting  more  and 
more  programs  with  a  visual  audience,  and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  announcer's  stage  presence  be  impeccable.  The 
auditorium  or  theaters  for  these  shows  are  equipped  with  pub- 
lic address  systems  so  that  the  visual  audience  can  hear  every 
word  as  it  is  broadcast  over  the  air.  In  addition  to  listening  to 
every  word,  they  are  also  watching  it  and  notice  any  uneasiness 
of  the  performers. 

The  essential  factor  of  good  posture  is  to  stand  erect  but 
relaxed  with  one  foot  slightly  ahead  of  the  other,  the  weight 
on  both  feet.  This  assures  even  balance  and  flexibility  of  move- 
ment. The  head  should  be  back  and  the  chest  out.  This  en- 
ables you  to  breathe  easily  and  freely.  You  must  give  the  im- 
pression to  everyone  around  you  that  you  are  the  "master  of 
the  situation."  This  erect  stance  does  not  mean  that  you  can- 
not gi\e  vent  to  your  feeling  through  body  and  hand  gestures. 
If  you  feel  the  urge  to  emphasize  an  idea  by  gesticulating,  do 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  freely.  This,  in  turn,  tends  to  relax  the 
body  and  voice  muscles  giving  you  the  ease  and  conviction  of 
a  seasoned  announcer. 

The  distance  an  announcer  must  stand  from  the  microphone 
varies  with  the  type  of  microphone  used.  With  the  ribbon  or 
velocity  type  of  microphone,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  get  the 
required  results  by  working  closer  than  six  inches  or  farther 
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away  than  three  feet.   An  exception  to  this  rule  is  where  dis- 
torted or  far-away  effects  are  desired  in  the  script. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  voice  qualities  of  different 
individuals  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  to  maintain  an  even 
level  of  volume  one  person  may  have  to  work  farther  from 
the  microphone  than  another  person. 

Both  the  front  and  back  of  this  type  of  microphone  are 
sensitive  to  sound  within  an  angle  of  approximately  thirty  de- 
grees from  its  center.  The  sides,  of  course,  will  not  pick  up 
sound. 

When  the  unidirectional  type  microphone  is  used,  the  an- 
nouncer must  normally  work  six  to  twelve  inches  directly  in 
front  of  the  one  sensitive  side,  keeping  in  minde  the  afore- 
mentioned points  of  correct  technique. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  types  of  microphones  thus  far — the 
unidirectional,  which  has  only  one  sensitive  side,  and  the  ribbon 
type,  with  two  "live"  sides.  The  third  and  last  type  which  we 
will  discuss  is  the  nondirectional  mike,  which  is  sensitive  on  all 
sides.  This  kind  of  mike  is  used  a  great  deal  in  studio  inter- 
views and  discussions  where  there  are  a  number  of  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  broadcast.  This  type  simplifies  the  "pick-up" 
for  the  engineer  and  requires  less  mike  technique  for  the  speak- 
ers taking  part  in  the  program.  In  this  class  falls  the  much 
publicized  "eight  ball"  mike  and  the  "salt  and  pepper"  type. 
It  is  always  wise  to  note  the  type  of  microphone  you  are  using, 
and,  by  studying  the  above  paragraphs,  you  will  be  able  to  use 
each  kind  correctly.  If  you  are  not  certain  of  the  type,  ask  the 
engineer. 

Microphones  are  the  product  of  years  of  intensive  research 
and  development  by  outstanding  engineers.  Several  types  of 
microphones  are  available,  some  having  wide  fields  of  appli- 
cation and  some  for  specific  services. 
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Broadcast  Type  Microphones,  such  as  the  RCA  Types 
44-BX,  77-D,  and  88-A  have  characteristics  v^hich  suit  them 
for  high  quahty  pickup  work.  They  have  good  frequency  re- 
sponse curves,  well  shielded  output  transformers  to  prevent 
hum  pickup,  and  are  very  well  shock  mounted  to  reduce  low 
frequency  noises  caused  by  building  rumble.  The  44-BX  and 
77-D  I'iicrophones  are  particularly  suitable  for  high  quality 
indoor  pickups  while  the  88-A  is  recommended  for  outside  pick- 
ups, where  rough  handling  and  wind  may  be  encountered. 

The  44-BX  is  primarily  intended  for  studio  use  where  a 
microphone  of  the  highe:i:  quality  of  reproduction  is  desired. 
It  can  be  used  with  practically  any  audio  system  facilities  and 
lends  itself  readily  to  unusual  or  difficult  studio  problems.  The 
44-BX  is  also  well  suited  for  high  quality  remote  work.  The 
44-BX  is  found  in  almost  all  of  the  leading  studios  in  the  coun- 
try and  has  become  a  recognized  symbol  of  broadcasting. 

The  bi-directional  pattern  of  the  Type  44-BX  Microphone 
is  of  the  familiar  "figure  eight"  type.  Unlike  other  types  of 
microphones,  it  has  no  diaphragm — the  moving  element  being, 
instead,  a  thin  metallic  ribbon  so  suspended  as  to  be  able  to 
vibrate  freely  between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet.  Be- 
cause of  its  lightness,  the  motion  of  this  ribbon  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  velocity  of  the  air  particles-,  and  the  voltage  gen- 
erated in  it  is,  therefore,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound 
waves  which  traverse  it.  Moreover,  since  it  has  no  diaphragm 
and  is  open  in  construction  so  that  air  flows  freely  through  it, 
the  Type  44-BX  Velocity  Microphone  is  free  from  the  effects 
of  cavity  resonance,  diaphragm  resonance,  and  pressure  dou- 
bling, which  causes  undesirable  peaks  in  the  response  of  all 
pressure  type  microphones. 

The  RCA  77-D  is  a  high-fidelity  microphone  for  use  in 
broadcast  studios.     With   this  one  microphone  a  variety   of 
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directional  patterns  may  be  obtained  by  operating  a  screw  driver 
adjustment  which  is  conveniently  located  on  the  back  of  the 
microphone.  The  77-D  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
velocity  and  pressure  microphones.  The  polydirectional  char- 
acteristics of  this  microphone  aid  materially  in  obtaining  a 
better  balance,  clarity,  naturalness,  and  selectivity  in  studio 
pickups.  It  is  also  of  considerable  value  where  difficulties  are 
encountered  in  reverberant  locations  since  the  undesired  sound 
reflections  may  be  reduced  by  a  choice  of  the  proper  directional 
pattern. 

A  "voice — music"  switch  on  the  bottom  of  the  microphone 
alters  the  low  frequency  response  to  provide  the  best  operat- 
ing characteristic  for  voice  or  music. 

The  RCA  Type  88-A  is  the  ideal  microphone  for  general 
remote  pickup  use.  It  has  been  specially  designed  to  provide 
in  a  small  sized,  light  weight  unit,  good  frequency  response, 
and  relative  freedom  from  the  effects  of  wind  and  moisture. 
In  spite  of  its  light  weight  and  small  size,  it  is  extremely  rug- 
ged and  well-suited  to  stand  the  hard  usages  to  which  a  remote 
microphone  is  put.  The  characteristics  of  the  88-A  also  make  it 
adaptable  for  many  types  of  studio  use  where  a  non-directional 
microphone  is  desired. 

The  Type  88-A  Microphone  is  of  the  pressure-actuated 
type.  The  moving  system  consists  of  a  thin  molded  diaphragm 
to  which  an  annular  coil  assembly  is  attached.  Coupled  to 
this  assembly  is  an  acoustic  circuit  so  proportioned  that  the 
diaphragm  velocity  will  remain  essentially  constant  for  a  con- 
stant sound  pressure  over  the  frequency  range  of  60-10,000 
cycles. 

When  working  on  a  ribbon  or  velocity  type  of  microphone, 
it  is  a  common  fault  to  allow  the  letter  "p"  (in  words  begin- 
ning with  this  letter)  to  "pop"  or  "ping."  This  simply  means 
that  the  force  of  the  lips  and  breath  in  articulating  this  letter 
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act  against  the  ribbon  inside  the  microphone  in  such  a  way 
that  it  sometimes  causes  undesirable  results.  For  instance,  in 
some  cases  the  mere  "popping"  of  this  letter  has  caused  the 
pick-up  arm  on  the  playback  machine  to  be  displaced  and  to 
skid  completely  across  the  record,  thus  ruining  the  entire  re- 
corded program.  Whenever  you  are  working  close  enough  to 
a  ribbon  microphone  to  cause  a  "popping,"  make  certain  that, 
when  you  come  to  words  beginning  with  the  letter  "p,"  you 
turn  your  head  slightly  and  talk  ACROSS  the  face  of  the 
mike,  thus  preventing  the  force  of  your  breath  from  making 
the  ribbon  vibrate  more  than  normally. 

There  are  several  specific  points  of  technique  as  to  phrasing, 
delivery,  and  interpretation  which  the  announcer  must  learn. 
The  first  is  the  matter  of  pauses.  Before  a  visual  audience, 
facial  expressions  and  body  gestures  play  a  great  part  in  hold- 
ing attention,  but  these  are  quite  useless  and  ineffective  for 
radio  listeners  inasmuch  as  they  hear  only  your  voice.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  hold  the  attention  of  your  visual  audience 
for  more  than  a  minute  with  the  right  gestures  and  expres- 
sions, but  if  a  radio  audience  heard  nothing  for  that  length 
of  time,  they  would  have  every  reason  to  believe  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  either  their  set  or  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  m.ake  your  pauses  short.  Do 
not  omit  them  entirely  inasmuch  as  pauses  are  effective  and 
lend  the  complement  of  drama  to  an  otherwise  ordinary  read- 
ing. 

The  student  invariably  hurries  in  his  work.  He  seems  in- 
herently afraid  of  leaving  any  gaps  or  holes  in  the  sentences 
which  he  reads.  Until  you  have  overcome  this  fear  or  habit  of 
hurrying,  take  everything  extremely  slowly,  allowing  those 
pauses  to  become  noticeably  long.  It  has  been  said  that  pauses 
should  be  short,  but,  at  the  outset,  make  them  long  and  work 
toward  closing  them  up  by  "feeling"  the  right  length  for  these 
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pauses  that  are  so  necessary  for  effect.  The  length  of  the  pause 
will  vary  w^ith  the  individual  —  some  people  naturally  being 
able  to  take  a  longer  pause  without  poor  results  while  others 
must  of  necessity  close  the  gaps  more  quickly.  It  is  well  to 
add  here,  however,  a  note  of  caution  as  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  beginner  to  read  too  rapidly  and 
not  take  long  enough  pauses.  This  should  be  watched  very 
carefully,  and  it  is  advisable  for  the  novice  to  read  extra- 
slowly  and  to  take  longer- than-normal  pauses  until  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  pacing,  phrasing,  and 
dramatic  effects  through  pauses.  With  practice  and  continued 
concentration,  the  pauses  that  you  make  for  effect  will  come 
naturally  and  will  be  more  nearly  the  right  length  in  all  in- 
stances. 

Many  times  the  announcer  has  to  take  a  cue  from  the  di- 
rector in  the  booth  or  the  musical  conductor.  In  such  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  look  up  from  the  script  long  enough  to  see  the 
cue  and  then  get  back  to  the  script  to  read  the  cued  line.  To 
avoid  losing  your  place  in  the  script,  while  your  eyes  are  else- 
where, always  keep  the  index  finger  under  the  first  word  of 
the  line  to  which  you  are  returning. 

Excitement  and  nervousness  are  mental  hazards  which  cause 
body  tension,  which  usually  results  in  vocal  obstruction.  These 
reactions  often  make  the  voice  raspy  and  metalHc,  gv^ing  it 
a  twang  or  nasal  quality.  The  slightest  case  of  vocal  obstruc- 
tion is  magnified  by  the  microphone  and,  therefore,  becomes 
very  noticeable  to  the  radio  listeners.  No  successful  radio  an- 
nouncer can  afford  to  be  overtaken  by  "mike  fright."  Any 
nervousness  detracts  from  his  performance.  Like  most  artists, 
he  usually  experiences  a  certain  degree  of  "nervous  tension" 
which  he  uses  to  good  advantage  as  a  stimulus  to  improve  his 
performance.  If  you  feel  an  unusual  nervousness  just  before 
a  broadcast,  you  can  relax  the  throat  tension  by  yawning  or  by 
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deep  breathing.  Remember,  YOU  are  the  "MASTER  OF  THE 
SITUATION!" 

An  announcer,  or  pubHc  speaker,  must  pay  special  attention 
to  careful  grouping  of  words  and  distijict  enunciation.  Phrases 
and  patterns  of  words  are  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners. 
So  note  carefully  sounds  that  are  poor  for  radio  transmission. 

The  use  of  inflections  is  all-important  in  radio  speech.  The 
rising  inflection  is  much  more  effective  than  the  falling  inflec- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  it  suggests  "I'm  going  on  —  I  have 
more  to  say."  In  learning  these  points  of  technique,  the  student 
must  keep  in  mind  that  his  phrasing  and  delivery  are  directed 
to  a  listener  v^ho  must  get  the  entire  picture  through  his  ears. 

To  aid  in  observing  the  proper  placement  of  pauses,  inflec- 
tions, emphasis,  and  any  other  directional  aids  that  will  im- 
prove the  reading,  mark  the  script  carefully  prior  to  reading 
it  on  the  microphone.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  devise  an  orig- 
inal system  of  marking  or  simply  to  use  the  suggested  markings 
found  on  the  following  pages.  Once  the  script  is  marked  and 
rehearsed  be  sure  to  rely  on  the  markings  as  they  are  as  impor- 
tant to  the  proper  reading  of  the  material  as  are  the  words. 

No  matter  how  great  your  experience  becomes  you  will 
almost  without  exception  find  it  advantageous  to  MARK 
YOUR  SCRIPT  before  going  on  the  air.  Do  not  ever  allow 
yourself  to  think  that  marking  a  script  is  in  any  way  an  ad- 
mission that  you  are  a  novice  or  a  beginner.  THE  MOST  EX- 
PERIENCED ANNOUNCERS  AND  ACTORS  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  TODAY  ALWAYS  MARK  THEIR  SCRIPTS. 
Know  ahead  of  time  where  you  are  going  to  take  a  breath. 
Know  ahead  of  time  by  marking  where  you  are  going  to  stress 
the  important  things  in  your  message  or  characterization.  Add 
to  the  markings  given  in  the  text  any  of  your  own  that  will 
aid  you  in  any  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  script;  and  use 
markings—ALWAYS! 


Ingrid  Bergman 


The  lovely  actress,  Ingrid  Bergman,  broadcast- 
ing over  a  ribbon  (velocity)  type  microphone. 
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Producer  John  Guedel  watches  a  bear  lick  honey  from  the  feet 
of  a  contestant  on  the  People  Are  Funny  program.  Note  the  ""salt 
and  pepper"  type  mike  being  used  for  the  pick-up. 


Mark  the  following  script  for  your  own  interpretation,  de- 
noting the  spots  that  you  think  require  rising  and  falling  in- 
flections.    Then  read  aloud,  following  your  markings. 


KEY  TO  MARKINGS: 


STRESS 


/^"TS      RISING  INFLEC 


/ 


TION,  PAUSE, 
CARRY  OVER 


v_y 


THROW  AWAY 


PAUSE  AS  A 
PERIOD 


r\ 


CARRY    OVER 


■^ 


FALLING 
INFLECTION 
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SAMPLE  COPY  TO  BE  MARKED  FOR  INFLECTION 
AND  THEN  READ  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  YOUR 
MARKINGS: 


Announcer:  Now  let  me  giwt  you  a  hot  tip  for  a  cool  break- 
fast these  summer  mornings.  It's  light  and  delightful. 
It's  ready  to  eat.  It's  Crunchy  Wunchies!  And,  boy — 
what  flavor!  Why  say,  Crunchy  Wunchies  are  so  crisp 
and  delicious,  people  everywhere  declare  they're  the 
best  they've  ever  tasted.  Besides  that,  Crunchy  Wun- 
chies help  you  to  get  going  quickly  in  the  morning  be- 
cause they  begin  to  digest  within  sixty  seconds.  So  you 
get  instant  food  energy!  And  yet  Crunchy  Wunchies 
feature  a  new  low  price,  the  lowest  in  their  history. 
Right  now,  most  grocers  sell  Crunchy  Wunchies  below 
the  price  of  any  other  nationally  advertised  breakfast 
cereal.  Friends — try  the  summer  breakfast  treat  that's 
all  prepared  and  cooling  to  eat  .  .  .  Crunchy  Wunchies, 
the  energy  food! 
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SAMPLE  COPY  TO  BE  MARKED  FOR  INFLECTION 
AND  THEN  READ  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  YOUR 
MARKINGS: 

Printed  by  permission  of  Tobe,  North  Hollywood,  California 
Announcer:     Are  You  trying  to  get  a  tan  this  summer? 

Getting  a  tan  is  one  thing  .  .  .  keeping  it  is  another  .  .  . 

Listen  to  this 

1st  Girl:    There  was  a  young  girl  named  Ann 
Who  spent  week-ends  getting  a  tan 
But  when  back  from  the  beach 
She  used  lotions  that  bleach 
So  Monday  found  Ann  with  no  tan. 

2nd  Girl:  But  .  .  .  there  is  a  young  girl  named  Fay 
Who  stays  tan  day  after  day 
When  she's  back  from  the  beach 
For  her  SET-TAN  she'll  reach 
Because  SET-TAN  makes  Fay's  tan  stay. 

Announcer:  R  .  .  .  .  IGHT!  Better  switch  to  SET-TAN  .... 
the  new  non-bleaching  lotion  that  gives  new  life  to  your 
parched,  dry  skin.  This  delightful,  fragrant  skin  softener 
is  non-sticky,  easy  to  apply,  and  quick  to  dry.  SET-TAN 
contains  lanolin,  the  wonder-working  skin  food.  Don't 
let  your  tan  fade  ....  buy  a  bottle  of  SET-TAN  today. 
S-E-T-T-A-N  ...  the  after  sun  lotion. 


CHAPTER     IV 


THE    STAFF    ANNOUNCER 


Dick  Joy 


'Experience  in  the  small  station  enables  the 
announcer  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  all  branches  of  the  profession." 


Chapter  IV 
THE  STAFF  ANNOUNCER 

Announcers  are  usually  classified  into  one  of  two  groups: 
the  staif  announcer  or  the  free-lance  announcer.  The  staff  an- 
nouncer is  a  man  employed  by  a  radio  station  or  broadcasting 
company  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  an  announcer  in  any  and  all 
capacities  to  which  he  might  be  assigned.  He  is  retained  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis.  He  works  regular,  scheduled  hours 
each  day  regardless  of  the  number  of  programs  falling  within 
those  hours.  First,  let  us  point  out  that  about  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  announcers  begin  their  radio  careers  as  staff  employees. 
Let  us  also  point  out  that  the  greatest  success  is  usually  attained 
by  starting  with  a  small  station.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious. 
With  a  small  station  it  is  usually  necessary  not  only  to  an- 
nounce but  to  write  copy,  produce,  create  new  ideas,  substitute 
for  actors,  do  sound  effects,  spin  platters  (records),  and  some- 
times operate  the  control  board.  This  general  knowledge  and 
experience  affords  the  background  which  will  enable  an  an- 
nouncer to  cope  with  any  situation  which  might  arise  later  in 
his  radio  career. 

If  you  should  start  out  in  this  way,  you  will  find,  as  you 
progress  to  a  larger  station  or  network,  that  each  field  of  an- 
nouncing becomes  more  highly  specialized,  but  your  past  ex- 
perience enables  you  to  decide  which  branch  of  announcing 
you  are  best  suited  for  whether  it  be  sports,  narration,  news, 
special  events,  or  commercial  announcing.  Let  us  consider  the 
duties  of  a  staff  announcer  and  how  best  to  perform  those  du- 
ties efficiently. 

Your  main  task  as  a  staff  announcer  will  consist  of  board 
duty,  which  is  merely  the  assignment  of  making  station  iden- 
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tifications,  spot  announcements,  and,  in  some  instances,  playing 
records  or  transcriptions.  For  example:  a  station  break  would 
read,  "W-R-E-N,  the  voice  of  Kernville"  (GONG)  "Twenty 
seconds  until  10:00  P.M.,  Lockheart  Watch  Time.  See  the  new 
Locklieart  Sportsman,  the  wrist  watch  designed  for  full  vision." 
These  announcements  vary  considerably  in  length  and  should 
be  rehearsed  and  timed  so  that  your  words  will  not  overlap  the 
following  program,  nor  will  you  leave  more  than  ten  seconds 
of  "dead  air"  (term  used  to  denote  a  pause  or  lack  of  sound 
transmission). 

In  the  Chapter  on  "Commercial  Copy,"  the  correct  handling 
of  such  copy  will  be  covered  in  greater  detail.  The  reading 
of  spot  announcements  should  not  prove  to  be  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. However,  spot  announcements  are  the  life  blood  of  a 
station  and  must,  therefore,  be  handled  carefully  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  sincerity  and  a  friendly  and  conversational  tone.  These 
announcements  must  be  commercial ;  they  must  sell  the  product ! 

In  a  like  manner,  the  call  letters  of  a  station  must  be  given 
a  place  of  importance  as  they  are  the  identifying  feature  of  a 
radio  station.  The  letters  should  be  given  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and,  above  all,  it  is  important  to  give  the  correct  call  letters  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  announcer  either  to  forget  the  letters 
entirely  or  to  give  the  call  letters  of  another  station.  So  watch 
out  and  THINK  of  what  you  are  going  to  say  before  opening 
the  mike. 

The  staff  announcer  is  expected  to  handle  many  programs 
in  the  course  of  his  duty — one  of  the  most  difficult  being  that 
of  announcing  a  classical  music  program.  Classical  music  brings 
with  it  foreign  names  and  phrases  with  which  the  musically- 
minded  listener  is  most  familiar.  These  names  and  phrases  musf 
be  studied  carefully  by  the  announcer  as  they  are  certain  to 
appear  either  in  station  programs  or  auditions.  Obviously, 
the  nature  of  this  type  of  program  calls  for  a  serious  and  dig- 
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nified  delivery  with  unfaltering  conviction.  The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  these  foreign  names  and  phrases  should  be  care- 
fully checked  prior  to  broadcast  time  and,  if  you  find  it  neces- 
sary, spell  them  phonetically  on  your  script. 

Another  duty  of  a  staff  announcer  is  the  reading  of  news 
reports  that  come  into  the  station.  It  is  a  good  policy,  when- 
ever possible,  to  rehearse  carefully  the  news  that  you  are  to 
read  over  the  air.  In  this  way  you  will  be  assured  that  the 
listener  is  getting  a  comprehensive  picture  instead  of  a  jumbled 
mess  of  information.  News  reading  also  demands  particular 
care  in  pronunciation.  If  any  words  are  unfamiliar  to  you,  do 
not  hesitate  to  consult  the  dictionary.  News  covers  the  world. 
So  check  the  foreign  phrases  and  words  as  well  as  the  English. 

News  should  be  read  intelligently  with  a  delivery  that  is 
impersonal  and  unbiased.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  an- 
nouncer suppresses  his  normal  air  personality,  but,  simply,  that 
he  should  deliver  the  news  at  hand  in  a  straightforward,  re- 
portorial  manner. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  many  times  there  will  not  be 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  and  study  the  news  thoroughly 
before  going  on  the  air  with  it.  Sometimes  it  must  be  torn 
from  the  teletype  and  read  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  it 
beforehand.  It  is  then  that  a  good  deal  of  experience  and 
practice  in  reading  all  kinds  of  news  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead,  and  this  practice  may  easily  be  gained  in  advance  by 
constantly  reading  the  newspaper — preferably  aloud — looking 
up  names  that  are  unfamiliar  to  you — keeping  abreast  of  all 
the  places  currently  mentioned  in  the  news.  In  this  way 
you  will  save  yourself  much  embarrassment  and  spare  the  lis- 
tener many  moments  of  unhappy  and  difl&cult  listening  by  being 
able  to  read  the  news  well  even  thojagh  you  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  it  over  before  going  on  the  air. 
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Tempos  and  styles  of  reporting  the  news  vary  with  each 
personality,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that,  regardless  of  indi- 
viduality, the  tempo  should  never  lag  enough  to  allow  the  lis- 
tener to  lose  interest.  Due  to  the  time  element  involved  in 
broadcasting  news,  every  item  should  be  concise  and  to  the 
point  stressing  the  important  factors  involved. 

Radio  is  respected  for  its  authentic  reporting  of  news,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  announcer  be  assured  that  all  news  is 
confirmed  before  releasing  it.  Most  stations  pay  for  a  news 
service  and  rely  on  this  source  for  the  major  part  of  their  news. 
News  received  from  such  a  source  is  considered  authentic. 

Through  your  reports  of  current  happenings,  die  news  of 
today  becomes  the  history  of  tomorrow ;  so  paint  your  news  pic- 
tures vividly  in  order  that  they  may  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  your  listeners. 

In  the  course  of  your  duty  as  a  staff  announcer,  you  will  be 
required  to  time  and  rehearse  programs  as  well  as  announce 
them.  This,  however,  is  explained  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
"Timing  and  Pacing"  and  needs  no  further  discussion  here.  In 
a  like  manner,  you  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  special 
events  such  as  taking  a  microphone  to  a  remote  point  for  an 
"on-the-spot"  description  of  floods,  fires,  races,  or  anything  of 
public  interest  that  cannot  be  brought  into  the  studio.  This  type 
of  program  requires  a  different  technique  of  announcing  and, 
therefore,  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

One  of  the  most  popular  assignments  of  the  staff  announcer 
is  that  of  handling  a  dance  remote.  Here  the  announcer  is 
required  to  introduce  the  musical  numbers  played  by  the  orch- 
estra in  night  clubs,  hotels,  and  ballrooms.  On  these  occasions 
the  announcer  becomes  a  master-of-ceremonies  and,  prior  to 
air-time,  invites  the  patrons  to  participate  in  the  broadcast  to 
the  extent  of  applauding  and  adding  a  real-life  touch  to  what 
otherwise  might  be  an  ordinary  musical  program.    Handling  an 
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assignment  such  as  this  gives  the  announcer  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  versatility  and  personality.  It  is  advisable  to  vv^rite 
these  introductions  beforehand,  whenever  possible,  or,  at  least, 
to  make  notes  as  to  the  general  idea  of  the  announcement.  The 
announcer's  introductions  to  the  musical  numbers  to  be  played 
are  his  own  ideas  and,  therefore,  such  an  assignment  is  a  show- 
case for  his  radio  work. 

Your  conduct  at  remotes  should  at  all  times  be  above  re- 
proach. You  are  the  representative  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion or  network  that  hires  you  and,  as  such,  should  remember 
to  conduct  yourself  accordingly.  You  should  be  friendly  in  your 
greeting  of  the  patrons.  Don't  be  "smarty"  or  "cute,"  but  at- 
tempt to  make  every  one  feel  as  though  he  were  a  part  of  the 
broadcast.  Have  the  people  participate  (if  not  against  the 
policy  of  the  company  for  which  you  work)  in  some  applause 
as  you  go  on  the  air.  Be  pleasant  with  the  patrons  of  the  hotel 
or  night  spot,  but  always  maintain  your  place  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  broadcasting  company. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  acquainted  with  the  manager,  who 
will  cooperate  in  keeping  all  patrons  "in  line"  while  you  are 
on  the  air.  Check  in  to  the  remote  spot  long  enough  in  advance 
so  that  you  can  carefully  go  over  the  list  of  selections  to  be 
played  by  the  orchestra,  and  see  that  they  are  in  order  and  that 
the  proper  credits  go  to  the  singers  or  instrumental  soloists. 
Do  not  make  your  introductions  of  the  musical  numbers  too 
long,  but,  rather,  keep  them  interesting  and  brief.  The  listener 
wants  music — not  talk. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  program  and  as  part  of  the  clos- 
ing announcement,  the  announcer  may,  in  most  cases,  put  his 
signature  to  the  program — that  is,  include  his  own  name  before 
the  "system  cue."  As  an  example:  "John  Doe  speaking,  this 
is  the  Tri-State  Broadcasting  System." 
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So  far,  we  have  dealt  entirely  v^ith  the  staff  announcer.  The 
free-lance  announcer  is  hired  by  individual  sponsors  for  com- 
mercial programs  only.  His  duties  are  not  important  to  the 
beginner  because  years  of  staff  experience  are  usually  necessary 
before  being  able  to  qualify  as  a  free-lance  man.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  you  be  familiar  v^^ith  the  duties  of  a  staff  announcer 
as  this  v^ill  most  likely  be  your  first  position. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  learning  to  do  the  big  jobs 
by  first  doing  the  small  ones,  Dick  Joy  makes  the  following 
statement:  "The  experience  that  an  announcer  gets  in  his  early 
days  of  radio  in  the  small  station  serves  him  well  in  his  future 
career  and  enables  him  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  all 
branches  of  the  profession." 

Dick  was  for  many  years  a  staff  announcer.  He  is  now  a 
free-lance  announcer  and,  also,  is  half  owner  of  KCMJ,  Radi- 
Oasis  Station  of  Palm  Springs,  California. 

As  a  staff  announcer,  you  will  often  be  working  with  differ- 
ent programs  on  which  there  is  a  dramatic  portion.  While  it 
is  not  a  requirement,  it  is  considered  both  good  manners 
and  good  sense  for  the  announcer  to  have  every  correction 
in  the  final  script  (including  cuts,  additions,  and  changes  of 
every  kind).  In  an  emergency  the  announcer  would  then  be 
able  to  step  in  and  help  any  other  member  of  the  cast  who 
might  have  trouble  of  any  kind.  This  trouble  may  be  anything 
from  dropping  an  entire  script  to  being  unable  to  continue  be- 
cause of  sickness,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  show  and  all 
that  is  behind  it  in  the  way  of  thought,  money,  rehearsal — as 
well  as  the  reputation  of  the  announcer  who  comes  to  the 
rescue — it  is  well  worth  the  little  extra  time  it  takes  to  get  the 
changes  and  be  ready  for  such  unforeseen  circumstances.  See 
to  it  that  you  check  your  pages  carefully  a  moment  or  two  be- 
fore going  on  the  air.  Count  the  pages  and  see  that  everything 
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is   in   order.    It   is    embarrassing    and   sometimes    quite    dis- 
astrous to  a  radio  show  if  you  turn  from  page  four  to  page  six. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  pass  over  the  subject  of  "staff  an- 
nouncers" without  giving  in  brief  form  some  of  their  relation- 
ships to  others  with  whom  they  work. 

First,  of  course,  is  an  announcer's  relationship  to  his  em- 
ployer. This  should  be  one  of  mutual  respect  and  liking  when- 
ever possible.  It  should  embrace  a  loyalty  both  ways  and  a  con- 
stant striving  on  the  part  of  the  announcer  to  improve,  not  alone 
for  his  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  his  employer.  This  improvement 
will  in  turn  make  it  easier  for  the  employer  to  talk  to  clients, 
as  well  as  prospective  clients,  about  the  merits  of  his  station 
and  its  personnel.  Respect  the  employer's  wishes  regarding  your 
personal  appearance,  actions,  and  attitude  toward  your  job. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  matter  of  your  relationship  towards 
the  people  with  whom  you  work — fellow  announcers  and  art- 
ists of  all  kinds.  If  a  new  announcer  is  hired,  do  all  you  can 
to  help  him  feel  at  home  and  make  his  work  and  his  beginning 
easier  for  him.  The  same  holds  true  if  you  are  working  with 
new  actors,  singers,  or  other  artists  on  a  program  on  which 
you  have  been  working  for  some  time.  Show  them  in  an  un- 
officious  way  the  manner  in  which  this  particular  program  has 
been  operating.  Point  out  to  them  anything  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  them,  and  put  them  at  their  ease. 

Your  relationship  to  sponsors  or  agency  executives  should  be 
a  cooperative  one,  striving  to  please  and  acknowledging  their 
suggestions.  Most  important  of  all,  LIKE  YOUR  WORK. 
Continually  try  to  improve  your  work  in  every  respect.  Enjoy 
every  moment  of  it,  and  accept  the  challenge  to  be  a  little  better 
workman  every  day.  In  everything  you  do,  both  on  the  air 
and  off,  make  your  own  personality  count — constantly  sell  your- 
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self,  for,  as  an  announcer  a  personality  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  ear  is  one  of  your  greatest  assets. 

Never  consider  an  announcing  job  beneath  your  dignity; 
get  all  the  experience  you  can  by  doing  anything  and  everything 
that  will  improve  your  abilities  as  a  performer  or  a  member  of 
the  radio  profession.  We  have  pointed  out  before  that  you 
will  be  expected  in  most  small  stations  to  write  copy,  sell  radio 
time,  run  the  switchboard,  act  on  programs,  do  sound  effects, 
and  many  other  things,  which  you  will  no  doubt  think  are  not 
allied  in  any  way  with  becoming  a  successful  radio  announcer; 
but  never  belittle  any  experience  that  you  have.  If  you  are 
given  some  "cold"  copy  to  read,  read  it  without  apologies  and 
without  fear.  If  there  are  mistakes  made,  it  is  too  late  to  worry 
about  it;  add  all  things  to  your  ever-increasing  store  of  ex- 
perience. 

In  following  the  career  of  a  radio  artist,  there  will  be  many 
auditions.  Your  first  one,  perhaps,  will  come  when  you  apply 
for  your  first  job  in  radio,  but  that  will  be  only  one  of  many. 
If  you  can  learn  one  thing  and  keep  it  in  your  mind  while 
doing  each  audition,  you  will  find  yourself  doing  better  work 
and  remaining  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  when  you  come  out 
second  best. 

Just  remember  that  there  are  many  factors  in  any  au- 
dition, and  one  of  the  greatest  is  that  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
perhaps  one  individual  may  decide  which  way  the  wind 
will  blow  for  you.  Relax  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
when  you  do  your  stint.  Try  to  remember  all  the  things  that 
you  should  do;  and,  when  you  walk  out,  retain  your  feeling 
that  you  did  your  best  and  that  there  is  only  one  winner.  You'll 
be  surprised  how  much  it  helps. 
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Chapter  V 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  program  depart- 
ment of  a  radio  station  is  the  division  of  Special  Events  and 
Public  Features.  It  is  this  group  that  makes  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  programs  such  as  parades,  man-on-the-street 
pick-ups,  educational  features,  and  programs  of  civic  interest. 
Fire  Prevention  Week,  Community  Chest,  and  religious  pro- 
grams fall  in  this  category.  "On-the-spot"  broadcasts  of  catas- 
trophes and  emergencies — floods,  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  war 
and  peace  conferences  and  conclusions,  atomic  bomb  tests — 
are  covered  by  the  radio  special  events  announcers.  When  the 
rocket  planes  begin  to  shoot  to  the  moon  and  the  planets,  "Spe- 
cial Events"  will,  no  doubt,  dramatize  and  summarize  the  initial 
flights  by  radio. 

An  announcer  called  upon  to  participate  in  a  special  event 
broadcast  should  be  able  to  ad  lib  fluently.  His  description 
of  the  action  taking  place  should  have  verve  and  accuracy.  He 
should  understand  programming  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
mould  into  a  unified  program  what  would,  otherwise,  be  an 
incoherent  broadcast. 

The  announcer  is  the  hub  around  which  the  entire  program 
revolves  in  the  special  events  broadcast.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  rehearsed  or  planned  mu- 
sic, actors,  or  sound  eflFects.  Should  there  be  sound  at  the  point 
of  broadcast,  it  is  up  to  the  announcer  to  decide  whether  to  let 
the  sound  speak  for  itself  or  to  add  his  own  verbal  description. 

Sometimes  the  special  events  department  finds  it  advantage- 
ous to  plan,  write,  and  rehearse  an  "on-the-spot"  program. 
These  events  happen  regularly  and  follow  a  definite  course  of 
procedure.     The  script  writers,  therefore,  can  anticipate  the 
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sound  effects  and  the  action  that  will  take  place.  They  will 
know  beforehand  the  best  vantage  points  for  the  announcers 
and  the  type  of  description  that  will  fit  each  individual  point 
of  pick-up. 

So  much  for  a  general  summary  of  the  working  parts  of  the 
special  events  department  in  the  modern  radio  station.  It  may 
easily  be  seen  that  the  announcer  is  by  far  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  broadcast,  and  it  is  largely  dependent 
on  him  as  to  whether  or  not  the  program  is  successful. 

EMERGENCY  BROADCASTS:  In  the  event  of  a  catas- 
trophe, such  as  a  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  or  hurricane,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  announcer  remain  unexcited,  keep  a  cool, 
level  head  and  convey  reassurance  to  the  listening  audience.  In 
many  instances,  such  as  these  mentioned,  the  radio  is  the  only 
means  of  communication  the  grief-stricken  section  has  with 
the  outside  world.  The  individual  announcer  is  speaking,  there- 
fore, not  for  a  radio  station,  nor  for  himself,  but  for  the  public 
at  large.  He  must  not  exaggerate  the  actual  facts  involved, 
and  many  times  it  is  wise  for  him  to  suppress  any  remarks  that 
might  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  consequent  shock  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  listeners. 

He  must  be  doubly  assured  that  what  he  says  is  absolute 
fact,  and,  regardless  of  how  desperate  the  situation  might  be, 
he  must  show  no  sign  of  hysteria. 

The  announcer  performs  a  real  public  service  in  these  crises. 
Innumerable  lives  may  depend  upon  his  words.  This  is  defi- 
nitely not  an  entertainment  type  of  program,  nor  is  it  a  com- 
mercial program.  However,  the  announcer's  words  must  be 
chosen  carefully  and  delivered  convincingly  in  order  that  his 
appeals  for  aid,  his  instructions  to  those  in  the  stricken  vicin- 
ity, and  his  accurate  reporting  of  what  is  happening  will  brinf> 
about  immediate  reaction  from  those  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
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Obviously,  there  are  no  practice  exercises  for  ttiis  type  of 
broadcast,  but  three  definite  points  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  are: 

1.  Make  certain  that  all  information  relayed   to  you   for 

broadcast  is  authentic! 

2.  Be  sure  that  any  feeling  of  hysteria,  excitement,  or  fear, 

vi^hich  you  may  have,  does  not  show  in  your  voice. 
(Many  announcers  find  this  to  be  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  broadcasting  an  emergency.) 

3.  Give  your  full  cooperation  to  the  proper  authorities  in 

charge  of  the  situation  so  that  the  radio  may  be  used 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  people. 

AD  LIB  BROADCASTS:  Although  the  emergency  broad- 
cast is  definitely  an  ad  lib  release,  it  differs  from  what  is 
usually  known  as  the  general  ad  lib  special  event.  In  the 
latter  the  announcer  is  gv^^^g  more  than  actual  fact;  he  is  add- 
ing color  and  enthusiasm  to  create  a  program  of  entertainment. 

Wendell  Niles,  Bob  Hope's  famous  announcer  and  a  spe- 
cialist in  ad  libbing,  has  this  to  say  about  special  events, 
"Ad  lib  broadcasts  of  any  kind  are  a  wonderful  training 
ground  for  the  announcer  and  enable  him  to  become  facile  in 
handling  all  other  types  of  copy." 

The  ad  lib  section  of  special  events  covers  such  functions 
as  parades.  Army  and  Navy  maneuvers,  sports,  or  anything  of 
public  interest  that  is  to  some  extent  unusual  or  impossible 
to  broadcast  from  the  studio  itself. 

On  any  special  event  of  this  type,  get  all  the  information 
possible  regarding  the  subject  of  your  broadcast.  Be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  occasion  if  the  event  has  a  traditional 
background.  Be  familiar,  also,  with  names  of  the  people  and 
places  involved,  the  organizations  or  individuals  in  charge  of 
the  event,  and,  above  all,  be  prepared  to  speak  fluently  and 
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unfalteringly  concerning  the  minor  details  that  may  present 
themselves.  Human  interest  is  an  important  adornment  of  this 
type  of  reporting.  When  these  incidents  occur,  describe  them 
immediately  as  they  lend  variety  and  break  the  monotony  of 
the  more  factual  information. 

The  exercise  in  the  chapter  on  "Narration,"  in  which  you 
are  asked  to  describe  a  picture  on  the  wall,  is  probably  the 
best  example  of  the  type  of  rehearsal  necessary  for  an  ad  lib 
special  event. 

More  than  on  any  other  assignment,  the  announcer  is  "out 
on  his  own"  in  this  type  of  program.  He,  alone,  must  make 
the  broadcast  good.  Finding  himself  writer,  narrator,  and  co- 
ordinator, all  at  the  same  time,  he  must  be  extremely  alert  for 
this  job.  He  does  not  know  what  will  come  up,  but  his  radio 
station  and  the  public  are  depending  upon  him  to  create  an 
interesting  and  comprehensive  program. 

THE  WRITTEN  SPECIAL  EVENT:  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  special  events  department  finds  it  advantageous  to  write 
and  rehearse  some  special  events  prior  to  the  actual  broadcast 
time.  Almost  without  exception,  the  written  special  event  is 
presented  as  an  educational  feature,  in  which  the  public  is 
acquainted  by  means  of  the  announcer's  narration  with  the 
details  and  interesting  facts  concerning  the  subject  of  the 
broadcast. 

The  material  for  these  programs  is  usually  prepared  by 
writers  or  announcers  who  are  sent  out  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
gram to  make  a  study  of  the  anticipated  broadcast.  From  their 
observations,  they  make  a  complete  summary  of  the  material 
at  hand  and  mould  it  into  a  working  script  that  will  give  the 
most  complete  picture  to  the  listener  in  the  allotted  air  time. 

Your  duty  as  an  announcer  is  to  read  this  material  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  seem  natural  and  spontaneous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  retain  all  of  the  data  compiled  in  the  prepared  script. 
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Your  delivery  should  make  it  sound  as  if  what  you  are  saying 
is  spontaneous  rather  than  derived  from  notes. 

The  average  person  is  most  receptive  to  an  easy  and  natural 
style,  one  vv^hich  seems  to  be  delivered  personally,  in  an  ad  lib 
manner.  This  holds  true,  incidentally,  in  nearly  every  type  of 
announcing  whether  it  be  the  reading  of  commercials,  intro- 
ductions to  musical  numbers,  or  the  written  special  event. 

However,  do  not  rely  completely  on  the  written  copy  for 
special  topic  announcing  because,  no  matter  how  well  rehearsed 
the  program  may  be,  some  unexpected  happening  may  arise 
which  must  be  adjusted  through  ad  lib  discourse  by  the  an- 
nouncer. Therefore,  here  again  the  announcer  should  be  as 
familiar  as  possible  with  the  subject  of  his  broadcast,  and,  as 
mentioned  before,  should  have  in  mind  as  many  of  the  minor 
details  as  possible. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  get  caught  with  some  unexpected 
time  on  the  air  with  nothing  to  say.  To  preclude  this  possi- 
bility, be  sure  you  go  armed  with  statistics,  interesting  bits  of 
information  about  the  players  (if  it's  a  game  of  some  kind),  or 
about  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  project.  This  is  mainly  for 
your  protection,  but,  of  course,  serves  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  station  for  which  you  are  working,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
listener  who  may  be  subjected  to  your  hesitancy  should  you 
not  have  anything  to  talk  about!  Always  be  prepared — in  ad- 
vance ! 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  to  the  announcer  nor  dis- 
gusting to  the  listener  than  uncalled  for  mistakes  which  mar 
an  otherwise  perfect  program. 

Watch  for  the  important  things  in  your  broadcast — the  in- 
teresting sidelights  that  add  color  to  your  story.  Make  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  written  note  of  the  things  to  stress  and  do  not 
neglect  them.     Mark  your  story  build,  and  put  yourself  into  the 
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spirit  of  the  subject  although  you  may  not  be  a  rabid  fol- 
lower of  it.  With  all  the  attendant  excitement,  it  is  well  to 
watch  the  possible  tendency  to  let  your  story  get  away  from 
you.  Speak  the  words  clearly  even  though  you  may  use  collo- 
quialisms. Keep  your  voice  vital  and  alive,  and  do  not  allow 
simple  word  mistakes  to  throw  you  off  stride. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  special  event  be  written,  ad  lib, 
or  emergency,  it  should  be  given  considerable  thought  in  prep- 
aration and  delivery.  It  should  recreate  the  scene  of  action  so 
well  that  the  listener  is  made  to  feel  as  if  he  were  present  with 
you;  and  it  should,  furthermore,  be  presented  in  a  very  natural 
manner.  This  is  one  time  when  a  clever  job  of  acting  is  in 
order  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  impression  that  you  are 
not  acting  at  ail. 


CHAPTER      VI 


NARRATION 


JOHN  M.  KENNEDY  with  producer  WILLIAM 
KEIGHLEY  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Lux  Radio  Theater. 


John  Kennedy  says:    ".  .  .  it  is  only  through  practice 
that  a  smooth,  convincing  dehvery  may  be  attained." 


Chapter  VI 
NARRATION 

The  radio  has  made  the  power  of  the  spoken  word  greater 
than  ever  before  in  history.  The  radio  announcer  must  talk  to 
his  audience  logically  and  convincingly  in  order  that  they  may 
both  understand  and  feel  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
In  relating  real  or  imaginary  events  to  his  listeners  the  announ- 
cer is  performing  one  of  his  most  important  duties.  This  act  of 
setting  pictures,  facts,  and  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  his  listen- 
ers is  called  narration.  Most  narration  may  be  classified  into 
one  of  three  groups;  1.  Descriptive  narration;  2.  Nev/s  narra- 
tion;   3.  Sports  narration. 

John  M.  Kennedy,  announcer  on  the  famous  Lux  Radio 
Theater,  has  this  to  say  about  narration:  "An  announcer  is  ex- 
pected to  do  narration  as  fluently  as  he  reads  commercial  copy, 
and  it  is  only  through  practice  that  a  smooth,  convincing  deliv- 
ery may  be  attained." 

Descriptive  Narration:  An  announcer  is  expected  to  do  nar- 
ration as  fluently  and  as  well  as  he  reads  commercial  copy  al- 
though die  two  are  entirely  difi^erent  in  style  of  delivery. 
Narration  is  usually  used  to  set  the  scene  for  a  drama;  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  it  is  employed  to  tell  the  entire  story.  In  any 
case,  you,  as  an  announcer,  automatically  become  a  narrator, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  paint  a  vivid  word- 
picture  keeping  it,  of  course,  fitting  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  the  narrator  who  reads  such  lines  as:  "It  is  twilight  of 
a  late  October  evening  .  .  .  leaves  are  drifting  down  through 
the  blue  haze  of  dust  to  join  the  heaps  of  red  and  gold  already 
spilling  over  the  curbs  .  .  ,  there  is  a  pungent  odor  of  burning 
leaves  in  the  air  and  on  the  street,  not  a  soul  in  sight."    In 
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order  to  paint  the  picture  properly,  the  announcer  must  read 
these  hnes  fluently  and  with  expression  so  that  they  will  create 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  scene,  thus  setting  the  mood  for 
the  drama. 

The  average  announcer  will  be  called  upon  to  do  as  much 
descriptive  narration  as  anything  else.  He  may  have  to  do 
narration  and  commercial  copy  on  the  same  program.  The 
narration  calls  for  delivery  in  a  more  natural,  conversational 
style  whereas  the  advertising  material  usually  is  read  with  more 
"punch."  This  change  of  style  does  not  mean  that  the  announc- 
er is  to  take  on  an  unnatural  voice.  He  is  simply  to  make  a 
definite  contrast  between  commercial  copy  and  the  actual  setting 
of  a  scene.  As  an  example  of  this  change  in  style,  listen  to 
almost  any  serial  aii  show  .^nd  notice  the  difference  in  the 
announcer's  method  of  reading  his  commercial  and  the  lead-in 
to  the  story. 

Then,  foi  your  own  advancement,  practice  daily  reading 
aloud  many  types  of  narration  from  classic  and  current  litera- 
ture. Compare  it  later  with  your  readings  of  commercial  copy 
that  will  follow  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  best  practice 
for  the  narrator  is  to  read  aloud.  Reading  aloud,  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  hearing  himself  and  trains  his  ear  to  the  proper 
emphasis  of  important  words  and  syllables.  His  expression 
improves;  he  becomes  facile,  and,  as  a  result,  unconsciously 
builds  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  establish  the  word  picture 
desired. 

NetiJS  Narration:  News  narration  is  separated  into  two 
groups — news  commentary  and  news  reporting.  The  chapter 
dealing  with  the  staff  announcer  adequately  covered  reporting 
of  the  news.  Therefore,  we  will  limit  the  discussion  in  this 
section  to  news  commentaries. 

Commenting  on  the  news  is  different  from  reporting  the 
news   in   that   the   commentator  expresses   his   own   personal 


JEAN  HERSHOLT    ("Dr.   Christian"),   ART  GILMORE,   and 
ROSEMARY  DeCAMP  ("Judy  Price")  shown  before  a  broadcast. 


BING  CROSBY  and  KEN  CARPENTER  during  a  broadcast 
from  Hollywood. 
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viewpoints,  his  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  nev^s  and  its 
ultimate  effects.  These  commentators  are  actually  noted 
personalities  and  not  regular  announcers.  They  are  often- 
times historians,  professors,  sociologists,  seasoned  journalists, 
or  authors.  They  include  such  men  as  Bob  Trout,  Edwin  C. 
Hill,  Sir  Cedric-Foster,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  and  Lowell  Thomas. 

Sports  Narration:  With  the  widespread  interest  in  sporting 
events  comes  a  type  of  narration  which  demands  the  services 
of  a  specialized  announcer  able  to  work  as  a  Sports  Nar- 
rator. Here,  again,  the  narrator  paints  a  word  picture,  but 
this  time  his  copy  is  not  a  written  page  but  a  visual  picture  of 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  golf,  or  any  other  sport  that  is 
before  his  eyes.  A  prerequisite  of  this  on-the-spot,  extempor- 
aneous reporting  is  an  authoritative  knowledge  of  the  particular 
game  or  sport  being  observed.  It  calls  for  quick  thinking  and 
keen  observation  as  well  as  an  unhesitating  manner  of  descrip- 
tive speech  to  keep  pace  with  the  action  taking  place.  In  sports 
events  the  entire  responsibility  of  painting  the  picture  rests  upon 
the  announcer,  who  must  relate  to  his  listeners  accurately 
and  spontaneously  the  action  of  the  scenes  before  him.  The 
sports  narrator  or  announcer  must  be  familiar  with  the  event 
in  order  that  his  entire  thought  may  be  devoted  to  the  actual 
action  and  progression  of  the  game  and  not  be  interrupted 
by  the  technicalities  of  the  situation  itself.  The  football  an- 
nouncer, for  instance,  must  know  the  game  well  enough 
that  his  description  of  each  play  deals  entirely  with  the  color 
of  the  situation  while  his  subconscious  mind  automatically  sup- 
plies the  technicalities  of  the  sport  with  which  he  is  so  familiar. 

The  sports  announcer  must  be  better  than  average  at  ad 
lib  in  order  to  fill  up  the  times  when  there  is  no  action  taking 
place  with  interesting  information  and  sidelights.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  the  commentary  during  the 
"time    out"    period    in    the    game.     The    announcer    mus' 
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then  keep  up  a  flow  of  words  to  hold  the  listeners'  interest, 
and  it  is  during  these  periods  that  he  has  his  chance  to  prove 
his  ability  to  ad  lib.  Many  announcers  will  take  advantage 
of  these  breaks  or  pauses  to  bring  in  school  bands,  crowds 
cheering,  station  identification,  and  any  data  they  did  not  have 
time  to  explain  fully  while  the  action  was  taking  place. 

In  the  event  that  you  are  assigned  a  broadcast  that  falls  into 
the  sports  category,  your  best  rehearsal  is  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  teams  involved  and  of  the  players  themselves.  Have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  statistics  at  hand  in  order  that  you  can 
discuss  their  past  performances.  Be  supplied  with  vital  infor- 
mation and  feature  material  about  the  schools,  players,  and 
coaches.  Be  prepared  to  prove  to  your  listeners  that  you  know 
as  much  or  more  about  the  game  than  they  do.  Remember,  you, 
as  the  announcer,  are  "always  right,"  and,  therefore,  you  must 
speak  with  firm  conviction  in  a  pleasing  but  authoritative 
manner. 

You  are  now  familiar  with  the  important  divisions  of  nar- 
ration. Bear  in  mind  that  an  announcer  can  only  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  The  following  exercises  will  aid  you  greatly  in 
improving  your  technique  of  narration. 
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For  practice  in  reading  narration  test  yourself  with  the 
following  lead-in  to  a  dramatic  program.  Strive  to  put  the  color 
of  the  scene  into  your  voice.  Read  aloud.  Repeat  your  practice 
until  you  can  complete  the  exercise  without  error. 


It  was  hard  to  fathom  the  expression  on  young  Chip  Stone's 
face  as  he  stepped  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  at 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York.  It  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  was  a  look  of  defeat,  conquest,  or  smug  and  evil 
satisfaction.  Chip  wrested  his  big  valise  through  the  jostling 
crowds  and  brought  it  to  rest  just  outside  a  row  of  phone 
booths.  Stepping  into  one,  he  slipped  a  nickel  from  his  pocket 
into  the  slot.  He  dialed  the  number  of  one  of  the  Big  City's 
leading  newspapers.  As  the  dial  was  spinning,  his  head,  too, 
was  reeling  with  the  thoughts  of  Jake  Hathaway,  his  man- 
aging editor,  and  how  he  was  going  to  take  the  news  he  was 
about  to  impart. 
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The  following  exercise  should  be  read  in  the  same  narrative 
manner.  Do  not  attempt  to  rush  your  reading,  but  give  every 
thought  to  telling  the  story  that  is  in  print. 


Believe  you  me,  this  boy  started  this  business  at  the  rock 
bottom.  Maybe  it  was  just  my  lousy  luck,  or  maybe  it  was  be- 
cause they  knew  I  was  the  Old  Man's  son,  but  every  dirty  job 
they  could  find  around  that  office  went  right  to  me.  I  didn't 
like  it,  of  course,  but  I  knew,  if  I  were  to  make  good  in  this 
business,  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  all  these  things  that  I  disliked 
without  an  outward  sign  of  rebellion.  Even  after  I  moved  up 
a  notch — into  the  office  of  cub  reporter- — they  somehow  always 
managed  to  drop  all  the  dirty  jobs  on  my  desk.  Well,  my  time 
would  come,  I  kept  telling  myself,  and  by  the  time  I  had  earned 
my  place  as  a  full-fledged  reporter,  I  could  really  smell  out 
the  news  and  write  it.  And  I  didn't  take  anything  from  any- 
body. My  skin  was  as  tough  as  alligator  hide,  and  it's  a  good 
thing  it  was,  for  soon  I  was  to  get  an  assignment  that  was  going 
to  require  every  bit  of  toughness  and  courage  I  could  muster. 
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Bill  Shepherd  was  my  photographer,  and  we  had  been  as- 
signed the  Parsons  case.  Maybe  you  remember  it — it  was  in  all 
the  papers  in  the  country.  It  seems  that  Rodney  Parsons'  wife 
was  killed  one  night  in  a  very  suspicious-looking  automobile 
accident,  and  Rodney  was  the  beneficiary  on  a  cool  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  policy  his  wife  had  taken  out  the  year  before. 
Rodney  had  no  valid  excuse.  But  every  one  who  had  known  him 
said  he  was  a  nice  man  and  a  good,  loyal  husband  and  as  de- 
voted as  a  husband  could  be;  and  he  couldn't  have  possibly 
killed  his  wife.  That  wasn't  good  enough  for  a  nosey  news- 
paperman, and  I  started  delving  into  the  files  of  his  past.  It 
didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that  a  few  years  back  Rodney 
Parsons  had  been  working  in  a  bank  and  had  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  home  some  samples.  As  a  result  he  lost  his  job  and 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  getting  another.  Earlier,  when  he  was  only 
nineteen,  he  got  mixed  up  in  a  stolen  car  rap,  and,  from  where 
I  sat,  it  looked  like  a  good  story  for  my  paper.  Tough  little  me 
— yeah — you  guessed  it;  I  printed  the  story;  public  opinion 
swung  hard  the  other  way  for  the  guy,  and  the  jury  waltzed 
in  with  a  verdict  of  MURDER  IN  THE  FIRST  DEGREE! 
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If,  and  when,  the  time  comes  that  you  are  asked  to  audition 
for  a  position  as  a  narrator,  it  is  wise  to  give  your  listener  a 
variety  of  types  and  styles  of  material.  This,  of  course,  is  true 
when  the  person  holding  the  audition  requests  that  you  furnish 
your  own  material.  In  such  a  case  it  should  be  easy  for  you  to 
prepare  a  short  bit  of  narration  of  several  types  which  will 
show  off  your  particular  style  and  voice.  These  same  points 
are  true  when  you  are  making  a  recording  of  your  voice  to  dis- 
play to  the  prospective  employer. 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a  sample  of  such  an 
audition  or  recording  test  following  the  narrative  style.  Use  this 
sample  for  practice  in  narration  and  read  it  aloud,  over  and 
over,  until  you  can  complete  the  entire  test  without  error  or 
unnecessary  pause. 


SAMPLE  NARRATION 

FOR 

RECORDING  TEST  OR  AUDITION 

1 

To  the  east  and  southeast  a  ridged  and  furrowed  moun- 
tainous belt,  not  high  but  steep,  here  bald  and  frowning,  there, 
shaggy  with  forest  growth ;  westward  of  that  a  tumbled  plateau 
region  subsiding  step  by  step  into  well-wooded  rolling  or  level 
plains  and  alluvial  river  valleys;  and  beyond  that,  depressed 
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like  a  saucer  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  plateau,  the 

green  parklike  Bluegrass  region  molded  into  long  wavelike 
curves  and  sv^^ells — this,  in  rough  thumbnail  sketch,  is  Ken- 
tucky, the  Bluegrass  State. 

A  land  of  milk  and  honey,  indeed!  What  w^onder  that  it 
drew  the  white  man  over  mountain  and  rough  wilderness  in- 
fested with  Indians  ? 

The  state's  chief  pride,  for  all  its  wonderful  and  rich  re- 
sources in  wheat,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  flax,  and  wool — to  say 
nothing  of  tobacco — is,  of  course,  the  famous  Kentucky  thor- 
oughbred horse.  Abundant  amounts  of  water,  fertile  fields  of 
pastureland  rolling  for  miles,  and  a  temperate,  even  mild, 
climate  give  this  state  a  natural  setting  for  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  stock.  In  the  early  days,  shorthorn  cattle  were  raised 
on  the  broad  Kentucky  plains  and  driven  across  the  mountains 
to  market ;  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  still  raised  to  a  considerable 
extent. 
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2 
The  lazy  hawks  circled  slowly  on  this  hot  summer  day  as 

though  they  were  watching  for  something  to  pass  down  the 
winding,  dusty  road  that  stretched  its  narrow  form  between  the 
rows  of  weeping  willows  and  alders.  Down  toward  the  lake, 
the  willow  branches  cascaded  to  the  roadside  like  cool  green 
fountains.  And  just  on  the  edge  of  the  water  was  comfortably 
settled  an  old,  rambling  two-story  house — a  house  that,  al- 
though badly  in  need  of  repair,  was  home  to  the  tousle-headed 
boy  that  was  shuffling  toward  it  in  the  road  so  covered  with 
dust.  As  his  bare  feet  pushed  into  the  clouds  of  dust,  he  was 
^  thinking  about  the  many  hours  he  had  spent  under  that  moss- 
covered  shake  roof  with  its  dilapidated  supports.  The  grain 
of  the  boards  and  battens  stood  out  in  serrated  ridges,  and  the 
small  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  reflected  the  hot  afternoon 
sun  as  though  doing  their  best  to  keep  the  penetrating  rays 
away  from  those  inside. 
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3 

From  Washington  comes  the  news  that  The  House  Re- 

pubUcan  Steering  Committee  approved  today  a  30  percent  tax 
cut  for  20,000,000  persons  in  the  low  income  bracket  and  d 
20  percent  slash  for  virtually  all  of  the  46,000,000  other  tax- 
payers. This  change  in  the  Knutson  20  percent  across-the-board 
reduction  plan  would  give  $386,000,000  additional  reUef  to 
those  taxpayers  with  taxable  income  (gross  income  less  person- 
al exemptions  and  deductions)  of  $1000. 

Speaker  Martin,  Republican  of  Massachusetts,  told  report- 
ers after  the  closed-door  Steering  Committee  meeting  that  the 
tax  bill  will  go  before  the  full  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  a  showdown  vote. 

4 

Well,  friends,  tonight  it  looks  as  though — from  where  I 
sit  at  least — prospects  aren't  any  too  rosy  for  good  labor 
legislation.  It  was  pretty  much  taken  for  granted  last  Novem- 
ber that  the  great  American  public  had    voted    for    definite 
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checks  on  the  power  of  unions.    The  Republicans  interpreted 

their  victory  that  way,  at  least.  But  the  cold  weather  is  behind 
us;  spring  is  here,  and,  so  far,  nothing  has  happened.  Com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  still  struggling  for  that 
all-important  common  program,  and  the  threat  of  a  veto  from 
Mr.  Truman  in  the  White  House  casts  its  ominous  shadow. 
From  the  union  leaders  there  has  been  no  help;  they  are  stand- 
ing pat  with  their  weapons — the  threat  of  political  reprisals 
next  year  —  bared  and  obvious.  Aspirations  for  the  post  of 
President  are  plentiful  in  the  Senate — some  of  the  juniors  having 
strayed  from  the  party  reservation  already.  Two  of  these,  Ives 
of  New  York  and  Morse  of  Oregon,  have  their  own  ideas  and 
have  put  forth  their  own  propositions.  These  proposals  are  so 
mild  that  labor  has  greeted  it  with  complete  satisfaction — at 
least  for  the  most  part.  Naturally,  there  are  always  a  few 
die-hards,  a  few  that  are  wary  and  on  guard  to  the  extent  that 
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they  never  commit  themselves  too  readily.  Both  senators  would 

outlaw  certain  types  of  the  powers  of  the  NLRB.  One  of  these 
proposals,  at  long  last,  will  require  financial  statements  from 
unions — these  to  be  submitted  to  the  board.  And  one  of  them 
says  that  the  "employer  may  petition  the  board."  How  wonder- 
ful that  must  be!  If  this  isn't  an  out  and  out  admission  that  up 
to  now  the  Wagner  Act  has  been  definitely  one-sided,  then  it  is 
this  observer's  opinion  that  he's  a  "monkey's  uncle!"  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  right  of  petition  was  basic  long  before  the 
Wagner  Act;  it  was  basic,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence!  Until  tomorrow  night — this  is 

..signing  off  with  the  old 

Biblical  saying — "Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom 
and  instruction  and  understanding." 
Good  night. 

(Current  items  and  editorials  could  be  substituted  for  the 
examples  given). 


DICK  HAYMES  and  FRANK  MARTIN  just 
before  air   time  on   the  Dick   Haymes  Shoiv. 


Frank  Martin  says,  "...  a  natural  manner 
of  delivery  is  the  first  requirement  o£  a  good 
announcer." 


CHAPTER      VII 


MUSIC 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
MUSIC 

The  birth  of  radio  brought  appreciation  of  music  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  people  than  had  ever  before  been  thought 
possible.  Before  this  revolution  took  place,  only  a  select  few 
were  financially  able  and  geographically  located  to  benefit 
from  the  concerts  which  were  held  in  the  larger  cities.  Radio 
has  brought  the  music  of  the  masters  and  concerts  of  the  popu- 
lar music  of  the  day  to  everyone.  A  preponderance  of  all  broad- 
cast time  is  devoted  to  music  and  musical  programs.  The  avail- 
ability of  music  to  the  people  has  brought  about  a  universal 
knowledge  and  liking  for  music. 

Musical  terms  that  used  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  average 
person  have  become  familiar  parlance.  Frequent  programs  of 
classical  music  have  made  the  names  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Rachmaninoff,  Mozart,  and  Tschaikowsky 
common.  Programs  of  every  type  include  varied  forms  of  musi- 
cal education,  which  the  listener  absorbs  sometimes  quite  un- 
consciously; until,  today,  he  or  she  is  quite  appreciative  of  the 
finer  points  of  music  and  its  background. 

Music  is  natural  to  radio.  Words  may  register  no  more  than 
any  noise — "sound  and  fury" — to  some  inattentive  listeners,  but 
music  insinuates  itself  into  the  soul  and  makes  a  subconscious 
impression  on  every  man.  It  "hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
beast."  Music  is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  the 
world  today. 

Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  radio  can  be  attributed  to  its 
use  of  music,  which,  in  turn,  has  become  more  popular  because 
of  the  radio.  The  announcer,  therefore,  who  is  to  radio  as  the 
farmer  is  to  the  soil,  needs  to  become  as  familiar  with  music, 
as  the  truck  gardener  is  with  vegetables. 
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As  much  as  hand  signals  between  announcer  and  producer 
and  studio  slang  or  trade  expressions,  technical  words  rela- 
tive to  music  are,  also,  tools  of  the  announcing  profession.  The 
announcer  must  master  the  pronunciation  of  musical  terms,  as 
well  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  individual  composi- 
tions and  composers,  so  well  that  they  are  incorporated  into 
his  store  of  memorized  information.  He  has  to  draw 
from  this  store  musical  references  for  the  majority  of 
programs  in  which  he  participates.  A  thorough  acquaintance 
with  musical  names  and  phrases  is  a  primary  qualification  of 
any  announcer.  Many  present  day  auditions  include  a  test  of 
the  ability  to  pronounce  correctly  and  fluently  the  many  diffi- 
cult words  connected  with  music. 

The  staff  announcer  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reading  musical  copy.  Often  he  is  required  to  select  the 
musical  numbers  and  write  the  accompanying  material  for  a 
well-balanced  program.  Consequently,  a  keen  sense  of  music, 
a  good  background  in  music  history,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  composers  and  artists  is  an  important  key  to  the  success  of 
the  announcer. 

Much  of  this  knowledge  may  be  gained  from  as- 
sociation with  musicians.  Many  good  books  are  avail- 
able on  the  history  of  music,  as  well  as  on  music  appreciation, 
and  there  is  no  better  source  for  checking  the  pronunciation 
of  musical  terms  and  the  proper  names  involved  in  the  world 
of  music  than  a  recognized  dictionary  on  the  subject.  Hence, 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  announcer  is  an 
authoritative  dictionary  of  musical  terms.  One  of  the  finest  of 
these  is  The  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians 
by  Oscar  Thompson. 

Since  musical  marks  and  repeats  are  handled  by  the  musi- 
cians themselves  and  their  conductor,  the  intensive  study  of 
musical  theory  or  the  playing  of  an  instrument  are  not  of 
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immediate  use  to  the  announcer.  The  script,  however,  will 
sometimes  be  dotted  with  foreign  words  so  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  study  of  foreign  languages — especially  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  Spanish — is  helpful  to  the  aspiring  announcer.  As  a 
professional  speaker,  the  announcer  will  have  more  confidence 
if  he  is  a  linguist  skilled  in  several  tongues  whether  he  dis- 
cusses music  on  the  air  or  not;  but  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  a  particularly  fortunate  acquisition  for  the  chairman 
of  the  musical  program. 

In  addition  to  choosing  foreign  languages  when  planning 
his  study  course,  the  would-be  announcer  would  profit  by  in- 
cluding in  his  curriculum  one  or  more  courses  on  music  appre- 
ciation; for  he  may  expect  his  job  to  require,  not  only  the 
ability  to  introduce  musical  numbers,  but,  also,  to  select  them 
and  fit  them  into  an  effective  whole  program. 

The  Boy  Scouts  had  the  idea  when  they  chose  as  their  mot- 
to, "Be  Prepared."  If  the  new  announcer  is  not  equipped  with 
some  introduction  to  music,  he  may  grope  about  in  a  strange 
world  of  unfamiliar  musical  terms. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  mapping  out  musical  parts  of 
air  shows,  the  announcer  must,  finally,  have  at  least  a  general 
understanding  of  the  part  music  plays  in  radio.  Its  importance 
to  radio  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  flexible  tool  not  alone 
to  be  used  in  pure  musical  programs  but  also  in  dramatic 
shows.  Music  can  actually  give  the  breath  of  life  to  a  script 
which  might  otherwise  offer  only  a  flat,  unidimensional  story. 
The  greater  portion  of  modern  broadcasting  program  content 
consists  of  music.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  three-quarters  of 
the  sound  emanating  from  a  set,  in  the  event  of  the  listener's 
turning  his  dial  a  complete  revolution,  will  be  music  in  some 
form.  There  are  more  musical  shows  on  the  air  than  any 
other  type. 
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Obviously,  the  most  common  musical  programs  are  those 
made  up  of  the  current  love  songs;  but  there  are  other  straight 
programs  of  music,  all  of  which  are  referred  to  as  concerts. 
These  shows  consist  strictly  of  music,  such  as  folk-songs  or 
ballads,  and,  of  course,  those  concerts  composed  of  classical 
music,  symphonies,  or  opera  recitals.  Programs  with  straight 
music  are  frequently  only  time-fillers.  Transcriptions  of  pop- 
ular, semi-classic,  or  novelty  tunes  often  fill  up  three-quarters 
of  the  regular  broadcast  day  of  lesser  stations.  At  their  finest, 
these  programs  offer  live  broadcasts  of  great  symphonic  or- 
chestras and  singers  as  well  as  the  popular  dance  bands. 

Among  the  more  subtle  utilizations*  of  music  for  radio  are: 
(l)  incidental  music  for  dramatic  shows,  (2)  background  mu- 
sic and  music  as  a  "bridge"  or  "cue,"  (3)  music  as  an  integral 
part  of  variety  shows. 

In  radio  drama,  music  has  immense  pictorial  power.  Fur- 
thermore, it  serves  as  an  emotional  intensifier.  Music  con- 
tributes to  drama  continually  and  successfully  as  a  sound  effect. 
The  words  of  the  announcer  may  help  to  establish  the  mood 
of  the  drama,  but  music  properly  used  can  set  any  scene  and 
enhance  any  mood  without  benefit  of  verbal  explanations. 
The  passing  of  time  is  also  indicated  by  the  use  of  music. 
Music  supplies  time  transition  completely  and  smoothly  far 
beyond  the  abilities  of  the  announcer's  spiel. 

Some  of  the  finest  and  most  original,  the  most  creative  and 
least  imitative  music  heard  over  the  air  is  incidental  music 
worked  into  dramatic  shows.  The  best  of  it  is  written  speci- 
fically for  the  spot  in  which  it  is  used,  yet,  paradoxically,  the 
finer  the  incidental  music,  the  less  noticeable  it  is.  Familiar 
songs  might  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the 
play  itself;  so  it  is  both  necessary  and  proper  that  incidental 
music  remain  in  the  background  where  it  will  underscore  and 
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point  up  the  story-action  and  not  distract  from  it.  Incidental 
music  is  mood-setting  music.  The  characters  are  acting  in  a 
normal  fashion,  but  tragedy  lurks  in  their  fate.  No  words  can 
shape  the  mood  for  the  impending  doom;  but  two  or  three 
bars  of  music  can  supply  the  emotional  coloring,  which  is  the 
determining  force  of  the  whole  drama. 

Background  music,  like  incidental  music,  must  not  detract 
from  the  main  action  of  the  show.  This  type  depends  entirely 
on  its  aptness.  Its  function  is  to  pictorialize  and  designate 
feeling.  Thus,  it  completely  defeats  its  purpose  when  it  is  part 
of  a  familiar  work  which  steals  attention.  Music  is  sometimes 
used  as  the  background  for  the  entire  dramatic  show.  Back- 
ground melodies  are  used  on  comedy  and  variety  shows  to  ac- 
cent comedy  routines  and  to  introduce  the  characters  on  the 
show. 

Music  is  very  effective  when  used  to  divide  the  portions  of 
a  program.  Music  used  in  this  manner  is  referred  to  as  a 
"bridge."  This  use  overlaps  the  role  of  background  music. 
The  bridge  is  transitional,  accomplishing  a  change  of  time  or 
place.  It  gives  pace  to  a  show.  Without  it  the  listener  would 
rightly  feel  that  time  and  movement  were  standing  still.  The 
bridge  gives  verve  and  pep  to  a  show.  In  a  comedy  program, 
this  music  may  contribute  to  the  humor  as  a  result  of  its  timing 
and  as  a  result  of  the  comedy  inherent  in  the  tune. 

Music  has  come  to  have  an  indispensable  place  in  the  va- 
riety show.  Musical  interludes  are  offered  as  a  welcome  part 
of  the  show  to  provide  contrast.  Variety  shows  are,  in  addi- 
tion, identified  by  a  theme  song.  This  is  a  musical  selection 
played  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  performance. 
It  must  be  of  the  same  style  as  the  show  which  it  represents 
and  must  be  simple  and  melodic  so  that  the  audience  will  soon 
recognize  it.    It  must  also  have  the  quality  of  being  short. 
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The  student  of  radio,  then,  cannot  escape  contact  with 
music.  The  announcer's  biggest  job  in  connection  with  it  is 
to  introduce,  identify,  and  explain  it.  On  the  following  pages 
is  printed  some  typical  copy  used  on  musical  programs.  Read 
each  program  over  carefully,  taking  note  of  the  words,  names, 
and  phrases  with  which  you  are  not  familiar.  Using  a  regular 
or  musical  dictionary  as  your  authority,  learn  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  these  unfamiliar  words.  Repeat  them  until  you 
are  confident  that  their  appearance  in  the  script  will  not  affect 
the  fluency  of  your  reading.  Then  start  at  the  beginning  of 
the  script  and,  reading  aloud  as  though  you  were  actually  at  a 
microphone,  see  if  you  can  read  each  of  these  sample  programs 
three  consecutive  times  without  an  error. 


MUSICAL  PROGRAMS 

Announcer:  Good  evening  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are 
greeting  you  tonight  from  Symphony  Hall  on  historic 
old  Beacon  Street  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  where  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  is  happy  to  announce  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  concert  by  the  famous  violinist,  Jascha  Heifitz. 
Included  in  Mr.  Heifitz'  group  of  selections  will  be  the 
works  of  such  well  known  composers  as  Mozart,  Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky,  Dvorak,  Smetana,  and  Liszt.  The  or- 
chestra is  under  the  direction  of  the  noted  conductor, 
Alfred  Wallenstein.  Their  selections  will  include  works 
from  some  of  the  same  composers  and,  in  addition,  some 
from  the  pens  of  contemporary  writers  such  as  Ravel. 
The  houselights  are  being  dimmed  now,  and  onto  the 
stage  here  at  Symphony  Hall  steps  our  noted  conductor, 
Mr.  Alfred  "Wallenstein,  who  will  open  our  program 
with  the  playing  of  Liszt's  "Hungarian  Rhapsody  Num- 
ber Two"  .  .  .  Mr.  Wallenstein. 
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ORCHESTRA:  "HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY  NUMBER 
TWO" 

Announcer:  That  was  the  "Hungarian  Rhapsody  Number 
Two"  by  Franz  Liszt  as  played  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  the  noted  conductor, 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallenstein.  Mr.  Wallenstein  now  directs 
the  orchestra  in  the  light  and  airy  sketch  for  strings, 
"Morning  on  the  Farm,"  which  Mr.  Wallenstein  has 
transcribed  from  an  old  English  folk  tune.  Here  is 
"Morning  on  the  Farm."    • 

ORCHESTRA:    "MORNING  ON  THE  FARM" 

Announcer:  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  ex- 
treme pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  noted  violinist, 
Mr.  Jascha  Heifitz,  our  distinguished  soloist  for  the 
evening.  Mr.  Heifitz  has  chosen  as  his  first  selection 
tonight  the  difficult  but  thrilling  "Bolero"  by  the  com- 
poser. Ravel. 

Heifitz:   "BOLERO" 
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Announcer:  That  was  the  noted  violinist,  Jascha  Heifitz,  play- 
ing Ravel's  "Bolero."  As  his  second  selection  tonight, 
Mr.  Heifitz  plays  the  sprightly  "Dance  of  the  Clovv^ns" 
from  the  opera,  THE  BARTERED  BRIDE,  by  the 
Czechoslovakian  composer,  Smetana.  Mr.  Heifitz. 

Heifitz:  ''DANCE  OF  THE  CLOWNS" 

Announcer:  Here  again  is  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wallenstein.  As  most  of 
you  knov^,  Antonin  Dvorak's  "Ecstacy"  is  based  upon 
the  "Slavonic  Dance  Number  Ten."  Here,  in  its  entirety, 
is  the  famous  dance  that  is  so  familiar  to  music  lovers 
everywhere. 

ORCHESTRA:  "SLAVONIC  DANCE  NUMBER  TEN" 

Announcer:  Frederic  Chopin  was  known  as  the  lyric  poet 
of  the  piano.  No  one  can  deny  that  his  music  con- 
tains the  intensity  of  expression  and  beauty  that  would 
accord  him  this  title.    In  his  short  span  of  life  —  39 
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years  —  he  composed  some  56  mazurkas,  13  waltzes, 
15  polonaises,  a  set  of  preludes,  and  19  nocturnes,  be- 
sides numerous  other  compositions.  All  of  his  work 
reflected  the  character  of  the  Polish  atmosphere  in  which 
he  was  born  and  reared.  The  orchestra  now  plays  one 
of  his  many  mazurkas- — this  one  known  more  familiarly 
as  "Peasant  Wedding." 

ORCHESTRA:  "PEASANT  WEDDING" 

Announcer:  That  was  Chopin's  "Peasant  Wedding"  as  played 
by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallenstein.  Again  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
introduce  Mr.  Jascha  Heifitz,  our  distinguished  soloist 
for  the  evening,  who  will  play  a  group  of  two  well- 
known  works  by  two  equally  well-known  composers. 
First,  we  will  hear  Mozart's  "Turkish  Rondo,"  followed 
by  "Neapolitan  Echoes"  by  Peter  Tschaikowsky  .  .  .  Mr. 
Heifitz. 
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Heifitz:  ''TURKISH  RONDO" 

Heifitz:  ''NEAPOLITAN  ECHOES" 

Announcer:  With  the  playing  of  "Turkish  Rondo"  and 
"NcapoHtan  Echoes,"  we  bring  to  a  close  this  evening's 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston — a  concert  that 
has  presented  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Alfred  Wallenstein,  and  the  violin  artist- 
ry of  the  noted  Jascha  Heifitz.  We  trust  that  you  have 
enjoyed  this  concert  and  others  in  our  series  and  that 
you  vv'ill  be  with  us  next  week  when,  from  Symphony 
Hall  in  historic  old  Boston,  we  will  bring  you  a  special 
program  of  all  Gershwin  music  as  played  by  our  or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  the  guest  conductor.  Sir 
Thomas  Beacham,  who  is  on  a  flying  visit  from 
London.    Our  guest  soloist  will  be  Mr.  Oscar  Levant, 

noted  pianist.  Until  next  week  then  this  is... 

saying  goodnight  to  you  from  Boston. 

ORCHESTRA:  THEME  UP 

Announcer:    This  is  the Broadcasting 

System. 
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WALTZ  TIME 

MUSIC:   THEME  UP  AND  FADE  FOR: 

Announcer:  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Each  even- 
ing at  this  time  station  XYZ  presents  WALTZ  TIME— 
a  quarter  hour  of  graceful  music  in  three-quarter  time 
as  played  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  its  guest  conductor,  the  well- 
known  contemporary  composer  and  artist,  Meredith 
Willson.  Tonight  we  are  to  hear  several  waltzes  of 
Johann  Strauss,  the  younger,  who  composed  over  four 
hundred  melodies  in  three-quarter  time.  We  hear  first 
"The  Emperor  Waltz,"  written  in  honor  of  the  Em- 
peror Franz-Josef  of  Austria.  Meredith  Willson  con- 
ducts the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

MUSIC:  "EMPEROR  WALTZ" 

Announcer:  Painting  a  melodic  picture  of  the  beautiful  coun- 
tryside in  and  around  glamorous  Vienna,  Strauss  has  put 
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to  music  what  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  a  century 

ago  put  in  words.  Here,  in  singing  strings  and  enchant- 
ing wood-winds  are  woven  the  "Tales  From  The  Vienna 
Woods." 

MUSIC:  "TALES  FROM  THE  VIENNA  WOODS" 

Announcer:  Meredith  Willson  is  conducting  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  melodies  rich  and  warm, 
composed  by  Johann  Strauss,  the  younger.  Less  played 
than  most  of  his  compositions,  but  equally  thrilling  to 
the  lovers  of  the  waltz,  is  this  tender  and  poignant  melo- 
dy inspired  by  the  sweethearts  who  made  their  ren- 
dezvous in  the  dimly-lighted  cafes  of  the  continent. 
Here  is  "Lovers'  Waltz." 

MUSIC:   "LOVERS'   WALTZ" 

Announcer:  While  "The  Blue  Danube"  is  perhaps  the 
best-known  waltz  written  by  Strauss,  it  takes  on  even 
more  beautiful  tonal  hues  in  this  special  arrangement 
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by  Meredith  Willson  ...  a  chifFon  styling  that  is 

both  modem  and  old  world  in  flavor.  Here  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  play  Strauss'  beau- 
tiful "Blue  Danube." 

MUSIC:  "BLUE  DANUBE" 

Announcer:  Station  XYZ  has  presented  its  nightly  feature, 
Waltz  Time,  a  quarter  hour  of  graceful  music  in 
three-quarter  time  as  played  by  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  its  guest  con- 
ductor, Meredith  Willson.  Tonight  w^e  have  heard 
favorite  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss,  the  younger,  in  dis- 
tinctive arrangements  by  Mr.  Willson.  Join  us  again 
tomorrow  night  when  we  will  again  present  WALTZ 
TIME,  featuring  the  popular  maestro  of  the  day, 
Wayne  King. 

MUSIC:  MUSIC  UP  AND  FADE  FOR: 

Announcer:  This  program  came  to  you  from  our  metro- 
politan studios. 
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(Note:  Sometimes  it  is  the  practice  of  stations  that  are 
not  on  a  network  to  use  a  cue  such  as  the  one  in  the 
preceding  program  instead  of  a  system  cue.  This  is 
simply  to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  the  program  and 
allow  the  announcer  on  the  board  to  know  when  to 
come  in  with  station  identification.) 

MELODY  TIME 
Announcer:     It's  Melody  Time! 

ORCHESTRA:  THEME  FADE  FOR: 

Announcer:  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  From  the 
studios  of  station  X  Y  Z,  here  is  another  program  of 
MELODY  TIME,  featuring  the  regal  rhythms  of  the 
music  makers  under  the  direction  of  Tommy  Katz.  Our 
featured  soloists  tonight  will  be  our  lovely  blonde  bomb- 
shell, Dorothy  Hanley,  and  the  popular  star  of  the  stage 
success,  Gei  Behind  Me,  Lee  Newton. 

ORCHESTRA:  THEME  UP  TO  FINSH 

Announcer:    The  downbeat  comes  from  maestro  KATZ, 
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and  brings  the  rhythmic  favorite  of  several  years  back, 

"I  Know  That  You  Know." 
ORCHESTRA:  "I  KNOW  THAT  YOU  KNOW" 
ORCHESTRA:  SEGUE  TO  INTRO  OF  'THEY  DIDN'T  BE- 
LIEVE ME."   FADE  FOR: 
AiJiJOUNCER:     A  favorite  of  all  music  lovers  is  this  melody  by 

Jerome  Kern.    Our  lovely  songstress,  Dorothy  Hanley, 
sings  "They  Didn't  Believe  Me." 

ORCHESTRA:  UP  TO  FINISH 

Announcer:  Song  star,  Lee  Newton,  selects  a  Warren  and 
Dubin  melody  from  the  picture.  Dames.  Nostalgia 
reigns  supreme  as  Lee  sings  "I  Only  Have  Eyes  for 
You." 

ORCHESTRA:     'T  ONLY  HAVE  EYES  FOR  YOU" 

Announcer:  The  music  makers  under  the  direction  of  Tom- 
my Katz  blend  harmony  and  rhythm  in  one  of  the  many 
lovely  Gershwin  tunes,  ""A  Foggy  Day." 
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ORCHESTRA:   "A  FOGGY  DAY." 

ORCHESTRA:  SEGUE  TO  INTRO  OF  "LOVELY  TO 
LOOK  AT."    FADE  FOR: 

Announcer:  Of  the  many  beautiful  songs  given  to  the  world 
of  popular  music  by  Jerome  Kern,  none  has  more  poign- 
ant appeal  than  this  melody  voiced  now  by  Lee  Newton. 
From  the  picture  Roberta,  here  is  "Lovely  To  Look  At." 

ORCHESTRA:   "LOVELY  TO  LOOK  AT." 

Announcer:  The  second  of  her  tuneful  twosome  comes  from 
the  pen  of  George  and  Ira  Gershwin.  Here  again  is 
lovely  blonde  Dorothy  Hanley  to  sing  "Someone  To 
Watch  Over  Me." 
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ORCHESTRA:    "SOMEONE  TO  WATCH  OVER  ME." 

ORCHESTRA:   SEGUE  TO  THEME  AND  FADE  FOR: 

Announcer:  From  the  studios  of  station  XYZ  we  have 
presented  another  program  of  Melody  Time,  featuring 
the  music  makers  under  the  direction  of  Tommy  Katz. 
Our  featured  soloists  tonight  were  lovely  Dorothy  Han- 
ley  and  that  popular  man  about  melody,  Lee  Newton. 
We  invite  you  to  listen  again  next  week  at  this  same 
time   for   another   program   of  Melody   Time.     Until 

then  this  is - -  saying  goodnight. 

This  program  came  to  you  from  Our  uptown  studios. 


CHAPTER     VIII 


COMMERCIAL     COPY 


Don  Wilson 


it's  up  to  him  (the  announcer)  to  be  sincere  and 
convincing  in  his  salesmanship." 


Chapter  VIII 
COMMERCIAL  COPY 


The  manner  in  which  he  dehvers  the  commercial  message 
is  likely  to  be  the  foremost  criterion  by  which  the  announcer  is 
selected  as  the  right  man  for  the  job;  for,  after  all,  the  an- 
nouncer's performance  should  represent  the  epitome  of  good 
salesmanship. 

Com.mercial  copy  (spoken  of  as  the  commercial')  is  the  mes- 
sage advertising  the  sponsor's  product.  The  appeal  of  the  copy 
in  a  newspaper  ad  must  be  designed  to  catch  the  eye  while  the 
commercial  copy  on  a  radio  program  must  be  written  and 
READ  to  appeal  to  the  ear  of  the  listeners.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  persuade  the  audience  to  listen  to  the  entire 
commercial  message  but  to  persuade  them  to  buy  the  product 
advertised.  That  is  why  radio  needs  good  announcers — men 
especially  trained  to  read  correctly,  in  the  manner  desired  by 
the  individual  sponsor — men  who  can  sell! 

The  announcer  may  be  called  upon  to  read  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: "punch"  copy,  conversational  copy,  friendly  or  "homey" 
copy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  persuasive  and  do  a  "selling" 
job  in  each  individual  style.  He  will  find  that  success  in  the 
field  of  commercial  announcing  is  most  profitable  when  his 
services  are  demanded  by  individual  sponsors.  All  announcers 
are  called  upon  to  read  commercial  copy  whether  they  be  staff 
men  or  free-lance. 

However,  the  staff  man  receives  a  weekly  remuneration  in 
a  range  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  week  and  up  for 
reading  commercial  copy  in  the  regular  line  of  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  announcer  whose  services  are  demanded  by  an 
individual  sponsor  will  receive  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
dollars  (more  in  some  cases)  to  read  the  commercials  on  the 
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sponsor's  individual  show.  In  many  instances,  one  announcer's 
services  are  demanded  by  several  different  sponsors  at  the  same 
time,  and,  therefore,  his  remuneration  may  easily  run  into  four 
figures  a  week.  Such  a  person  may  be  either  a  free-lance  or  a 
staff  announcer.  Many  announcers  are  "written  into"  the  script 
either  as  characters  or  as  masters-of-ceremonies  and  are  paid 
on  the  same  scale  as  a  featured  star. 

Thus,  you  will  see  that  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  study  care- 
fully the  methods  of  interpreting  the  various  styles  of  commer- 
cial delivery  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The  exercises  on  com- 
mercial copy  are  designed  to  cover  the  different  approaches  to 
radio  selling.  Bufe,  first,  let  us  point  out  the  important  factors 
necessary  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  commercial  announc- 
ing. 

"We  have  mentioned  it  before,  and  we  here  reiterate  that  you 
must  rehearse  or  practice  by  reading  all  copy  aloud! 

As  in  narration,  phrasing  and  emphasis  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  reading  commercial  copy.  Phrase  and  emphasize 
so  as  to  plant  the  selling  points  of  your  commercial.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  trade  name  of  the  sponsored  product  is 
always  an  important  factor,  and,  therefore,  each  time  that  it 
is  read,  it  must  be  read  with  a  pointed  emphasis  so  that  the 
listener  will  recall  the  name  of  the  product  when  he  walks 
into  the  store  to  buy.  In  a  like  manner,  pick  out  and  un- 
derline   the    selling    points    in    each    individual    commercial. 

These  things  may  be  factors:  (a)  Economy — pointing  out 
the  saving  to  the  purchaser  in  using  this  product;  (b)  Con- 
venience— stressing  the  greater  east  with  which  the  product 
may  be  used;  (c)  Construction — naming  the  ingredients  of  the 
item  for  sale;  (d)  Reputation  of  the  firm  selling  the  product 
— giving  the  number  of  years  they've  been  in  business,  personal 
endorsements,  or  testimonials  by  people  who  have  used  the 
product  and  found  it  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
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they  have  tried.  These,  of  course,  are  merely  a  few  examples 
of  selling  points  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  list 
all  of  the  factors  for  every  product.  You  will  find  in  reading 
the  commercial  copy  exercises  that  there  are  many  places  that 
require  phrasing,  pauses,  and  emphasis  for  effective  salesman- 
ship. 

PUNCH  COPY:  Punch  copy  is  a  term  used  to  define  com- 
mercials that  are  to  be  read  with  extreme  force  or  exaggerated 
emphasis.  These  are  usually  read  in  this  manner  because  of 
their  sentence  structure  or  by  request  of  the  sponsor.  When 
reading  commercials  of  this  type,  remember  to  project  your 
voice  in  a  manner  that  will  indicate  that  you  are  definitely 
attempting  to  make  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  listener. 

The  best  way  to  get  examples  of  punch  copy  is  to  listen  to 
various  radio  programs,  and  when  an  announcer  leaves  his  con- 
versational style  and  apparently  shouts  to  his  listeners,  he  is 
reading  copy  marked  "PUNCH!" 

CONVERSATIONAL  COPY:  Conversational  copy  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  "punch"  copy  and  is  read  in  an  intimate,  con- 
versational tone.  That  is,  the  announcer  seemingly  talks  to  one 
individual.  Your  manner  of  presentation,  therefore,  must  be 
warm  and  sincere,  giving  each  listener  the  feeling  that  you  are 
talking  to  him  personally.  Do  not,  however,  lose  the  vitality 
in  your  voice  nor  the  tempo  of  your  delivery,  for  this  type  of 
announcement,  though  friendly,  must  not  lack  life  and  convic- 
tion. If  you  will  assume  that  you  are  sold  on  the  product  your- 
self, your  voice  will  portray  the  sincerity  and  conviction  that 
are  so  valuable  to  a  good  conversational  style. 

FRIENDLY  or  "HOMEY"  COPY:  When  the  announcer 
seems  to  beg  you  to  listen  to  the  message  he  has  about  the 
product  he  is  advertising  or  directs  his  remarks  to  some  par- 
ticular part  of  your  home  and  family  affairs — he  is  then  exer- 
cising his  ability  to  read  "homey"  copy. 
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From  the  listener's  standpoint,  you  would  feel  that  that  fel- 
low knew  what  he  was  talking  about;  he  used  words  that  were 
familiar  to  you;  he  mentioned  your  grocer's  name;  he  came 
into  your  home  as  a  friend  to  give  you  the  best  advice  he 
could  in  regard  to  the  product  he  wanted  you  to  buy.  This  type 
of  copy  is  read  to  give  an  impression  much  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  "hometown  philosopher." 

Probably  in  your  own  community  or  district  you  have  some 
particular  acquaintance  who  is  an  ostensible  authority  on  al- 
most any  subject.  Make  a  study  of  this  character;  notice  how 
he  thinks  out  each  sentejice  before  declaring  himself.  He 
ruminates  and  then  deliberately  expresses  his  reflections  in 
language  you  understand,  thereby  convincing  you  that  he 
knows  what  he's  talking  about.  This  is  exactly  the  thing  that 
must  be  done  when  reading  friendly  or  "homey"  commercial 
copy. 

In  the  sample  copy  in  the  exercises,  you  will  find  commer- 
cials especially  written  to  represent  each  individual  type  of 
delivery.  Read  these  over  and  over — ALOUD — until  you  show 
definite  distinction  between  the  three  styles  of  reading.  Make 
sure  that  your  "punch"  copy  has  "drive"  and  exaggerated  em- 
phasis. Make  your  conversational  copy  alive,  sincere,  and  con- 
vincing. Your  friendly  or  "homey"  copy  should  be  personal 
and  "down  to  earth." 

As  an  additional  exercise,  read  aloud  the  continuity  to  be 
found  in  a  magazine  advertisement,  emphasizing  the  important 
selling  points.  This  is  an  exercise  you  can,  and  should,  do  at 
every  opportunity,  for,  regardless  of  where  you  are,  there  is 
usually  a  magazine  or  newspaper  available.  This  is  by  far  your 
most  important  exercise  inasmuch  as  you  are  confronted  with 
new  words  and  new  styles  of  writing.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  continue  to  read  only  the  announcements  in  the  exercises 
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of  this  book,  they  will  soon  become  memorized  and  will  no 
longer  require  effort  to  read  correctly. 

A  radio  announcer  is  confronted  with  new  copy  and  differ- 
ent styles  of  writing  on  each  program  and  must  be  prepared 
10  read  properly  anything  that  might  present  itself. 

Concerning  the  status  of  the  announcer  as  a  salesman,  Don 
Wilson,  known  to  all  radio  listeners,  says,  "The  announcer  is 
the  fellow  that  carries  the  ball  for  the  sponsor,  and  it's  up  to 
him  to  be  sincere  and  convincing  in  his  salesmanship." 

When  radio  commercials  were  first  used  on  the  air,  they 
were  written  by  men  whose  experience  was  in  other  media.  To 
capitalize  on  word  of  mouth  appeal,  advertising  next  turned 
to  showmen,  already  familiar  with  the  spoken  word,  and  trained 
them  to  write  radio  advertising  copy  exclusively. 

Today,  for  the  most  part,  radio  commercials  are  written 
^n  an  advertising  agency  where  a  copy  platform  is  set  up  by 
an  account  executive.  This  is  the  platform  or  "campaign" 
the  sponsor  believes  to  be  effective.  The  man  who  will  write 
the  radio  commercials  is  expected  to  confine  his  writing  to  the 
broad  pattern  that  has  been  set  down  for  the  product  in  the 
use  of  printed  merits.  The  sponsor  has  a  radio  show  to  adver- 
tise his  product  on  the  air  because  he  feels  that  it  reaches  a  vast 
audience.  Actually,  he  may  be  paying  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  show  to  air  a  three  minute  "sell"  on  his  product.  It's  up 
to  the  commercial  writer  and  announcer  to  sell  as  many  of  these 
listeners  as  they  possibly  can.  In  many  cases,  especially  on 
smaller  stations,  it  is  up  to  the  announcer  to  write  as  well  as 
read  the  commercial  announcement. 

Confronted  with  this  problem,  where  will  you  begin.-*  Here 
are  the  fundamentals  as  explained  by  Robert  Sherman,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  as  a  commercial  writer  for 
a  leading  advertising  agency  on  the  West  Coast. 
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"There  are  two  main  categories  of  radio  commercials,  radio 
commercials  that  'sell'  and  radio  commercials  that  don't.  Un- 
less the  radio  commercials  are  good,  no  matter  how  much  is 
SDent  to  obtain  radio  listenership,  radio,  as  a  medium,  fails. 
Writing  radio  commercials  is  an  art  in  itself  and  a  complete 
studv.  The  writing  of  commercials  is  not  dictated  by  fixed 
mles,  but  an  unrestricting  formula  has  been  developed  by 
tnose  wtio  nave  had  experience  in  this  type  of  ad  writing.  Since 
daytime  radio  is  different  from  nighttime  radio,  the  following 
scheme  will  illustrate  one  successful  daytime  commercial  writ- 
ing technique  and  theory.  Let  us  think  in  terms  of  a  food 
product. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  a  complete  study  of  the  ac- 
count. Study  the  advertising  problem,  and  let  the  account 
executive  tell  you  what  copy  slant  he  is  using  to  sell  the  product. 
He  may  have  slogans,  testimonials,  a  book  full  of  product 
claims,  perhaps  even  a  service  kitchen  where  the  product  is 
regularly  being  tested.  In  fact,  everything  he  needs  to  sell  the 
product  to  people  who  read. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  make  use  of  everything  the  account  exec- 
utive has  at  his  disposal,  but  you  must  reach  people  through 
the  ear  alone. 

For  simplicity's  sake,  assume  that  the  show  that  has  been 
bought  for  you  is  a  daytime  drama,  five  days  a  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  with  one  minute  and  fifteen  seconds  preceding 
the  story  to  talk  about  your  product  and  another  minute  and 
fifteen  seconds  at  the  end  of  the  show  to  cinch  the  sale. 

In  a  nation-wide  study  of  daytime  programs  in  which  the 
listener  was  asked,  "What  is  it  about  your  favorite  serial  that 
you  like?"  45%  of  those  who  replied  summed  it  up  in  the 
phrase:  "It's  true  to  life."  "It's  real,"  "It's  homey,"  "I  know  the 
characters  and  like  their  traits,"  "She's  natural  .  .  .  good  .  .  . 
kind  .  .  .  brave."  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  also  be 
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used  as  a  yard  stick  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  radio 
commercials  used  on  these  daytime  shows. 

Pick  out  a  basic  appeal.  You  might  choose  any  one  of  these: 
self-preservation,  love  of  ease,  love  of  beauty,  love  of  family, 
or  greed.  These  are  all  solid  basic  appeals  which  can  be  used 
to  think  up  a  lead.  The  fourth,  love  of  family,  is  a  good  basic 
appeal.  Threaten  its  loss!  Tell  them,  then,  that  you  know  a 
way  for  the  women  in  the  audience  to  keep  their  affection,  but 
make  the  approach  negative.  Start  it  something  like  this.  "Does 
your  family  think  you  are  a  mess.'*"  "Does  your  husband  wish 
you  would  go  away.?"  "Has  the  love  he  felt  for  you  turned 
to  hate.?"  These,  of  course,  are  exaggerations;  nevertheless, 
they  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  choosing  a  basic  appeal  for 
a  lead. 

Then  look  through  the  sales  claims  of  the  account  execu- 
tive. See  if  you  can  find  a  sales  claim  that  you  can  combine 
with  the  lead.  Using  Rich  Brothers  Soup  as  an  example,  it 
would  go  something  like  this:  "Try  Rich  Brothers  Soup,  and 
your  husband's  leer  will  change  to  a  cheer.  He'll  love  the  rich- 
ness of  Rich  Brothers  Soup." 

Then  say  it  again.  You  can't  say  things  once  and  have 
people  remember  them.  Repetition  is  necessary  to  reach  con- 
sciousness through  the  ear.  Try  it  differently  the  second  time; 
come  right  out  with  it;  say:  "Rich  Brothers  Soup  is  soup  just 
right  for  a  man's  palate.  Thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country  have  told  me  (do  not  say  'written  in'  if  you  do  not 
have  any  letters  because  the  network  is  sure  to  ask  for  them) 
that  Rich  Brothers  Soup  is  just  the  right  soup  for  their  hus- 
bands. Husbands  show  real  affection  after  a  steaming  bowlful 
of  Rich  Brothers  Soup." 

You  are  now  ready  to  approach  the  problem  in  an  irritat- 
ing way.  You  may  recall  that  it  takes  a  grain  of  sand  for  an 
oyster  to  give  birth  to  a  pearl.  To  put  this  into  practice  you  start 
repeating  the  entire  thing  over,  combining  the  disease  of  basic 
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appeal  with  the  cure  of  your  product  claim.  In  daytime  radio, 
such  as  serials,  however,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  irritating. 
Give  the  listener  a  break,  and  he'll  be  sympathetic  to  your 
product  story. 

At  this  stage,  you  decide  how  many  times  you  want  to  re- 
peat. It  is  also  a  good  time  to  run  in  the  slogans;  they  make 
good  tie-ins  which  go  with  the  product  claim;  they  are  mem- 
orable if  heard  often  enough  and  might  as  well  be  used.  This 
is  also  the  time  to  ask  your  friends  in  the  audience  to  buy 
the  product  if  they  have  the  disease  and  want  the  cure.  Ask 
them  again.  Then  tell  them  where  they  can  get  it  and  that 
they  had  better  buy  it  today  because  they'll  certainly  forget 
about  it  by  tomorrow.  That's  one  way  to  go  about  writing  a 
commercial.  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  write  nine  more,  and 
you  have  enough  for  a  week  of  daytime  serial. 

Let  us  look  at  the  next  problem.  How  are  you  going  to 
improve  this  basic  pattern  and  make  your  commercials  really 
outstanding  ? 

First,  develop  new  ideas  with  a  listening  pattern  that  grabs 
attention.  One  account  ties  in  the  product  with  champion  ath- 
letes and  coaches.  Since  it  is  an  energy-giving  product,  this 
carries  a  load  of  interest.  The  disease  is,  "If  you  aren't  a 
champion,  would  you  like  to  be  one?"  The  cure  is,  "Use  this 
product  champions  use,  and  improve  yourself." 

Testimonials  in  radio  commercials  are  important  and  take 
the  greatest  amount  of  work.  You  need  people  to  do  the  "leg" 
work  and  research.  As  an  example,  one  effective  method  of 
getting  testimonials  is  through  contests.  Prizes  can  be  offered 
for  the  best  endings  to  a  sentence  beginning,  "I  like  Rich 
Brothers  Soup  because  .  .  .  ".  The  winning  entries  can  be 
used  as  testimonials  in  radio  commercials.  Before  these  testi- 
monials can  be  used,  however,  the  contestants  must  sign  a 
release  allowing  you  to  use  their  names  and  entries  over  the 
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air.  The  winners  will  sign!  This  release  gives  you  a  group 
of  testimonials  that  will  decrease  the  cost  per  entry  of  the 
contest  and  add  authority  to  your  commercials. 

Among  the  rules  for  keeping  commercials  "sincere"  are, 
first,  not  to  think  anyone  in  the  audience  will  believe  anything 
about  your  product  that  you  don't  believe  yourself.  That  means 
you  must  not  write  with  insincerity.  Your  language  will  do  a 
better  job  if  it  is  human  instead  of  advertising  talk;  human 
language  is  more  persuasive  and  tends  more  toward  making 
an  outstanding  commercial. 

A  second  rule  is  to  take  the  account  executive's  selling 
ideas  which  are  good  and  give  them  an  entirely  different  slant 
in  order  to  make  them  better  for  radio.  He  will  be  pleased 
with  your  slant  and  may  even  use  some  of  it  later  for  his  pub- 
lication's advertising. 

The  third  point  to  remember  is  that  the  food  product  it- 
self is  made  out  of  a  substance  that  is  inherently  good.  A 
product  is  made  out  of  wheat.  Wheat  is  good!  Don't  forget 
this  possibility  for  a  series  of  commercials.  There  is  always 
folklore  connected  with  a  product  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of 
amazing  facts  about  it;  so  don't  lose  sight  of  the  actual  product 
you  are  selling.  Research  is  a  big  factor  in  improving  a  com- 
mercial. It  isn't  the  last  word,  however.  Experience,  skill,  and 
advertising  judgment  are  just  as  important. 

For  a  fourth  idea  you  might,  in  a  natural  way,  use  a  series 
of  leads  explaining  the  meaning  of  names  of  various  cities, 
towns,  or  restaurants  where  the  product  is  being  sold. 

The  fifth  is  a  novel  type  of  commercial  that  may  be  called 
the  "automatic  self-listener."  In  this  your  lead  is  a  riddle. 
Using  a  famous  person  who  has  signed  a  testimonial,  give  a 
pin-point  description  of  him  and  something  he  did.  Then  ask 
the  audience  to  guess  who  he  is.  Before  you  tell  who  he  is, 
use  his  testimonial  to  cover  one  of  your  product  claims  by  de- 
scribing what  he  has  to  say  about  your  product.   In  the  end  of 
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the  commercial  tell  who  he  is,  combining  that  fact  with  an 
invitation  to  be  like  him  by  eating  the  product  you're  selling. 

If  you  have  a  food  to  sell,  you  might  want  to  run  a  series 
of  scientific  recommendations  from  doctors,  nurses,  or  nutrition- 
ists. You  move  right  along  into  good  company  by  getting  them 
to  help  you  sell  your  product. 

A  sixth  suggestion  is  to  use  contests  and  premium  offers 
to  stimulate  the  sales  of  your  product.  Remember,  this  can 
also  get  the  client  "on  your  back"  because  it  is  an  acid  test  of 
the  pulling  power  of  a  program.  One  of  his  friends  will  prob- 
ably tell  him  he  earned  100,000  returns  from  a  radio  program 
while  you  only  got  50,000.  Many  factors  are  brought  into 
bearing;  so  be  careful  of  offers  and  contests.  Know  what  you 
are  doing. 

The  seventh  point  to  remember  is  that  man  versus  woman 
in  point  of  conflict,  good  humored  or  otherwise,  can  be  used. 
The  conflict  is  resolved  by  recommending  use  of  the  product, 
thereby  creating  domestic  tranquility.  Harmony  can  be  gained 
of  course,  as  the  result  of  using  the  product.  Advice  to  brides 
and  housekeepers  can  also  be  used.  After  you  draw  from  the 
standard  books  on  the  subject,  resolve  with  the  product. 

The  eighth  rule  is  to  remember  the  children  if  you  are 
selling  a  product  that  is  good  for  children;  but  don't  forget, 
though,  it's  Mother  who  is  listening  to  your  serial  and  not 
Johnny.  Let  Mother  tell  Johnny  about  it  and  buy  the  product 
for  him. 

Holidays  and  gala  occasions  are  wonderful  tie-ins  to  sell 
your  product.  St.  Patrick  can  help  you.  Write  out  a  sched- 
ule, when  you  have  all  your  possible  themes  worked  out,  and 
work  in  the  holidays  and  special  occasions. 

A  ninth  rule  is  to  recommend  to  the  audience  that  they 
use  the  product  at  a  time  of  day  they  are  not  ordinarily  using 
it.  For  instance,  selling  Rich  Brothers  Soup  at  four  o'clock  is 
bound  to  furnish  new  and  increased  usage  of  your  product. 
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A  tenth  rule  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  need  for  transition 
between  the  lead  and  the  body  of  the  commercial  you  are 
writing.  Remember,  your  listeners  are  doing  kitchen  work, 
general  housework,  sewing,  eating,  or  perhaps  dressing.  Pos- 
sibly they  are  thinking  about  these  things  while  they  do  them. 
It  is  sometimes  good  to  use  a  lead  closely  allied  with  these 
pursuits  because  it  is  then  easy  to  use  transition  into  product 
claims.  It  is  difficult  to  take  an  irrelevant  subject,  such  as  news 
of  a  jet  propulsion  plane,  and  use  it  as  transition  into  selling 
coffee  or  flour  without  straining  the  credulity  of  your  audience. 
Keep  your  leads  simple.  Keep  them  close  to  home  and  try 
to  keep  them  close  to  the  product. 

Lastly,  the  product's  popularity  is  something  to  brag  about 
and  must  not  be  forgotten.  Whether  it's  a  beginner  and  not 
well-known,  or  one  of  America's  favorite  products,  a  good  way 
to  make  it  more  popular  is  to  talk  about  the  popularity  it  does 
have.  It  is  easy  for  a  popular  person  to  have  new  friends;  the 
same  holds  true  for  a  product. 

You  must  always  remember  to  fit  the  announcer's  person- 
ality. Whatever  is  written  for  a  commercial  should  not  come 
from  the  writer's  lips  but  from  those  of  the  announcer.  You 
should  write  to  fit  your  own  personality  when  you  are  writing 
the  commercial  in  addition  to  reading  it. 

This  has  been  one  single  approach  to  day-time  commercial 
writing.  It  would  vary,  of  course,  according  to  whether  you 
have  a  daytime  or  a  nighttime  show,  whether  you  are  selling 
tires  or  whole  wheat  flakes,  whether  your  program  is  comedy 
or  symphony,  or  whether  you  are  one  type  of  announcer  or 
another. 

This  brings  up,  first,  one  of  the  most  controversial  questions 
on  radio  copy,  that  is,  how  long  should  a  good  commercial 
be?  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  rule  about  how  long  a  com- 
mercial should  be  if  the  rule  is  intended  to  indicate  the  best 
length  for  sales  results. 
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It's  like,  "How  long  should  a  ladder  be?"  A  stepladder 
would  be  too  long  for  a  second  story  window  people  didn't 
want  to  get  into.  A  fifty-foot  ladder  wouldn't  be  long  enough 
for  a  sixth  story  window  of  a  burning  building  which  people 
wanted  to  get  out  of  very  badly. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  at  this  point,  that  radio  makes  it 
easier  for  the  listener  to  hear  the  copy  than  to  avoid  it.  To 
avoid  copy  on  the  air,  the  listener  has  to  do  something.  That 
is,  he  must  move  to  the  radio  and  turn  it  off.  He  knows  the 
show  will  be  back  in  a  jiffy;  so  he  doesn't  bother,  particularly 
if  the  commercial  copy  is  well  integrated  with  the  writing  of  the 
show  and  skillful  enough  in  dramatizing  some  problem  to 
which  the  listener  wants  a  solution. 

Nearly  every  successful  advertisement  sells  by  solving  a 
problem  for  someone.  How  skillful  the  advertiser  is  in  making 
the  problem  serious  to  the  prospective  buyer  determines  how 
much  the  prospect  is  vv^illing  to  listen  to  about  the  proposed 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Some  advertisers  aren't  skillful  enough,  or  they  haven't 
a  product  they  have  learned  to  say  enough  about  to  hold  at- 
tention for  a  thorough  sale.  However,  if  you're  forcefully  re- 
minded you  have  to  wash  a  family's  clothes  every  Monday 
and  get  backaches  every  time  you  do  it,  you'll  listen  to  a  long 
sales  talk  about  a  safe,  no-scrub,  no-boil  soap.  Washing  a 
family's  clothes  is  a  serious  problem,  serious  enough  that  you 
are  willing  to  give  time  and  attention  when  the  hope  of  solv- 
ing it  is  aroused. 

Writing  good  radio  commercials  requires  a  skill  different 
from  other  writing.  Commercials  are  not  written  to  be  read 
but  to  be  heard.  Commercial  writers  have  gradually  been  in- 
cluded in  client  meetings  to  fuse  policy  with  copy.  The  chang- 
ing of  a  word  or  phrase  by  a  person  who  hasn't  built  that  com- 
mercial can  result  in  loss  of  listener-interest  at  the  point  the 
change  is  made.    The  function  of  radio  advertising  is  not  to 
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be  literary  or  artistic  but  to  sell  something.  These  two  differ- 
ences should  be  fixed  in  mind  before  attempting  radio  com- 
mercial copy. 

It  is  commercially  more  profitable  wholly  to  sell  half  the 
people  than  to  half-sell  all  the  people.  Fifty  wholly  sold  people 
will  make  fifty  purchases  while  a  hundred  half-sold  people 
will  make  no  purchases  at  all.  Less  than  a  complete  sale  to 
each  person  whose  attention  we  are  successful  enough  to  get 
seems  to  us  to  fall  short  of  the  best  return  from  an  adver- 
tising investment. 

In  summary,  a  study  of  successful  commercials  shows  they 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  what  seem  to  be  essential  ele- 
ments. First,  the  attention  of  the  best  prospects  for  the  prod- 
uct is  secured  by  a  statement  of  the  problem  proposed  to 
be  solved.  Second,  this  problem  is  usually  elaborated  in  order  to 
sharpen  the  listener's  desire  for  its  solution.  Third,  the  prom- 
ise is  made  of  the  solution  for  the  problem.  Fourth,  how  the 
product  solves  the  problem  is  explained  and  proved.  Fifth, 
a  happy  result  to  the  listener  is  shown.  Sixth,  the  listener  is 
told  what  to  do,  where  to  buy,  and  why  she  or  he  should 
buy  today.  To  keep  variety  and  interest,  this  order  is  fre- 
quently varied  to  get  sales  at  the  lowest  cost  per  sale. 

There  are  many  other  approaches  outlining  formulas  for 
radio  commercial  writing.  Nearly  all  are  good.  The  mistake 
many  writers  make  is  not  having  any  system  at  all;  they  "just 
write."  Even  though  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  can  be 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  applicable  with  effectiveness  to  all 
products,  some  sound  formula  will  increase  any  good  writer's 
ability  to  get  better  results. 

On  the  following  pages  are  several  types  of  commercial 
announcements  which  represent  various  basic  appeals  to  the 
listener.  These  announcements  should  be  read  aloud  and  re- 
peated until  the  announcer  is  confident  that  proper  distinction 
is  being  made  between  the  various  types  of  commercial  writing. 
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DIRECT  CONVERSATIONAL  COPY 

Yog  hoc!  Grace!  Come  on  in  and  listen  to  the  radio!  It's 
time  for  "Home  Town!"  What?  You're  not  finished  with  the 
dishes  yetl  Then  you'd  better  come  in  and  hear  what  the  an- 
nouncer has  to  say  about  dishwashing.  All  right?  Then  settle 
down  in  your  favorite  chair  and  listen!  You'd  have  been  fin- 
ished with  your  dishes  a  long  time  ago,  if  you'd  used  SUDSY 
in  your  dishpan.  Yes,  Ma'am — Sudsy  shortens  dishwashing 
time  like  nobody's  business.  And  it  saves  you  energy  because 
it  dissolves  so  quickly — almost  at  the  touch  of  water.  But  here's 
something  else — Sudsy  is  economical.  Yes,  it  costs  less  than  a 
cent  a  day  to  do  three  dishwashings  for  an  average  family  with 
the  new,  richer  Sudsy!  You'll  remember  that,  won't  you?  And 
next  week,  when  "Home  Town"  comes  on  the  air,  you'll  have 
your  dishes  sparkling  clean,  long  before! 
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CONVERSATIONAL    COMMERCIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

These  days  there's  a  new  incentive  for  going  places  in  your 
car.  It's  Rocket .  .  .  Miracle's  revolutionary,  new,  premium  gas- 
oline ...  a  gasoline  so  smooth — so  powerful,  yes  .  .  .  actually 
so  different,  that  you'll  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  you're  driv- 
ing the  same  automobile.  At  least,  that's  been  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  motorists  in  all  forty-eight  states.  It  almost 
seems  too-good-to-be-true,  they  tell  us,  hov^  engines  snap  into 
it,  once  Rocket  is  in  the  carburetor.  Touch  the  starter — and 
your  motor  just  seems  to  ffoiv — not  jump — into  action.  Shift 
into  gear — press  the  accelerator  a  bit,  and  you're  really  away  to 
a  flying  start.  And  there's  a  good  reason  for  this.  For  Rocket 
provides  you  with  new  luxury  in  power  .  .  .  flying  power  .  .  . 
something  mighty  close  to  the  smooth,  effortless  power  you'd 
command  if  you  were  piloting  an  airliner  through  space.  It 
gives  wings  to  wheels.  New  .  .  .  different  .  .  .  Rocket  is  truly 
a  gasoline  for  those  who  want  the  best.  And  yet,  it  costs  no 
more  than  premium  gasolines.  You'll  find  it  in  the  pump 
next  to  popular-priced  Mars  ...  at  your  neighborhood  Miracle 
Dealer. 
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PUNCH  COMMERCIAL 

It's  here!  The  new  1950  Flyer — the  only  complete  airplane 
completely  new!  Hydraulic  flaps  to  slow  your  landing  speed! 
Adjustable  pitch  propeller!  Manifold-heated  cabin!  More  lux- 
urious appointments!  Two-way  radio!  Everything  to  make 
flying  safe  and  comfortable  in  the  new,  economical  1950  Flyer! 


HOMEY  COMMERCIAL 

I  jes*  happened  to  remember — when  you're  at  the  grocer's 
tomorrow,  why  doncha  get  a  package  of  Robinson's  Sugar 
Dates — they're  doggone  good  an'  they're  good  for  you,  too. 
They'll  save  ya  money,  'cause  they're  packed  right  here  in  town. 
That  means  they're  fresh,  'cause  they  come  right  from  the  pack- 
er to  your  favorite  grocer.  So  when  you're  in  the  store  to- 
morrow, tell  your  grocer  I  sent  ya  in  to  get  a  package  of  Robin- 
son's Sugar  Dates.  And  don't  forget  to  be  back  with  us  again 
tomorrow  at  this  same  time.  Well,  I'll  be  seein*  ya  —  goodbye. 
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The  following  announcement  may  be  read  either  with 
punch  or  in  a  conversational  style,  according  to  the  spon- 
sor's wishes.  Study  it  closely,  underlining  the  important 
points    to    be    emphasized    in    both    styles    of    delivery. 

Eight  out  of  ten  commercial  models  use  Debutante  Toilet 
Soap.  That  certainly  is  significant.  It  means  that  the  fairest 
women  in  the  world,  the  beautiful  models — to  whom  an  at- 
tractive complexion  is  so  necessary- — place  their  faith  in  gentle, 
safe.  Debutante  Toilet  Soap.  I  wonder  if  you've  found  out  what 
a  luxurious,  delightful  aid  to  beauty  this  fine  soap  is.'^  And 
what  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  take  a  daily  bath  with  this  richly 
lathering  soap,  a  regular  part  of  your  beauty  ritual!  You'll  be 
sure  of  daintiness,  sure  of  skin  that's  sweet.  Debutante  Toilet 
Soap  has  active  lather  that  carries  away  every  trace  of  dust  and 
dirt  and  perspiration — leaves  the  skin  fresh  and  soft,  perfumed 
with  a  delicate,  clinging  fragrance.  And  when  you're  tired, 
you'll  find  a  beauty  bath  with  this  luxurious  soap  just  as  relax- 
ing, just  as  refreshing  as  a  beauty  nap.   Try  it,  won't  you  ? 
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COMMERCIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Type  to  be  determined  by  the  reader) 


These  five  cigarettes  in  my  hand  represent  the  amount  of  j 

i 

extra  smoking  you  get  from  a  pack  of  Palomars  because  Palo- 

i 
mars  burn  evenly!  Here's  the  proof!   Recently,   a  group  of  j 

I 
scientists  made  a  series  of  interesting  laboratory  tests,  on  the  I 

I 

w^ay  various  brands  of  cigarettes  burn.    Sixteen  of  the  largest-  I 

I 
! 

selling  cigarette  brands  v^ere  tested  impartially,  and  Palomars  I 

burned  more  evenly  than  any  other  brand  tested.    Palomar  ; 

1 

smokers  also  enjoy  the  bonus  of  expensive  tobaccos  .  .  .  care-  j 

i 

fully  blended  .  .  .  made  to  burn  evenly,  smoke  cool  and  mild. 

i 
j 

Remember,  you  get  more  smoking  in  a  pack  of  Palomars.  j 
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COMMERCIAL  COPY 
ANNOUNCER:  The  rest  of  this  thrilHng  story  will  come  to 
you  in  just  a  moment,  and  I  know  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  dififerent  and  is  great  entertainment.  And,  I  know 
enough  about  people  to  know  that  it's  certain  that  a  company 
which  has  been  doing  business  for  seventy-five  years — -and 
that's  true  of  WESTERN  BOTTLERS— must  be  giving  the 
people  the  kind  of  quality  in  soft  drinks  that  they  enjoy  and 
have  come  to  expect  ...  a  product  that  is  truly  above  average. 
Yes,  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  century,  WESTERN 
BOTTLERS  has  turned  out  products  that  are  truly  master- 
pieces of  taste  appeal  and  goodness — the  kind  of  beverages 
that  make  people  hanker  for  more!  Western  is  producing 
finer  drinks  every  year — it's  better  this  year  than  it  was  last, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  even  finer  as  the  years  go  by  be- 
cause the  experts  at  the  WESTERN  laboratories  are  constant- 
ly seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  please  your  appetites  .  .  . 
seeking  ways  to  bring  about  a  finer  taste  and  a  balanced  blend 
that  will  make  your  taste  buds  sit  up  and  take  notice  ...  to 
bring  out  the  peak  of  flavor  in  every  bottle  for  more  palat- 
able pleasure.  So  be  sure  YOU'RE  enjoying  the  luscious  soft 
drinks  that  have  been  welcomed  in  family  circles  for  over 
75  years— WESTERN  BOTTLERS'  products,  including  ROOT 
BEER,  fruit  sodas,  and  WESTERN'S  PARTY  COLA. 
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COMMERCIAL  COPY 

ANNOUNCER:  We'll  return  to  our  story  in  just  a  minute. 
So  I'll  just  borrow  that  minute  to  slip  in  a  few  words  about 
a  wonderful  taste  treat  and  energy  boost — JOHNSON'S  SU- 
PER-ENERGY WHEAT  CRUNCHIES!  (Chuckles)  Now 
I  know  that's  quite  a  lengthy  name  for  a  breakfast  cereal,  but 
it  should  be  because  it  takes  in  a  good  deal  of  nutritional  ter- 
ritory. Here's  the  why  and  wherefore.  Every  package  of 
JOHNSON'S  SUPER-ENERGY  WHEAT  CRUNCHIES  con- 
tains several  hundred  units  of  Vitamin  B^ — something  every 
one  has  to  have  for  normal  health  and  energy.  In  fact,  nutri- 
tionists tell  us  we  must  get  about  three  hundred  units  of  this 
pep  and  energy  vitamin  a  day  .  .  .  and  by  including  one  heap- 
ing bowlful  of  JOHNSON'S  SUPER-ENERGY  WHEAT 
CRUNCHIES  with  your  breakfast  every  day  you  get  that  mini- 
mum requirement!  And,  friends,  you  get  something  more,  too 
...  a  zesty,  wheaty-good  flavor  ...  a  delicate  honey-sweet 
goodness  ...  a  golden  taste  treat  that  will  start  your  day 
right  every  morning.  So,  try  it  soon,  won't  you?  That's  JOHN- 
SON'S SUPER-ENERGY  WHEAT  CRUNCHIES! 
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COMMERCIAL  COPY 

There's  no  denying  it,  folks — the  prices  on  living  are  up,  and 
that  all  adds  up  to  one  thing  for  Mrs.  Housewife  .  .  .  more 
intelligent  and  wise  buying.  Yes,  now  more  than  ever,  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  watching  out  for  quality  and  making  sure 
that  she  gets  value  for  her  money.  Perhaps  that's  the  reason 
why  more  and  more  people  are  buying  that  wonderful  quality 
product — CHOCLO — the  easy-to-make  drink  that  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold  and  gives  you  nourishment  as  it  refreshes 
you.  Man  oh  man,  there's  flavor  in  CHOCLO  to  satisfy  a 
queen's  taste  and  an  energy  boost  to  give  the  hardest  work- 
ing man  or  hardest  playing  youngster  just  what  he  needs  to 
carry  on  the  rest  of  the  day.  So  make  sure,  milady,  that  you 
have  CHOCLO  on  your  shopping  list  in  the  morning  so  that 
your  family,  too,  can  enjoy  all  the  wonderful  benefits  of  this 
tasty  energy  boost  that  is  simple  and  quick  to  prepare  and 
pays  off  in  dividends  of  flavor  and  "get-up-and-go."  CHOCLO! 
Get  some  today! 
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COMMERCIAL  COPY 

It's  a  sure  sign  of  spring  when  the  children  get  out  of  doors, 
burn  up  lots  of  energy,  and  then  raid  the  refrigerator  for  their 
favorite  refreshing  soft  drink — ZIPPO!  ZIPPO  is  flavor-w^eal- 
thy  and  rich  in  energy,  too — two  big  reasons  why  the  children 
love  this  delicious  drink.  And  Mother!  it  really  is  a  time  saver 
and  trouble  saver  when  you're  busy  with  running  the  house- 
hold. When  they  come  in  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  you  just 
tell  them  to  help  themselves  to  a  ZIPPO,  and  you'll  be  sure 
that  they  get  the  quick  energy  they  need — a  taste  treat  supreme 
that'll  keep  them  happy  and  yet  a  drink  that  won't  spoil  their 
appetites  for  the  supper  or  lunch  that  is  to  come.  ZIPPO  is 
so  readily  digestible  that  it  gives  you  a  lift  in  a  hurry.  So 
include  yourself  in,  Mother — sit  down  there  with  the  children 
and  have  one  with  them,  and  see  how  much  more  refreshed 
and  rested  you'll  be,  too.  Remember,  that's  the  big  bottle  with 
the  red  label  bearing  the  blue  letters,  Z-I-P-P-O — Zippo — the 
energy  lift  and  taste  treat  all  in  one! 
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COMMERCIAL  COPY 

Well,  there's  a  lot  of  thrills  and  excitement  left  in  store  for 
all  of  us  tonight  and  a  bang-up  ending  to  come!  So  don't 
miss  it!  And  for  a  bang-up  ending  to  your  day  .  .  .  why  not 
run  right  out  to  the  kitchen  and  spread  some  tasty  slices  of 
ACME  BREAD  with  creamy  butter  and  some  jam  and  have 
with  it  a  tall  glass  of  milk?  Mmmm-mmm!  Brother,  there  is 
eating  pleasure  that's  something  to  write  home  about.  Be- 
cause ACME  BREAD  is  so  crammed  full  of  wonderful  flavor 
...  so  brimming  with  unfailing  freshness  .  .  .  it's  a  real  taste 
treat  any  way  you  serve  it.  But  then  that's  not  so  surprising 
when  you  consider  these  facts — ^ACME  BREAD  is  made  with 
just  the  top-quality  ingredients  and  baked  in  a  special  way 
that  seals  in  the  goodness — keeps  it  fresh  and  tender  all  the 
time  it's  baking.  So  give  ACME  BREAD  a  try.  We're  sure 
you'll  agree  with  us  as  to  its  swell-elegant  flavor  ...  its 
tasty  oven-freshness  that  multiplies  your  eating  pleasure  any 
way  you  serve  it — toasted  or  fresh  .  .  .  any  time  of  day.  Get 
a  loaf  today.  Ask  for  ACME  BREAD  .  .  .  good  to  the  last 
slice ! 


Maurie  Webster 


'A  knowledge  of  timing  and  production 
procedure  is  of  great  importance  to  an 
announcer." 
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Chapter  IX 
TIMING  AND  PACING 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  announcer  as  an  individual, 
dealing  entirely  with  the  voice  and  style  of  his  delivery.  How- 
ever, this  chapter  shows  how  an  announcer  becomes  more  in- 
volved in  the  program  since  many  times  he  must  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  producer  or  director  and,  therefore,  the  control  of 
the  entire  show. 

Maurie  Webster,  for  many  years  an  announcer,  and  now 
Executive  Assistant  in  the  program  department  at  CBS  in 
Hollywood,  says,  "A  knowledge  of  timing  and  production 
procedure  is  of  great  importance  to  an  announcer." 

Timing  is  vital  to  all  shows  inasmuch  as  each  program  has 
a  definitely  scheduled  starting  and  ending  time.  A  so-called 
fifteen  minute  program  practically  always  runs  fourteen  min- 
utes and  thirty  seconds.  The  time  between  the  "system  cue" 
at  14:30  (minutes)  and  the  program  to  follow  is  used  to  give 
station  identification  and  spot  announcements,  such  as,  "KNX, 
Los  Angeles,  The  Voice  of  Hollywood,  'Crunchy  Wunchy 
cereal  is  good  and  good  for  you — buy  some  from  your  grocer 
today.'  " 

In  the  same  manner,  thirty  minute  programs  are  timed  to 
run  twenty-nine  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  One  hour  pro- 
grams run  fifty-nine  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  In  other  words, 
the  over-all  time  of  any  program  is  from  its  scheduled  starting 
time  until  thirty  seconds  before  the  program  to  follow. 

From  the  above  paragraph  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  every 
program  must  be  timed  carefully  before  going  on  the  air.  "Ah 
yes,"  you  say,  "But  those  are  not  the  problems  of  an  announcer 
— timing  is  for  the  producer  or  director."   Yes,  that  is  true  in 
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most  cases,  but  many  times  the  announcer  is  required  to  do 
both  his  job  and  that  of  the  producer.  Therefore,  you  must 
give  considerable  thought  and  study  to  tiie  method  of  pro- 
gram timing. 

Wiien  timing  a  program,  one  of  the  first  elements  of  the 
show  you  must  consider  is  the  music.  If  the  program  has  mu- 
sical numbers  (orchestral,  vocal,  etc.),  each  number  must  be 
timed  individually  so  that  you  may  total  the  exact  number 
of  minutes  and  seconds  in  your  show.  Then,  if  the  program 
contains  a  dramatic  spot,  the  play  should  be  rehearsed  two  or 
three  times  so  that  the  artists  and  sound  effects  men  will  be 
able  to  go  through  a  timing  rehearsal  at  the  normal  playing 
tempo.  This  will  enable  you  to  get  a  timing  of  the  dramatic 
spot  in  minutes  and  seconds.  This  same  routine  is  carried  out 
with  each  individual  portion  of  the  program,  that  is,  musical 
numbers,  drama,  guest  speaker,  comedy  routine,  and  announc- 
er's copy  including  opening  and  close.  The  total  of  all  these 
♦  timings  plus  an  estimated  amount  of  time  for  laughter,  ap- 
plause, etc.,  is  the  estimated  running  time  of  the  program.  This 
aggregate  timing  must  concur  with  the  allotted  air  time  for  the 
show.  If  it  is  greater  than  the  latter,  something  must  be  de- 
leted— if  less,  material  must  be  added.  The  allotted  time  for 
the  various  parts  of  a  model  sponsored  variety  show  of  thirty 
minutes  would  be  something  like  the  following: 

Music   — lll/^  minutes 

Comedy  routine IOI/2 

Commercial  advertising 3 

Opening  and  closing 2 

Laughter  and  applause   (spread) 2I/2 


Total       29l/'2  minutes 

When  you  have  acquired  the  desired  estimated  time  for 
your  program,  it  is  then  ready  for  a  dress  rehearsal.   The  dress 
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rehearsal  should  go  exactly  as  the  anticipated  air  show  so  that 
a  running  time  may  be  noted  at  fifteen  second  intervals  on  the 
edge  of  your  script. 

The  program  is  now  ready  for  the  air,  and,  as  it  progresses, 
the  times  may  be  checked  against  your  rehearsal  markings  so 
that  you  may  know  whether  to  stretch  or  speed  up  the  pro- 
gram as  it  moves  along.  Therefore,  in  the  final  draft,  there 
must  be  provision  for  flexibility  in  length.  The  announcer 
watches  the  large  sweep  second  hand  on  the  clock  before  him 
and  varies  his  tempo  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  show  off 
and  give  system  cue  "on  the  nose." 

The  technique  of  properly  timing  a  script  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  requisites  of  a  first-class  producer  since  modern 
radio  broadcasting  must  rigidly  adhere  to  time  schedules. 
Local  stations,  perhaps,  experience  little  difficulty  when  a 
program  falls  a  trifle  short  or  runs  a  few  seconds  beyond  the 
allotted  time,  but  members  of  a  network  have  a  different 
problem.  On  networks  and  their  affiliated  stations,  several 
different  shows  are  being  broadcast  simultaneously  for  various 
parts  of  the  country  from  one  key  station.  Failure  of  one  of 
these  programs  to  end  at  the  time  indicated  would  cause  an 
embarrassing  tangle  for  the  engineers,  surprise  listeners  who 
might  be  treated  to  the  end  of  a  show  meant  exclusively  for 
some  other  area,  and  anger  the  sponsor  whose  precious  time 
has  been  cut  by  another's  program  running  into  his  own. 

Therefore,  the  announcer's  ability  to  estimate  time  lapse 
and  to  use  good  stop-watch  accuracy  when  he  is  responsible 
for  timing  the  program,  are  invaluable  assets.  The  over-all 
time  for  all  programs  is  a  pre-set  number  of  minutes  and 
seconds ;  and  making  the  script  fit  within  these  bounds  generally 
requires  considerable  timing,  cutting,  re-writing,  and  re-timing. 
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Generally  speaking,  programs  can  be  more  easily  and 
smoothly  stretched  than  shortened  during  a  broadcast.  How- 
ever, audiences  become  somewhat  irritated  when  a  program 
is  obviously  prolonged  or  hurried  off  the  air.  Therefore,  when 
the  announcer  finds  himself  responsible  for  the  production  of 
a  program,  he  is  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  timing  that 
is  just  as  keen  as  that  of  any  producer  or  director. 

Radio  timing  is  really  not  difficult  to  master  once  a  good 
system  can  be  found  that  will  work  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Many  systems  of  timing  are  now  in  use,  but  these  systems  do 
not  vary  to  any  great  extent  one  from  another.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  announcer  to  acquaint  himself  with  an  accurate 
means  of  keeping  time  for  the  production  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved.   In  general,  the  points  to  take  into  consideration  are: 

1.  The  entire  length  of  the  show.  2.  The  amount  of 
spread  required  for  the  particular  program.  3.  The  cumula- 
tive time  of  the  commercials.  4.  The  time  necessary  for 
musical  bridges  and  musical  numbers.  5.  The  time  required 
for  all  the  billboard,  or  opening,  and  lead-in  to  the  program. 
6.  The  time  required  for  the  closing  and  sign-off  of  the 
show.    7.     The  aggregate  time  for  the  script  itself. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  you  are  handed  a  dramatic  script 
with  which  you  are  to  perform  the  duties  of  announcer  and 
producer.  The  first  step  is  to  read  the  script  and  time  your 
reading  so  that  you  will  have  a  fair  conception  of  its  length. 
After  this  reading  is  complete,  you  know  approximately  how 
much  over  or  under  this  show  is  going  to  run  before  it  is  given 
to  the  cast.  This  is  a  good  time  to  study  and  mark  tentative 
cuts  or  additions  to  be  made  in  the  script.  Second,  the  next 
timing  would  come  during  the  first  complete  rehearsal  of  the 
program,  and,  during  this  reading,  the  timing  should  be  marked 
at  fifteen-second  intervals  beginning  with  the  first  line  of  the 
script  and  ending  with  the  system  cue  at  the  end  of  the  show. 
These   fifteen-second   intervals   will   be  of  great  value   as   a 
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guide  to  making  the  necessary  cuts  or  additions  to  the  script 
prior  to  the  dress  rehearsal.  The  third  timing  will  come  dur- 
ing the  dress  rehearsal. 

By  this  time  all  cuts  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
script,  and  the  entire  show  should  be  very  near  to  the  exact 
time  required.  The  dress  rehearsal  timing  should  be  most  ac- 
curate, and,  therefore,  it  is  only  logical  that  a  stopwatch  be 
used  for  timing.  Here  again  the  watch  should  be  started  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  program  and  stopped  at  the  time  of  the 
system  cue  on  the  end  of  the  show.  Between  the  start  and 
stop  of  the  watch,  fifteen-second  intervals  should  be  marked  in 
the  script  so  that  there  is  a  record  of  the  running  time  through- 
out the  program.  This  timing  is  the  key  timing  so  far  as  the 
producer  is  concerned.  It  is  from  these  figures  that  he  will  de- 
termine how  his  air  show  is  running  and  whether  it  is  run- 
ning long,  short,  or  right  on  the  estimated  time. 

If  the  dress  rehearsal  were  to  come  out  exactly  right,  so 
far  as  timing  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  point  in  work- 
ing further  with  the  timing  of  the  show.  However,  such  cases 
are  rare,  and,  therefore,  it  is  always  necessary  to  work  out  an 
additional  timing  to  follow  during  the  air  show.  The  most 
common  system  is  that  of  BACKTIMING.  For  the  sake  of 
explanation  of  backtiming  let  us  assume  that: 

a.  We  are  producing  a   fifteen  minute  program.    (This 

show  should  then  run  14:30.) 

b.  Our  dress  rehearsal  timing  for  the  show  was   l4:45. 

c.  We  estimate  that  we  will  need  30  seconds  spread  while 

on  the  air. 

Therefore,  by  adding  30  seconds  spread  expected  to  be 
needed  on  the  air  to  the  dress  timing  of  14:45  the  total  timing 
for  the  program  would  be  15:15.  In  other  words,  the  script 
is  still  45  seconds  too  long  and  must  be  cut.    It  is  after  these 
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cuts  (or  additions  if  the  dress  rehearsal  runs  short  instead  of 
long)  are  made  that  the  backtiming  is  added  to  the  script.  The 
backtiming  routine  is  as  follows: 

In  the  right  hand  margin  of  the  script  beside  the  last  word 
of  the  program  (usually  the  system  cue)  write  the  time  at 
which  you  should  be  ending  the  program.  In  the  fifteen 
minute  program  mentioned  here  the  first  figure  of  the 
backtiming — which  is  at  the  end  of  the  script — would  be 
14:30.   That  is  the  time  that  you  should  end  the  show. 

The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  figure  at  the  same 
spot  in  the  dress  rehearsal,  15  seconds  in  this  particular  case, 
must  be  subtracted  from  each  of  the  dress  rehearsal  timings. 
Start  at  the  BACK  or  LAST  PAGE  of  the  script  and  work  to- 
ward the  front  or  first  page.  Examples  of  the  two  timings 
would  be: 


Dress  rehearsal 

timing 

Backtiming 

13:30 

13:15 

13:45 

13:30 

14:00 

13:45 

14:15 

14:00 

14:30 

14:15 

14:45 

14:30 

This  routine  of  subtracting  the  difference  between  the 
dress  timing  and  the  necessary  air  time  is  continued  until 
reaching  the  first  cut  or  addition  in  the  script  AS  YOU 
WORK  TOWARD  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  SCRIPT.  When 
this  first  cut  is  reached,  subtract  the  amount  of  time  cut  from 
the  subtrahend  that  you  have  been  using  and  continue  your 
subtraction  with  this  new  subtrahend  as  you  work  toward  the 
first  page  of  the  script.  In  the  example  the  subtrahend  is  15 
seconds,  and,  upon  reaching  the  first  cut  of  15  seconds,  sub- 
tract the  15  seconds  of  the  cut  from  the  15  seconds  that  is 
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being  used  as  the  subtrahend — leaving  zero  as  the  new  sub- 
trahend— and  continue  the  backtiming.  Or,  to  continue  the 
example: 

Dress  rehearsal  timings  Backtiming 


12:15 

12:15 

12:30 

12:30 

12:45 

12:45 

13:00 

13:00 

13:15  (Cut  15 

seconds 

here) 

13:30 

13:15 

In  the  event  that  an  addition 

had  been  made  in  the  script 

at  this  point,  the  amount  of  time  in  the  addition  would  have 

been  added  to  the  subtrahend. 

Example 

in  case  of  addition 

in  script: 

Dress  rehearsal  timings 

Backtiming 

12:15 

11:45 

12:30 

12:00 

12:45 

12:15 

13:00 

12:30 

Add  15  Seconds  here 

13:15 

13:00 

13:30 

13:15 

This  same  routine  is  continued  on  through  the  script  until 
the  first  page  is  reached  or  until  the  backtiming  reaches  zero. 

When  there  is  time  allowed  for  spread  in  a  program,  the 
backtiming  zero  will  be  reached  at  the  point  in  the  script 
which  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  spread.  In  the  exam- 
ple mentioned  here,  where  there  is  30  seconds  spread  allowed, 
the  backtiming  will  reach  zero  at  the  30  second  dress  rehearsal 
marking.  If  there  had  been  3  minutes  spread  allowed,  then 
the  backtiming  zero  would  be  reached  three  minutes  into  the 
program  or  at  the  3  minute  dress  rehearsal  marking. 
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The  following  script  was  used  as  a  dramatic  portion  of 
an  hour  program.  This  skit  was  to  run  ten  minutes  (10:00) 
from  the  announcer's  lead-in  to  the  end  of  the  music  play-off. 
The  small  numerals  in  the  margin  indicate  the  dress  rehearsal 
timings.  The  words  in  the  script  that  have  the  asterisk  after 
them  are  those  words  on  which  fell  the  corresponding  timings 
in  the  margin.  The  larger  figures  are  the  BACKTIMING  fig- 
ures which  were  inserted  AFTER  the  cuts  had  been  made  in 
the  script.  (In  actual  practice  it  is  advisable  to  use  different 
colored  pencils.) 

From  the  dress  rehearsal  timing  it  is  noted  that  the  skit 
is  2  minutes  too  long.  The  cuts  are  indicated  by  the  black  lines 
which  box  portions  of  the  script,  and  the  amount  of  time  for 
each  cut  is  in  parentheses  on  the  right  hand  margin  of  the  script. 

Starting  at  the  end  of  the  skit,  and  working  toward  the 
opening  announcement,  see  if  you  can  follow  the  steps  taken 
in  BACKTIMING.    Here  are  the  points  to  remember: 

1.  The  skit  is  to  run  10:00. 

2.  Dress  rehearsal  is  12:00  or  2  minutes  too  long. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  dress  timings  and  the 

air  time  allowed  is  to  become  the  subtrahead 
until  the  first  cut  or  addition  in  the  script  is 
reached. 

4.  Subtract  the  amount  of  a  cut  from  the  subtrahend. 

Add  the  amount  of  an  addition  to  the  sub- 
trahend. 

5.  Work  from  the  end  of  the  script  back  to  the  open- 

ing announcement.     BACKTIME! 

The  following  script  was  written  by  Sam  Carter  to  be 
used  as  the  dramatic  portion  of  a  full-length  variety  program. 
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Anncr:  Home.  It's  a  magic  word  ...  a  magic  feeling, 
to  stand  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner  headed 
through  the  Narrows.  Home  after  four  years 
overseas — v^ith  the  beachheads  and  the  shrapnel 
fire  forgotten — nearly.  And  beside  you  the  wife 
you  married  in  a  little  English  chapel* — stand-  :  15 
ing  on  the  railing  with  you — with  her  brown  ;15 
hair  blown  by  a  keen  Long  Island  breeze,  and 
her  clear  eyes  searching  for  the  outlines  of  her 
new  land.  A  magic  feeling!  I  know.  Because 
I  was  standing  on  that  deck,  with  Sue,  on  a  night 
in  November  in  1945  ... 

SOUND:  FADE  IN  .  .  .  WATER  AGAINST  PROW, 

WIND"^  OCCASIONAL  SHIP  BELL  .  .  .  AND       :30 
HARBOR  SOUND  IN  B.G.  :30 

Sue:     Are  we  almost  in,  Dan.^ 

Dan:    Almost  in!    See  that  glow  over  there .^    That's 
Brooklyn — and  Manhattan.   When  I  left,  it  was 
dark  as  pitch  .  .  .  and  now  it's  glowing  with  a 
million  lights,  the  way  it  should  be.   A  million*        :45 
little  beacons  of  welcome  .  .  .  burning  just  for        :45 
you. 

Sue:    (SOFTLY)    Hello,  lights!    Hello,  New  York.   I 
hope  you'll  like  me. 


Dan:   Like  you!   They  couldn't  help  but  like  you. (Nine 


million  people  are  there  to  worship  you  ...  if 
they  should  get  the  chance.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  give  them  the  chance.  I'm  going  to  keep  you 
strictly*  to  myself.  |  I'm  going  to  smuggle  you     1:00 


(:05) 


in  a  taxi  to  Grand  Central  with  the  shades  down. 
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Sue:     Grand  Central?  ... 

Dan:    That's  a  doorway  to  America.    Standing  there, 
if  you've  got  the  eyes,  you  can  look  clear  across 
the  country  to  the  High  Sierras  and  the  Golden 
Gate  .  .  .  and  a  little  village  called  Pine  Valley*      1:15 
...  a  wonderful  place  to  bring  up  kids.   I  ought     1:10 
to  know  .  .  . 

Sue:     Dan  .  .  .  hold  me  closer.  I'm  cold. 

Dan:    That's  the  kind  of  assignment  I  like.   Although 
maybe  I  ought  to  go  below  and  fetch  a  coat. 

Sue  :     No,  it's  not  that  kind  of  cold.  Put  your  arms  way 
around  me  .   .   .  hold  me  tight.    I  —  I've  got 
something  to  tell  you,*  but  I  don't  know  how     1:30 
to  say  it.  1:25 

Dan:     (CONCERNED)  Hey,  this  is  me— remember .> 
Dan  .  .  .  your  husband. 

Sue:     Dan  .  .  .I'm  frightened. 

Dan:  (RELIEVED)  Of  course  you're  frightened! 
Everybody  since  the  Pilgrims  has  been  frightened 
— just  about  this  far  from  shore,  too.  That's  be- 
cause of  the  great  unknown.  They  don't  know 
— aren't  quite  sure  what's  just  beyond*  that  1:45 
shore.  And,  once  they've  found  out,  they've  1:40 
stopped  being  frightened. 

Sue:     But   you   understand   it.     It's   familiar   to   you! 
You're  American  .  .  .  I'm  English. 
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Dan:  Maybe  that's  another  reason  I  feel  good  about 
us.  When  a  confirmed  Yankee  like  myself  can 
fall  head  over  heels  in  love  with  a  damsel*  from 
the  British  Isles — that's  international  amity  in 
its  extreme. 


Sue:     Oh,  Dan  .  .  .I'm  serious. 

Dan:  And  so  am  I.  It  isn't  national  differences  that 
matter.  It's  the  suspicion  and  mistrust  v/e  let 
those  differences  create.  Now,  I  don't  like  York- 
shire pudding  .  .  .  but  I*  love  you.  Yorkshire 
pudding  never  made  me  even  doubt  it! 


Sue: 


Darling  ...  I  love  you,  too!    And  I'm  not  fright- 


Sue:    (A  SMILE  IN  HER  VOICE)    What'll  we  name 
him? 

Dan:    How  do  you  know  it's  going  to  be  a  him ? 


2:00 


(:20) 


Sue: 


2:15 


ened  for  myself.  I'm  frightened,  well  ...  at 
bringing  a  child  into  this  world.  I  never  was 
frightened  back  in  London  .  .  .  even  in  the  blitz. 

Dan:    Well,  I  learned  one  thing.    It's  always  harder 

facing  life*  .  .  .  really  facing  it  .  .  .  than  facing  2:30 
death.  But  I'll  bet  every  woman  since  Troy  has  2:05 
said:  "I'm  frightened  at  bringing  children  into 
this  destructive  world."  And,  remember,  Troy 
was  razed  not  once,  not  twice — but  seven  times. 
And  still  .  .  .  more  children.  It's  an  indestruct- 
ible idea  .  .  .  let's  face  it!*  2:45 


2:20 

(:05) 


It's  got  to  be.  There's  so  much  to  be  done  on 
earth,  to  build  a  stable  world.   And  men  can  do 
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so  much  that  women  can't. 

Dan:    You  know,  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  every  big 
mistake  in  history  was  made  by  men.    And  that 
every  worth  while  accomplishment  was  done  for 
the  sake  of  a  woman  with*  brown  hair  and  dark     3:00 
blue  eyes,  like  you.  2:30 

Sue:    Let's  name  him  "Dan." 

Dan:  Dan!  And  have  his  laundry  get  mixed  up  with 
mine!  My  father  was  named  Dan,  and  when  I 
was  sixteen,  he  used  to  open  mush  notes  from 
the  girl  around  the  corner,  who'd  forget  to  put 
a  "Junior"  on  my  name.*  (EMPHATICALLY)  3:15 
No  "Dan."  (SUDDENLY  SERIOUS)  I'd  like  2:45 
to  call  him  "Victor."    Victor  Hardin. 

Sue:     Victor.     It's  a  nice  name. 

MUSIC:  SNEAKS  IN 

Dan:  It's  more  than  nice.  It's  what  he's  going  to  be. 
It's  a  strong  name  .  .  .  for  a  strong  world  and 
a  great  new  era. 

Sue:     If  I  only  were*  sure  what  the  world  held  for  him.     3:30 
I  can't  help  feeling  frightened,  Dan.    I've  seen     3:00 
so  much.   I've  seen  my  own  home  shattered  and 
my  family  gone.    I've  seen  so  much  suffering, 
so  much  despair  ... 

Dan:    But  that  was  the  old  world,  darling.   This  is  the 

neip  one.  Look  .  .  .  see  along  where*  my  finger's  3:45 
pointing.  See  that  light  against  the  sky.  That's  3:15 
home  .  .  . 
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MUSIC:  UP  AND  SEGUE  TO  BAND  .  .  .  OUT  UNDER 
FOLLOWING 

Dan:    (NARRATING)  We  landed  at  dawn  ...  on 
a  brightly  painted  wharf,  with  welcoming  crowds, 
and  the  din  and  bustle  of  New  York  like*  the     4:00 
clumsy  handshake  of  a  healthy,  lovable  giant.     3:30 
And  then  we  were  at  the  station  .  .  . 

Trainman:  (ON  P. A.)  Track  Number  42,  all-pull- 
man  train  for  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  South 
Bend,  and  Chicago  .  .  .  and  points  west  .  .  . 

SOUND:  TRAIN  UNDER  FOLLOWING: 

Dan:  (NARRATING)  A7neykan  names*  ...  and  4:15 
pointing  west!  The  snows  of  November  were  3:45 
light  upon  the  land;  the  chimneys  plumed  with 
smoke,  the  windows  lighted.  Washington — and 
the  white  domed  capitol  where  the  flags  of  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy  hang  together,  mute 
testimony  of  a  land  divided  by  the  word,  and 
living  in  united  peace  .  .  .  Valley  Forge  .  .  . 
Mount*  Vernon  ...  4:30 

SOUND:  TRAIN  OUT  4:00 

Sue:  (AWED)  The  Lincoln  memorial!  It's  like  a 
cathedral. 

Dan:  A  continent  dedicated  to  one  World  Religion. 
The  equality  and  the  nobility  of  man. 

SOUND:  TRAIN  UNDER  FOLLOWING: 
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Dan:  (NARRATING)  The  train  bent  west  across 
the  Alleghenies  .  .  .  conquering  distance  over 
roadbeds  built*  through  wilderness  and  waste-  4:45 
land  .  .  .  tunneling  through  mountains,  battling  4:15 
snows  ...  A  railroad  built  by  men  who  didn't 
know  it  couldn't  he  built — by  men  who  had  faith 
in  themselves,  and  in  the  empire  they  opened  to 
the  west  ... 

SOUND:  TRAIN  UP  AND  DOWN 

Man:  (FADING  IN)  This  seat  beside  you  taken, 
lady? 

Sue:    Why,  why*  .  .  .  yes.   You  see,  my  husband  .  .  .     5:00 

Man:   That's  okay.   I'd  never  separate  a  wife  and  hus-     4:30 
band  .  .  .  not  on  their  honeymoon. 

Sue:  (AMUSED)  Well,  I'm  not  exactly  on  my 
honeymoon. 

Man:  Can't  fool  me.  I'd  recognize  that  look  on  any 
woman.    (FADES)    Good  luck  to  you. 

Dan:  (NARRATING)  Harrisburgh  and  the  coal 
mines,  teeming  with  strong  men,  rough  men, 
speaking  with  a  different  accent,  strange  and  flip, 
and  sometimes  brusque  .  .  .  but  speaking  from 
the*  heart ...  5:15 

4:45 

Sue:    (TO  HERSELF)    A  friendly  people  .  .  . 

SOUND:  TRAIN  UP  AND  DOWN 

Dan    (NARRATING)  Pittsburgh  and  the  steel  mills 
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.  .  .  built  by  an  immigrant  from  Scotland.  Or 
through  the  cornfields  of  Ohio  .  .  .  Indiana  .  .  . 
to  Chicago!  (CONVERSATIONAL)  They  said 
you  could  never  build  a  city  on  the  marshlands. 
But  they  built  it  .  .  .  pioneers*  from  the  old  5:30 
world  and  the  east.  They  built  it  .  .  .  and  then  5:00 
when  it  burned  down,  they  rebuilt  it — bigger, 
better!  They  built  the  stockyards  .  .  .  feeding 
half  a  hemisphere  .  .  .  the  Merchant  Mart  .  .  . 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Sue:     It  ...  it  takes  your  breath  away  doesn't  it? 

Dan:    More  than*  that  ...  it  blows  you  off  your  feet     5:45 
some  days.    That's  Canadian  wind  .   .  .  you're     5:15 
breathing  ...  a  good-will  wind  that  blows  across 
a  border  where  there's  never  been  a  gun  or  block- 
house. 

SOUND:  TRAIN  UP  AND  DOWN 

Dan:    Now  hold  your  breath!    You're  coming  to  the 
prairie  states.   See  over  there  .  .  . 

Sue:     Those  mudflats? 

Dan:  That's  where  the*  Oregon  trail  began.  A  mil-  6:00 
lion  people  launched  their  dreams  there  .  .  . 
streamed  across  the  country  with  their  flintlocks 
on  their  shoulders  and  their  babies  on  their 
knees.  They  didn't  know  what  they  were  going 
to  for  certain,  but  they  never  doubted  it  was 
good  .  .  , 
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Porter:     (FADES  IN)    Last  call  for  dinner.    Diner 

three    cars    forward.     Last    call    for    dinner.* 

6:15 

(FADES)    Diner  three  cars  forward. 

Dan: 

I'd   better   see    that   you   have   one   last   meal 
aboard.    Tomorrow,  when  we  get  home,  you'll 
be  eating  turkey. 

Sue: 

Turkey .'' 

- 

Dan: 

Sure.  Mom  will  have  a  turkey.  It's  Thanksgiving. 

Sue: 

I  always  thought  of  Thanksgiving,  as  .  .  .  well, 
an   American   holiday   that   foreigners   couldn't 

really  share.* 

6:30 

Dan: 

Couldn't  share!  Why  that's  just  what's  American 
about  it!  Any  one  can  share  Thanksgiving.   Any 
one   who — well,   has   the   capacity   for   feeling 
thankful. 

:55 

Sue: 

But  they  don't  have  it  in  other  countries. 

Dan: 

Well,  maybe  that's  because  Americans  .  .  .  (HE 
GROPES  FOR  WORDS)     Maybe  it's  because 
this  country  wasn't  just  handed  to  us  on  a  plat- 

ter,* deeded  to  us  by  divine  right  of  the  Kings  of 

6:45 

Europe.    We  had  to  fight  for  it,  every  inch  of 

the  way — fight  with  hands  and  sweat  and  blood. 

And  then  when  we  had  it,  we  had  to  fight  to 

protect  it.    But  we  never  lost  faith  in  it,  and  it 

never  let  us  down.    I  guess  that's  why  we  feel 

like — ^weli,  like  stopping*  to  give  thanks,  some 

7:00 

times. 
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Porter:    Last  call  for  dinner.    Diner  three  cars  for- 
ward. 


Dan:    Come  on.   We're  ^oin^  in  to  eat. 


(NARRATING)  That  night  we  crossed  the 
Great  Divide...  like  a  symbol  of  barriers  over- 
come. And  then  a  thousand  miles  of  mountains 
to  the  Donner  Pass,*  where  men  who  never  lost  7:15 
faith  starved  and  froze,  and  kept  on  coming  .  .  .  5:50 
over  the  snow  and  waste  and  desert  to  the  pleas- 
ant sun-bathed  groves  of  California  .  .  .  groves 
hanging  heavy  on  the  vine  .  .  .  and  cities  with 
the  names  of  Saints  upon  them! 

Sue:    (ARDENTLY)    Oh,  Dan  .  .  .  it's  a  good  land! 

I  know  it*  now!    I  know  it!  7:30 

Dan:    Yes,    good!    (TO    HIMSELF)    But    land,    be     6:05 
better  for  her  sake! 

Sue:  And  your  home  town — Pine  Valley — is  it  like — 
like  that  one.-* 

Dan:  (CONSIDERING)  Hmmm  ...  A  little  better 
— naturally.  Not  so  big  .  .  .  but  with  a  big  heart. 
Listen,  and  you  can  almost  hear  it  beating  .  .  . 
dear,  we're  almost  there.  Not  frightened  any 
more?*  7:45 

Sue:     Not  over  the  future.  Not  over  coming  to  Amer-     6:20 
ica,  but  still  .  .  .  still  .  .  , 

Conductor:  (FADES  IN  ON  "BUT")  Pine  Valley, 
Miss!    You  getting  off  here.^ 
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Sue:     Yes.  Yes.  I  am. 

Conductor:  Can  I  help  you  with  that  suitcase? 

Sue:     No,  thank  you.  I  don't  need  help.    I  .  .  .  . 

Conductor:  No,  no  .  .  .  with  a  smile  like  that  I  wouldn't 

say  you  needed  *help.  Miss.  Just  the  same,  let     8:00 
me  get  that  bag  down  for  you.    (FADES)    Pine     6:35 
Valley.    You're  going  to  like  it.    It's  a  mighty 
friendly  place. 

Sue:     (WITH  CONVICTION) I'msureit is  (FADES) 

I'm  sure  it  is. 

Dan:  (NARRATING)  And  then  she  was  standing 
on  the  platform  looking  small  and  lonely  .  .  . 
a  strange  girl  in  a  foreign  land  .  .  . 

Man:     Taxi,  miss?*  8:15 

6:50 

Sue:     Yes,  yes,  please  .  .  .  taxi 

SOUND:  FADE  IN  CRUISING  TAXI  .  .  .  KEEP  IN 
E.G. 

Dan:  (NARRATING)  And  we  were  going  down  the 
Main  Street  of  the  village,  with  the  store  fronts 
glistening  behind  the  oaks,  the  windows  gay  with 
Christmas  trimmings.  And  Sues's  eyes  were 
flushed  with  happiness  .  .  . 

Sue:     Oh,  Dan  .  .  .  it's  just  exactly  as  you  made  me  see 

it*  back  in  England!     I  feel  as  if  I  knew  each     7:05 
corner.  7:05 
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Dan:  See  that  barber  shop.  Nick's  barber  shop?  That's 
where  I  got  my  first  shave. 

Sue:     And  that  .  .  .? 

Dan:  Oh,  that's  the  City  Hall  .  .  .  where  Dad  worked 
as  a  councilman  before  he  died.  And  there's  the 
public  school,  P  32.  Sounds  like  a  fighter  plane. 
There's  Bryan  Earp's*  store  .  .  .  where  you  still 
hear  cracker  barrel  politics  around  a  real  pot  8:45 
bellied  stove  .  .  .  7:20 

Sue:     Cracker  barrel  politics.  What's  that.^ 

Dan  :  Just  the  way  America  helps  run  the  world.  Hyde 
Park  to  you  .  .  .  where  anyone  can  shoot  his 
mouth  off  and  feel  better  for  it. 

Sue:    And  the  children  .  .  .  dressed  in  costumes  .  .  . 

Dan:    That's  another  custom.  It's  Thanksgiving  Day — 

remember?  9:00 

Sue:     (AMUSED)  So  the  children  dress  in  rags.  7:35 

Dan:  Well,  you  know  kids.  They're  happiest  when 
they're  dressed  in  rags  ...  or  standing  on  their 
heads.  And  now  we  come  into  the  residential  dis- 
trict— the  houses  are  a  little  crowded — but  a  house 
likes  company!  It's  neighborly!  (SUDDENLY 
GRAVE)  You're  not  disappointed  in  Pine  Val-  7:50 
ley,*  darling?  9:13 

Sue:     (WARMLY)  No,  Dan.  I'm  not  disappointed. 
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Dan:    But  you're  shivering! 

Sue:     It's  cold  here. 

Dan:  Sure  it's  cold.  (AS  IF  HE  MADE  THE 
WEATHER)  At  the  right  time  in  Pine 
Valley,  it  gets  cold.  That's  another  thing  I  like 
about  this  country.  Not  just  cool  .  .  .  but  doggone 
cold!  And  in  a  minute,  if  you  keep  your  blue 
eyes  glued  to  that  next  turn,  you'll  see  the 
Hardin  House*  ...  9:30 

Sue:     (BLURTINGLY)  Dan,  what  if  she  doesn't  like     8:05 
me.^ 

Dan  :  Like  you !  (SUDDENLY  GRAVE)  You've  been 
thinking  about  that,  haven't  you? 

Sue:  (QUIETLY)  Yes.  All  the  way  across  the  country. 
It's  the  last  hurdle  that  I  have  to  face,  Dan.  It's 
the  only  thing  left  that  I'm  afraid  of. 

Dan  :    But  of  course  she'll  like  you.  She'll  like  that  silly 

angle  of  your  eyebrows,  and  the  funny  nose*,     9:45 
and  .  .  .  8:20 

Sue:  (INSISTENT)  No,  seriously,  Dan!  How  many 
women  would  like  a  strange  wife  coming  to  their 
home  .  .  .  and  having  babies  .  .  .  ? 

Dan:  Wait  a  minute — just  one  baby!  And  a  very 
special  one,  remember?  .  .  .  yours  and  mine! 

Sue:     But  babies  can  be  a  nuisance  .  .  . 
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Dan:    Listen,  darling — and  believe  me!   Mother's  been 
alone  a  long  time.  And  you're  everything  she 
vi^ants  and  needs.    Someone*  to  cherish — some-   10:00 
one  to  pin  her  faith  on  for  the  future — now^     8:35 
especially. 

SOUND:  CAR  STOPS  UNDER  ABOVE,  AND 
MOTOR  OUT 

Dan:     We're  here,  dear.  This  is  it.    (SLIGHT  PAUSE) 

Sue:      Yes.     Lve  got  some  change. 

Driver:    Thanks,  Miss. 

SOUND:  TAXI  UP  AND  OUT  UNDER  FOL- 
LOWING 

Dan:  (EMBARRASSED)  It's  not— much  of  a  house 
— at  least  not  on  the  outside.  Strictly  an  archi- 
tectural monstrosity.  All  gingerbread  .  .  .  but 
how  I  love  it.  10:15 

Sue:     (CHOKED)     Oh,    Dan   .   .   .   it's    beautiful.*     8:50 

Dan:    And  that  light  in  the  window — that's  for  you. 

Sue:  And  that  gold  star  in  the  window  .  .  .  that 
means  ... 

Dan:     Yes  .  .  . 

Sue:     (SOBS) 

Dan:  (QUICKLY)  Oh,  hey!  Not  here,  not  now!  No 
tears  nou^! 
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Sue:      (FIERCELY)    Hold  me  tight,  Dan.  Hold  me 
tight  just  once  again! 

(PAUSE) 

Dan:     There!  All  right  now? 

Sue:     Yes,  all  right  now. 

Dan:     Here,  take  my  hand. 


SOUND:  FOOTSTEPS  ON  GRAVEL,  MAN  AND  WOMAN 


Sue:  You  know,  walking  up  this  path  I  feel*  as  if  I 
were  walking  down  the  aisle  in  Church.  As  if 
we're  being  married  all  over  again  ...  as  if  we 
were  promising  things  to  each  other  as  we  did 
then. 


Dan:  That's  what  we're  doing,  dearest.  Promising  every- 
thing each  one  of  us  has  to  offer  .  .  . 


Sue  :  But  I've  given  you  .  .  .  (STOPS,  THEN)  You've 
had  so  little. 

MUSIC:  SNEAKS  IN  UNDER  FOLLOWING 

Dan:  I'd  had  everything  in  life  I  ever  wanted*  .  .  .  and 
you've  given  it  to  me.  (LIGHTER)  Well,  smell 
that  woodsmoke.^  There'll  be  a  fire  burning  on 
the  hearth  to  welcome  you  .  .  .  and  in  a  minute 
you'll  smell  roasting  turkey  and  baked  pie  crust. 
Listen!  Those'll  be  Mom's  footsteps.  I  can  tell 
from  here.  She's  seen  you,  and  she's  coming 
downstairs ! 


10:30 


(:15) 


10:45 
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Sue:      (TENSE)   Dan,  quick!*  Is  everything  going  to 
be  all  right? 

Dan  :     (QUIETLY  REASSURING)  Everything's  going 
to  be  all  right,  dear.  Everything  ...  if  you'll  just 


(:20) 
11:00 


remember  one  thing.  I'll  be  always  by  your  side 


.  .  .  I'll  never  leave  you. 
Sue:     Say  it!  Say  it  again! 

Dan:    I'll  be  always  by  your  side.  I'll  never  leave  you. 
MUSIC- 
SOUND:  DOOR  OPENS 

Mother:    (AFTER  A  SLIGHT  PAUSE  .  .  .  TENDERLY) 
Sue  dear  .  .  . 

Sue:     (CATCHING  HER  BREATH)  Mother! 

Mother:    You're  home,  Sue,  dear!    You'll  never  be 

alone  again.*  11:15 

Sue:     But  .  .  .  but — you  see — I've  never  really  been     9:15 
alone.   Dan  isn't  really  dead — not  the  real  Dan. 
He  was  so  much  stronger  than  even  death  .  .  . 
he  believed  so  thoroughly  in  life  that  even  if 
part  of  him's  in  Normandy — he's  still  alive  to  me. 
He's  been  with  me  all  the  way  across  from  Eng- 
land ...  it  was  as  if  he  were  sitting*  beside   11:30 
me  on  the  train,  making  me  feel  at  home  .  .  .     9:30 
and,  walking  up  the  path  just  now,  it  was  as  if  he 
were  with  me,  with  my  hand  in  his.  Do  you  think 
you  could  understand.'' 
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MUSIC:  SNEAKS  IN  UNDER  ABOVE 
Mother:   Yes,  dear  ...  I  understand. 

Sue:    It's  as  if  I  could  hear  his  voice  now  .... 

Dan:     (FILTERED)   I'll  be  always  by  your  side.  I'll 

never  leave  you  ...  11:45 

Sue:     Yes,  we'll  always  be  together.  9:45 

12:00 
MUSIC:  UP  FOR  FINISH*  10:00 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  practice  in  timing,  let  us  assume  that 
this  dramatic  skit  was  to  run  fourteen  minutes.  If  this  had  been 
the  case,  then  the  dress  rehearsal,  ending  at  12:00,  would  have 
been  two  minutes  short.  Therefore,  instead  of  being  cut,  the 
script  would  have  had  to  have  additions  before  the  backtim- 
ing  was  made. 

As  a  timing  exercise,  assume  that  at  each  place  marked  as 
a  cut  the  foregoing  script  actually  has  been  lengthened  the 
amount  of  time  shown  in  the  margin  as  cut  time.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  five  seconds  cut  between  : 45  and  1:00  in  the  script 
now  becomes  a  five  second  addition  even  though  the  five  sec- 
onds of  lines  are  not  actually  there.  The  other  cuts  will  like- 
wise become  additions  of  the  same  value  as  indicated  for  the 
cuts. 

Now  to  begin  BACKTIMING,  the  difference  between  the 
dress  rehearsal  time  (12:00)  and  the  air  time  ( 14:00)  is  two 
minutes,  or,  the  show  is  two  minutes  short  and  must  be  length- 
ened in  order  to  fill  the  air  time.  Therefore,  add  the  difference 
between  the  dress  rehearsal  time  and  the  necessary  air  time 
(2:00)  to  the  dress  timings  working  again  from  the  last  page 
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of  the  script  back  to  the  first  page.  When  an  addition  in  the 
script  is  reached,  the  time  value  of  the  addition  is  subtracted 
from  the  amount  being  added  to  the  dress  timings. 

Listing  the  timings  of  the  script  with  the  BACKTIMINGS 

for  this  assumed  case  where  the  show  is  two  minutes  short, 
the  following  results  are  obtained:  {Listed  from  the  last  page 
back  to  the  first) 

Dress  Timings  Backthnings 

12:00  14:00 

11:45  13:45 

11:30  13:30 

11:15  13:15 

11:00  13:00 

10:45    (Add  20  seconds)  12:25 

10:30  (Add  15  seconds)  11:55 

10:15  11:40 

10:00  11:25 

9:45  11:10 

9:30  10:55 

9:15  10:40 

9:00  10:25 

8:45  10:10 

8:30  9:55 

8:15  9:40 

8:00  9:25 

7:45  9:10 

7:30  8:55 

7:15  8:40 

(Add  55  seconds) 

5:45  6:15 

5:30  6:00 

5:15  5:45 

5:00  5:30 

4:45  5:15 

4:30  5:00 

4:15  4:45 

4:00  4:30 

3:45  4:15 

3:30  4:00 

3:15  3:45 

3:00  3:30 

2:45  (All  5  seconds)  3:10 
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2:30  2:55 

1:45  (Add  20  seconds)                                                      1:50 

1:30  1:35 

1:15  1:20 

1:00  1:05 

:45  (Add  5  seconds)                                                        :45 

:30  :30 

:15  :15 

All  of  this  timing  and  backtiming  may  seem  confusing  at 
first,  but,  actually,  it  is  nothing  more  than  simple  mathematics. 
However,  do  not  underestimate  its  value  to  a  radio  program 
When  the  backtiming  is  correct,  it  becomes  an  authoritative 
guide  to  the  person  responsible  for  getting  the  shov^  off  the  air 
at  the  proper  time.  From  the  first  page  of  the  script,  on  through 
its  entirety,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  glancing  at  the  clock  and  com- 
paring the  actual  time  with  the  backtime  on  the  script.  The 
difference  between  these  two  timings  will  tell  how  much  over 
or  under  the  program  is  at  that  particular  point.  With  this 
knowledge  the  program  pace  may  be  increased  or  slackened  so 
that  the  show  will  end  "on-the-nose." 

In  the  event  that  some  spread  has  been  allowed  (there  was 
no  spread  allowed  in  our  sample  script) ,  the  difference  between 
the  actual  time  and  the  backtime  indicates  the  amount  of  min- 
utes or  seconds  the  program  must  stretch  before  reaching  the 
end  of  the  script.  As  an  example  of  this,  assume  that  two 
minutes  were  allowed  for  spread  in  a  particular  program. 
This  merely  means  that,  when  the  show  begins,  it  is  timed  to  be 
two  minutes  short  of  actual  air  time.  These  two  minutes  are 
going  to  be  absorbed  by  laughter,  applause,  or  audience  re- 
action. Therefore,  if  in  the  middle  of  a  thirty-minute  show 
the  backtiming  shows,  let  us  say,  1 5 :  30 ;  and  the  actual  time  by 
the  clock  is  14:30;  it  is  evident  that  there  is  one  minute  left  to 
spread  and  half  of  the  program  left  in  which  to  spread  that 
minute.    This  would  be  an  ideal  set-up  for  a  half-hour  show, 
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which  normally  uses  its  spread  evenly  through  the  program. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  have  a  show  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  spread  will  come  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the 
show.  Then  the  backtiming  will  indicate  just  how  much 
spread  is  left  in  the  show  right  up  to  the  time  that  all 
of  the  allotted  spread  is  absorbed.  When  the  clock  on  the  wall 
and  the  backtime  on  the  script  are  together,  the  program  may 
no  longer  spread  or  speed  up.  If  the  clock  time  is  greater  than 
the  backtime,  the  tempo  must  be  increased  to  pick  up  lost  time. 
If  the  clock  time  is  less  than  the  back  time  on  the  script,  the 
tempo  must  be  slowed  or  some  filler  used  to  lengthen  the  show 
to  the  proper  time. 

For  practice  in  backtiming,  work  out  the  backtiming  for 
the  last  minute  and  a  half  of  this  sample  show  making  the 
necessary  cuts  or  additions  under   the   following  conditions: 

1.  An  air  time  of  l4:30  using  no  spread. 

2.  An  air  time  of  19:30  with  3:30   spread  in  program. 

3.  An  air  time  of  15:00  with  no   spread. 

4.  An  air  time  of  15:00  with  30    seconds   spread. 

You  should  now  have  a  fair  conception  of  the  format 
used  on  most  radio  programs  and  how  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  duties  of  the  announcer.  Now,  to  go  just  one  step  further, 
we  iind  that,  as  a  musician  must  master  rhythm,  so  must  an 
announcer  learn  the  finer  points  of  pacing. 

An  announcer  may  affect  the  tempo  of  an  entire 
program  by  the  pace  at  which  he  reads  his  opening  announce- 
ment. If  he  starts  crisply  and  vitally,  the  listening  is  made 
more  interesting;  and  the  other  performers  on  the  program  pick 
up  the  pace,  which  tends  to  keep  the  entire  performance  more 
interesting.  If  the  announcer  lags  and  is  dull  in  his  opening 
announcement  it  may  affect  the  entire  show  conversely. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  an  announcer's  style  is 
affected  by  his  pacing.    Two  persons  with  identical  copy  may 
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take  the  same  amount  of  time  to  read  the  announcement  but 
vary  greatly  in  their  delivery.  One  may  seem  to  be  reading 
quite  fast  and  breathlessly  while  the  other,  by  the  proper  pac- 
ing, breathing,  and  phrasing  will  make  the  announcement 
sound  interesting,  vital,  and  unhurried.  This  latter  style,  then, 
is  what  the  announcer  should  strive  to  achieve.  It  is  through 
constant  practice  of  marking  well  the  phrases,  breath  marks, 
second  nature.  This,  in  turn,  produces  an  easier,  smoother, 
and  emphasis  on  individual  words  that  pacing  will  become 
more  enjoyable  style. 

A  warning  should  be  set  forth  here  not  to  confuse  pacing 
and  speed.  An  announcement  may  be  delivered  quite  slowly 
and  deliberately,  yet,  by  proper  pacing  and  phrasing,  retain  all 
its  color,  interest,  and  vitality. 

A  clever  announcer  may  many  times  be  able  to  save  valuable 
seconds  lost  during  a  portion  of  the  program  by  rephrasing  or 
reading  faster  without  apparent  haste.  The  more  experience 
one  has  in  the  profession  the  more  aware  he  is  of  pacing  and 
its  importance  to  the  entire  program.  Furthermore,  this  ex- 
perience gives  him  the  ability  to  judge  more  perfectly  where 
pacing  is  in  order  and  how  to  use  it  effectively. 

The  fundamental  tools  of  announcing  have  been  mastered 
by  the  veteran;  in  consequence,  he  is  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
finer  technicalities  of  announcing  such  as  pacing  and  interpreta- 
tion. 


CHAPTER     X 


THINGS    AN     ANNOUNCER 
SHOULD    KNOW 


Frank  Graham 


'.  .  .  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  your 
efforts  to  get  started  and  then  to  re- 
double your  efforts  to  improve  your 
ability." 


Chapter  X 
THINGS  AN  ANNOUNCER  SHOULD  KNOW 

In  the  first  chapter,  "Terminology,"  you  were  given  radio 
terms,  which  at  that  time  may  have  seemed  unimportant  to  you 
as  a  prospective  announcer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  trade  expressions  are  an  integral 
part  of  radio  "behind  the  footlights."  For  your  benefit  we  sug- 
gest that  you  make  a  repeated  study  of  these  terms  until  they 
become  part  of  your  vocabulary. 

Another  point  that  bears  repetition  is  that  the  very  founda- 
tion of  good  radio  speech  is  naturalness.  The  primary  step  in 
achieving  naturalness  is  the  improvement  of  voice  and  diction 
by  constant  practice,  making  sure  you  read  all  exercises 
ALOUD!  By  this  time  you  have,  no  doubt,  put  aside  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  of  enunciation  in  favor  of  their  everyday 
use  in  actual  written  copy.  Go  back  to  these  syllables  and 
simple  words  and  repeat  them  again  and  again,  making  sure 
that  you  are  using  the  proper  enunciation  in  the  copy  that  you 
read  later  in  the  book.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to 
make  the  same  error  over  and  over  again.  In  such  cases,  he 
does  not  realize  the  error  unless  someone  calls  his  attention 
to  it.  Among  the  most  common  mistakes  to  overcome  are  (a) 
the  omission  of  the  final  "g"  in  words  ending  in  "ing,"  (b) 
the  failure  to  give  full  value  to  the  vowel  tones  of  the  diph- 
thongs, and  (c)  the  hissing  of  the  letter  "s."  As  indicated 
earlier  in  the  book  the  announcer  must  work  to  eliminate  the 
monotonous  effect  caused  by  unchanging  inflection  and  tempo. 
Finally,  excellence  speech  depends,  in  addition  to  these  other 
elements,  upon  proper  breath  control. 

Frank  Martin,  announcer  on  many  transcontinental  broad- 
casts from  Hollywood,  says,  "It  cannot  be  stressed  too  greatly 
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that  a  natural  manner  of  delivery  steeped  in  the  poise  v^hich 
accompanies  self-assurance  is  the  first  requirement  of  a  good 
announcer." 

Concerning  voice,  enunciation,  and  beautiful  clarity  of 
speech,  there  is  no  better  advice  than  that  of  Hamlet  to  the 
Players:  "Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  1  pronounc'd  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of 
your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
.  .  .  use  all  gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  ...  be  not  too 
tame,  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor;  .  .  . 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature." 

Another  consideration  in  proper  speaking,  apart  from  voice 
production,  is  pronunciation.  Correct  pronunciation  depends 
on  good  common  usage;  and  the  only  way  to  certify  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  is  to  look  it  up  in  a  reliable,  authoritative 
dictionary.  Uniformly  good  pronunciation  comes  as  a  result  of 
your  making  it  a  habi^  to  pronounce  the  words  you  have  looked 
up  according  to  the  dictionary  markings. 

Aside  from  forming  the  habit  of  looking  up  any  doubtful 
pronunciations  in  a  dictionary,  you  should  have  other  people 
listen  to  your  reading  and  let  them  judge  your  style.  These 
critics  should  be  the  most  cultivated  persons  you  know — per- 
haps radio  announcers,  speech  or  English  teachers,  or  pho- 
nologists.  Probably  the  most  desirable  way  to  determine  the 
presence  of  any  and  all  faults  in  speech  is  to  record  your  voice 
and  then  analyze  the  play-back.  It  would  be  well  for  the  stu- 
dent to  make  a  point  of  carefully  listening  to  the  voices  of  dis- 
tinguished radio  announcers.  These  men,  you  will  note,  have 
no  noticeable  trace  of  any  local  accent  but,  rather,  a  pleas- 
ant, indeterminable  manner  of  speaking.  After  listening  to  these 
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professionals  you  feel  certain  that  their  off-mike  conversations 
would  be  as  pleasant  to  listen  to  as  their  style  of  delivery  over 
the  air. 

While  the  matter  of  microphone  technique  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  it  is  suggested  that  you  review  thoroughly  the 
individual  factors  of  correct  procedure  before  a  mike  in  order 
to  refresh  them  in  your  mind. 

After  doing  this,  take  a  piece  of  copy  that  you  have  marked 
well  and  rehearsed  several  times  and  read  it  aloud,  standing 
directly  in  front  of  a  lamp  stand  or  a  make-believe  micro- 
phone. This  "play-acting"  will  help  you  to  become  accustomed 
to  reading  copy  with  an  object  similar  to  a  mike  directly  in 
front  of  you.  At  no  time  should  the  announcer  take  hold  of 
or  rest  upon  the  mike-stand.  Standing  before  your  "make- 
believe"  mike,  practice  each  factor  of  microphone  technique 
individually  and  collectively. 

Inasmuch  as  an  announcer's  first  position  is  nearly  always 
that  of  a  staff  employee,  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
study  is  that  covering  the  duties  of  a  staff  announcer.  The 
station-calls,  the  spot  announcements,  the  musical  programs 
with  their  difficult  foreign  phrases  and  pronunciations,  the 
news  with  its  stress  on  accuracy  and  color,  remotes,  special 
events — all  these  should  be  studied  thoroughly  since  your  suc- 
cess depends  upon  your  ability  to  execute  each  assignment  witli 
the  full  complement  of  your  personality. 

Narration  opens  up  a  large  sideline  to  the  average  an- 
nouncer. While  he  is  emplojjed  as  a  staff  man  on  a  station,  he 
very  often  is  hired  by  various  organizations  to  narrate  com- 
mercial films,  movie  short  subjects,  transcribed  announcements 
and  programs,  political  speeches,  and  such  other  types  of  pub- 
lic performances  as  require  a  trained  speaking  voice.  This  field 
often  brings  the  announcer  as  much  or  more  remuneration  in 
his  spare  time  than  his  actual  staff  salary,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
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well  to  study  and  rehearse  carefully  the  exercises  on  narration 
in  order  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  fulfill  any  outside  assign- 
ment that  may  present  itself. 

If  you  feel  confident  that  you  have  given  the  proper  study 
to  the  chapter  on  "Timing  and  Pacing,"  there  is  nothing  more 
that  we  can  add  here  to  assure  you  that  you  understand  the 
procedure  of  programming  used  by  the  larger  stations  and 
networks. 

Commercial  programs  are  the  bankroll  of  radio,  and  their 
most  essential  part  is  the  commercial  message  read  by  the  an- 
nouncer. In  the  lesson  on  commercial  copy,  we  pointed  out 
that  this  was  the  most  profitable  field  of  all  for  the  announcer, 
and,  in  view  of  that  consideration,  the  exercises  in  that  chapter 
should  be  given  unlimited  and  untiring  practice. 

Do  not  feel  that  because  you  have  read  each  commercial 
exercise  thoroughly  that  your  rehearsal  of  commercial  copy  is 
finished,  for  even  the  employed  announcer  continues  to  study 
and  rehearse  commercial  copy  of  all  kinds.  You  must  con- 
tinue indefatigably  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  read  aloud  any 
commercial  copy  even  though  it  may  be  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine advertising. 

To  be  of  any  advantage  to  you,  all  rehearsal  copy  must  be 
read  aloud.  Your  delivery  should  be  a  combination  of  your 
knowledge  of  voice  production  and  diction,  microphone  tech- 
nique, and  your  native  ability  to  sell  the  sponsor's  product. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  announcer  first  is  that  of  being 
hired  for  a  job. 
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In  the  words  of  Frank  Graham,  famous  announcer-actor, 
"As  in  every  other  field  of  endeavor,  it  is  necessary  to  perse- 
vere in  your  efforts  to  get  started  and  then  to  redouble  your 
efforts  to  improve  your  ability." 

Nearly  all  announcers  are  hired  by  either  the  chief  an- 
nouncer, the  program  director,  or  the  station  manager. 

It  goes  vv^ithout  saying  that  it  is  preferable  when  possible 
to  get  a  personal  introduction  from  a  mutual  friend  to  the 
man  hiring  the  announcers  on  a  particular  station.  However, 
if  this  is  impossible,  as  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases,  find  out 
by  some  means  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  responsible 
for  the  employment  of  announcers  and  make  an  appointment 
by  mail  or  telephone  for  a  personal  interview. 

Once  you  have  been  accepted  to  be  interviewed,  there  are 
several  things  to  keep  in  mind.  First,  your  personal  appearance 
counts  in  the  impression  you  will  make;  and  first  impressions 
are  often  lasting  ones.  Dress  plainly,  preferably  in  a  business 
suit  with  conservative,  harmonious  accessories.  Do  not  dress 
in  flashy  costume,  for  you  are  attempting  to  convince  the  em- 
ployer that  you  are  the  man  to  represent  his  radio  station  in  the 
capacity  of  an  announcer.  Make  sure  that  your  hair  is  neat, 
your  fingernails  clean,  and  your  shoes  polished.  The  employ- 
er's first  opinions  of  you  will  be  formed  by  your  personal  ap- 
pearance. He  will  form  still  further  opinions  by  the  manner 
in  which  you  present  your  qualifications.  Most  important  of  all 
to  him  will  be  your  voice  and  how  you  use  it.  Speak  naturally. 
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distinctly,  at  a  moderate  conversational  level.  Sit  or  stand  erect 
looking  directly  at  the  employer.  Do  not  fidget  or  show  any 
degree  of  nervousness  as  it  will  detract  from  the  rest  of  your 
personality.  Be  agreeable  and  attentive.    SMILE. 

State  your  purpose  briefly  but  intelligently — concisely  and 
convincingly.  Pomt  out  to  him  that  you  are  willing  to  take  any 
audition  that  he  may  give  you  in  order  to  prove  your  value  to 
him  and  to  the  station  which  he  represents.  If  you  prove  to 
be  a  successful  announcer,  it  is  a  great  credit  to  this  employer 
who  was  the  first  to  hire  you. 

Never  be  afraid  to  "blow  your  own  horn,"  for,  after  all, 
you  are  selling  yourself,  and  you  will  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  braggart  or  one  who  has  over-confidence  in  himself.  In  the 
event  that  the  employer  is  sidetracking  you  by  making  the  excuse 
that  he  doesn't  need  new  announcers,  ask  him  to  include  you 
in  his  next  auditions  and  to  keep  you  in  mind  for  anything 
that  may  turn  up  in  the  future.  Don't  stop  there,  however, 
but  keep  coming  back  to  see  him.  Although  you  should  not 
make  a  nuisance  of  yourself,  you  should  make  return  visits 
often  enough  that,  when  an  opportunity  does  arise,  you  will 
not  be  "the  forgotten  man."  When  the  time  for  your  audition 
is  at  hand,  consider  the  aforementioned  points  on  personal 
appearance  and  carry  them  out  in  every  detail. 

Usually  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  over  before- 
hand the  copy  given  you  for  the  audition.  Read  it  aloud  many 
times  and  mark  words  and  phrases  carefully.  This  will  enable 
you  to  present  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  copy,  bring- 
ing out  in  full  detail  your  personality  and  style. 

When  you  step  before  the  audition  mike,  drown  your  nerv- 
ousness in  a  sea  of  self-assurance — disregarding  anyone  else 
that  might  be  present  at  the  time  and  confining  every  thought 
to  the  proper  delivery  of  the  material  at  hand.  You  are  still 
selling  yourself,  and  your  efi^orts  must  be  concentrated  on  turn- 
ing in  a  first-rate  performance. 
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The  following  is  a  typical  announcer's  audition.  The 
reader  will  be  expected  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  tern 
po,  style,  and  approach  as  he  reads  from  one  commercial  to 
the  other.  Practice  and  study  your  audition  material  just  as 
long  as  time  allows,  and  be  sure  to  make  any  markings  or  no- 
tations that  you  feel  will  help  your  reading. 


NEWS  LEAD-IN 

Announcer:  It's  4:30  and  time  for  Joe  Leighton,  news 
analyst  and  correspondent  who  has  covered  the  world's 
news  centers  in  twenty-eight  foreign  countries,  to  bring 
you  the  stories  BEHIND  the  news.  Mr.  Leighton  is 
brought  to  you  by  Crandall's  Van  and  Storage  Company, 
whose  dependable  moving  and  storage  service  has  been 
under  the  personal  management  of  the  Crandall  family  for 
sixty  years.  It's  RESPONSIBLE  service  at  reasonable  cost 
that  explains  why  MORE  families  move  and  store  with 
Crandall's  than  with  any  other  Company!  And  now  .  .  . 
Joe  Leighton! 
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TIME  SIGNAL 

Announcer:  6:00  P.M.,  Zenith  Watch  Time.  The  NA- 
TION RUNS  ON  ZENITH  TIME!  See  the  distinguished, 
supremely  accurate,  21-jewel  Zenith  Senator.  It's  only 
$57.50 — including  Federal  Tax! 

CHAINBREAK 

Announcer:  EVERHOT,  AMERICA'S  FINEST  WATER 
HEATER,  GIVES  YOU  MORE  HOT  WATER  AT 
LOWER  COST,  MORE  FEATURES,  GREATER  CON- 
VENIENCE, AND  DEPENDABLE  LONG  SERVICE. 
YET  EVERHOT  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  ORDI- 
NARY HEATERS.  SEE  EVERHOT  AUTOMATIC 
WATER  HEATERS  AT  YOUR  PLUMBER  DEALER. 
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LONG  COMMERCIAL 

Announcer:  You  most  likely  have  personally  v/itnessed  the 
importance  of  communications  to  modern  TRANSPOR- 
TATION by  v^atching  teletypewriters  in  railroad  termi- 
nals passing  instructions  to  trainmen^ — or  hearing  air- 
port radios  transmitting  take-off  and  landing  instructions. 
All  organizations  concerned  with  long  distance  transpor- 
tation require  extensive  use  of  communications  networks 
—and  CRANDALL'S  VAN  and  STORAGE  Company  em- 
ploys the  most  advanced  methods  in  co-ordinating  its  long 
distance  moving  operations.  When  individuals  wish  to 
arrange  for  long  distance  moving  of  household  furnish- 
ings, they  simply  dial  CRANDALL'S  number,  and  ar- 
rangements are  soon  under  way.  When  Vanfreighters 
are  dispatched  on  long  distance  moving  assignments,  route 
information  is  flashed  to  CRANDALL'S  central  traffic 
office  in  Tyler,  Texas,  and  plans  are  completed  to  assure 
that  Vanfreighter  space  will  be  occupied  on  the  return 
trip.  And,  with  the  inauguration  of  CRANDALL'S  swift 
AIRfreight  service,  high  frequency  radio  will  have  a  part 
in  CRANDALL'S  operations.  If  moving  day  is  ahead  on 
YOUR  calendar,  call  CRANDALL'S  VAN  and  STOR- 
AGE Company  for  full  particulars  about  nationwide  mov- 
ing service.  A  friendly  traffic  representative  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  full  particulars. 
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NARRATION 

Announcer:  Our  story  begins  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
— the  day  Polly  Parrish  lost  her  job  in  the  department 
store  owned  by  J.  B.  Marlin  and  his  son,  David.  Naturally, 
Polly  went  job-hunting  during  her  lunch  hour.  But  she 
didn't  find  a  job  .  .  .  she  found  a  baby.  The  baby  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  lying  in  front  of  an  orphanage 
door  when  Polly  walked  past — well,  almost  walked 
past.  She  ran  up  to  the  step — picked  up  the  baby  and  rang 
the  orphanage  bell.  She  was  standing  there  holding  the 
baby  when  the  matron  opened  the  door. 

Announcer:  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  afraid  .  .  . 
the  story  of  a  timid  man  .  .  .  named  Ivan.  Midway  be- 
tween the  little  Russian  village  and  the  house  where  Ivan 
lived  with  his  wife  lay  a  cemetery  .  .  .  and  of  all  things 
in  the  whole  world,  THIS  was  the  one  thing  that  Ivan 
feared  most.  It  wasn't  so  bad  in  the  daytime.  For  with 
the  light  shining  on  the  walled  enclosure,  Ivan  could  see 
that  the  tombs  and  gravestones  were  only  things  of  stone 
...  of  granite.  But  at  night — when  the  black  cloak  of 
night  snuffed  out  the  clarifying  light — the  gravestones 
became  weird,  horrible  THINGS  that  clutched  at  Ivan  and 
made  the  blood  run  cold  in  his  veins. 
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PUNCH  COMMERCIAL 

Announcer:  FLASH  is  economical.  After  all — it  isn't  what 
you  PAY — it's  what  you  get  for  your  money  that  counts. 
And  while  you  may  pay  a  few  cents  MORE  for  FLASH 
...  you  get  MORE  SOAP  in  each  package  .  .  .  ALMOST 
HALF  AGAIN  AS  MUCH  SOAP  as  you  get  from  other 
leading  granulated  soaps.  Just  lift  that  package.  Feel  that 
weight.  There's  lots  more  real  soap  and  cleaning  power 
in  the  heavy  black  and  red  package  of  FLASH.  So 
...  as  soon  as  you  can — get  FLASH  and  make  every 
washday  a  FLASHDAY. 

BILLBOARD  OPENING 

Announcer:  Yes,  friends,  GRAND  ALL'S  VAN  and  STOR- 
AGE, the  most  popular  mover  in  the  West,  invites  you  to 
join  the  fun  and  "MEET  the  GANG,"  with  Larry  Michael. 
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SEMI-PUNCH 

Announcer:  Yes  friends,  it's  time  for  the  AVALON  OIL 
Program — "The  Singer" — rated  by  independent  research — 
the  most  POPULAR  mid-west  program.  In  gasoline — 
you  know — it  takes  EXTRA  quality  to  go  farther.  And 
AVALON  is  the  famous  go-farther  gasohne.  So  look  for 
the  AVALON  DIAMOND— a  sign  in  blue  and  gold— 
that  identifies  AVALON  Service  Stations — from  Coast  to 
Coast. 

BRIGHT,  MILD  PUNCH 

Announcer:  There's  something  about  that  marvelous,  differ- 
ent SUNRICH  chocolate  flavor  that  is  simply  irresistible; 
the  children  really  go  for  it!  And  the  fine  thing  about 
SUNRICH  is^ — it's  so  GOOD  for  active  growing  young 
bodies!  Because  SUNRICH  contains  fresh  milk  solids — 
the  finest  kind  of  protective  food  values!  And  it's  rich 
in  energy — to  help  keep  youngsters  active  and  alert!  So 
mothers — don't  forget!  You  couldn't  do  anything  the  chil- 
dren appreciate  more  than  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
SUNRICH  Chocolate  Drink!  And  when  they  want  a  be- 
tween-meals  lunch,  just  say  to  them — help  yourself!  You'll 
find  SUNRICH  in  the  refrigerator. 
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BRIGHT,  SINCERE,   LITTLE  PUNCH 
Announcer:    Your  car  has  put  many  tough  winter  miles  be- 
hind it — but  there  are  plenty  more  ahead.  So  now's  the 

time  to  make  sure  your  car  is  in  shape.  And  the  PLACE 
to  do  that  is  your  AVALON  Dealer's.  His  winter  con- 
ditioning service  is  thorough,  complete.  He'll  give  your 
engine  the  extra  protection  of  new  and  improved  AVA- 
LINE,  the  motor  oil  that  cleans  as  it  lubricates — cleaning 

out  carbon  and  sludge  so  you  get  quicker  starts  and  more 
power.  He'll  gWe  you  smoother,  safer  riding  with  AVA- 
LOX,  AVALON'S  famous  chassis  lubricant.  He'll  assure 
you  easier  gear  shifting  with  an  AVALON  transmission 
treatment — take  care  of  differential,  too.  Then,  with  his 
expert  check  of  battery  and  radiator,  you'll  be  ready  for 
the  tough  driving  ahead.  You'll  be  ready,  and  set,  to  GO ! 
See  your  AVALON  Dealer  soon. 
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QUIET,  NO  PUNCH 

Announcer:  When  you  have  a  cold,  there's  one  sure  v^^ay  to 
get  reliable  relief  from  the  stuffy,  congested  feeling.  Get 
medicated  RODEN'S  COUGH  DROPS.  When  you  put 
a  RODEN'S  in  your  mouth,  it  dissolves — releasing  cool, 
menthol  vapors  which  rise  and  help  clear  your  congested 
nasal  passages.  You  feel  better  because  you're  breathing 
easier.  Famous  RODEN'S  medication  soothes  your  irri- 
tated throat.  So,  vi^hen  you  have  a  cold,  ask  for  medicated 
RODEN'S  COUGH  DROPS.  Ten  cents  everywhere!  Al- 
ways remember  .  .  .  there  are  no  better  cough  drops  than 
RODEN'S. 

Announcer:  By  calling  FOREST  HILLS,  the  need  for  a 
long,  wearisome  funeral  procession  through  crowded, 
traffic-filled  city  streets  is  eliminated.  And,  at  FOREST 
HILLS,  families  may  select  both  casket  and  resting  place 
in  ONE  visit .  .  .  and  ALL  arrangements,  including  credit, 
if  desired,  are  made  at  the  same  time  with  one  organ- 
ization. Yes,  when  you  remember  to  call  FOREST  HILLS, 
that's  all  you  need  to  remember. 
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QUIET  LEAD-IN 

Announcer:  Just  one  hundred  years  ago  .  .  .  there  was  born 
in  a  lovely  green  valley  of  upstate  Nev;^  York  ...  a  city, 
a  bank,  and  a  boy.  Here  is  your  narrator,  Harriston  Wil- 
son, to  weave  into  our  "MEMORIES  OF  LIFE"  ...  a 
story  in  which  these  are  the  principals  ...  a  city  ...  a 
bank  .  .  .  and  a  boy. 

BRIGHT  LEAD-IN 

Announcer:  Yes,  it's  another  collection  of  stories  about 
people,  places,  and  actual  happenings  so  remarkable  that 
each  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  all  time  as  truly  ONE 
FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  .  Now,  here  is  Mark  Davenport. 
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MOOD  LEAD-IN 

Announcer:  Marshall  was  nervous  ...  his  hand  shook  as  he 
dialed  Helen's  number  on  the  phone  in  the  drug  store  a 
block  away  from  the  apartment.  He  realized  he  shouldn't 
be  calling  her,  now,  o£  all  times.  She  knew  he  was  com- 
ing back  tonight  .  .  .  knew  every  step  o£  the  plan.  They'd 
gone  over  it  carefully  a  week  ago  before  he'd  left  for 
Phoenix.  But,  even  though  it  was  dangerous,  he  had  to 
call  her  .  .  .  had  to  still  that  terrible  unsure  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  his  stomach  .  .  .  just  as  he  expected,  Helen  was 
angry. 

DRAMATIC  NARRATION 

Announcer:  As  she  took  one  look  at  her  dishevelled  son,  the 
mother  threw  up  her  arms  in  dismay.  "David,"  she  said, 
"You're  limping!  What  happened.^" 

The  boy  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully.  "Nothing, 
Mom.  Just  took  a  spill  on  the  way  home  from  school 
and  skinned  my  knee.     Didn't  even  tear  my  pants.  See.?" 

The  woman's  worried  face  relaxed.  She  tightened  her 
apron  and  turned  back  to  the  stove  where  a  pot  was 
nearly  boiling  over.  "All  right.  Son,  run  along.  Get 
washed  for  supper.     Be  sure  to  clean  that  knee  thorough- 
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DRAMATIC  NARRATION 

Announcer:  It  was  apparent  now,  even  to  his  mother,  that 
the  boy  would  one  day  become  a  great  sculptor  .  .  .  and 
from  that  time  on  his  whittling  was  encouraged,  rather 
than  scorned,  in  the  family  household.  And,  today,  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  works  of  Samuel  French — his  famous 
"Minute  Man"  and  other  works  of  art  in  the  field  of 
sculpture?  Yes — the  same  Samuel  French  who  first  at- 
tracted attention  to  his  talents  by  carving  a  fat  and  lusty 
bullfrog  out  of  a  turnip  I 

FOLKS'  NARRATION 

Announcer:  And  now  a  few  words  for  fun — from  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Romberg  of  Van  Nuys.  Mrs.  Romberg  sends 
us  a  definition  of  the  word  TACT.  "TACT,"  she  says,  "is 
what  prevents  a  gray  haired  man  with  a  much  wrinkled 
face  from  reminding  a  very  youthful-looking  woman  with 
the  complexion  of  a  rose  that  they  used  to  be  in  the  same 
grade  at  school." 

And  here's  another  from  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hess  of  Los 
Angeles:  Mrs.  Hess  says,  "Tact  is  that  quality  that  enables 
a  person  to  make  all  guests  feel  RIGHT  AT  HOME  when 
you  WISH  they  were." 
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After  your  audition  is  over,  don't  be  discouraged  if  you  are 
not  immediately  hired;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  some  stations 
to  hire  announcers  by  the  process  of  ehmination.  So  you  may 
be  called  back  for  further  auditions.  Other  stations  may  mere- 
ly make  a  file  and  call  you  back  at  a  later  date  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  hired.  In  a  iew  instances  the  employer  will  tell  you 
immediately  that  you  are  the  man  he  has  selected  and  w^ill  give 
you  full  details  on  starting  work. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  in  person  to  a  radio  station, 
write  a  letter  to  the  program  director  stating  your  qualifica- 
tions, your  desires,  and  giving  the  designated  time  that  you 
can  call  for  a  personal  interview  or  audition.  If  you  do  not 
hear  from  him  within  three  weeks,  write  a  second  letter  call- 
ing his  attention  to  your  initial  communication — that  is,  re- 
mind him  that  you  received  no  reply  regarding  your  personal 
interview  or  audition.  Do  not  stop  at  writing  one  radio  sta- 
tion. Send  your  letters  of  application  to  every  station  within 
your  vicinity.  Keep  as  many  irons  in  the  fire  as  possible.  It  is 
to  your  advantage  to  get  your  first  job  in  a  small  station;  con- 
sequently, do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  small  stations  frequently 
and  to  keep  in  as  close  communication  with  them  as  possible. 

In  order  that  you  might  have  first-hand  information  as  to 
what  producers  look  for  when  hiring  announcers,  we  consulted 
John  Guedel,  well  known  creator  of  programs  and  producer 
of  the  Red  Skelton  Show,  People  Are  Funny,  and  House  Party. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Guedel  had  to  say,  "When  I  am  audi- 
tioning announcers  for  any  of  my  shows,  I  instinctively  look 
for  a  person  with  natural  sincerity.  This  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  voice  quality.  When  a  man  steps  up  to  the  mike 
to  audition  for  an  announcer  position,  I  listen  for  a  natural 
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style  of  delivery  that  has  sincerity,  warmth,  and  genuine  (not 
forced)  enthusiasm  for  the  product.  Change  of  pace  in  an 
announcement  is  most  important.  It  makes  the  announcer  sound 
conversational — as  though  he  isn't  reading  but  recommending 
the  product  from  his  ov/n  personal  experience.  I  tell  an  an- 
nouncer to  imagine  that  he  is  talking  to  only  one  person  seated 
across  the  dinner  table  from  him." 

Novv^  follows  what  may  be  the  most  interesting  chapter  of 
all  for  the  student.  It  will  cover,  briefly,  practices  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  newest  of  the  arts — TELEVISION. 

Television  is  an  outgrowth  of  radio  because  it  requires  the 
transmitted  radio  wave  to  propagate  it.  Also,  it  can  be  con- 
strued to  stem  from  the  stage  since  it  makes  use  of  drama 
with  sight  and  sound.  So,  for  some  highlights  of  this  most 
fascinating  new  medium,  we  have  enlisted  a  post-graduate  of 
both  radio  and  stage,  Murray  Bolen,  of  Hollywood,  California. 

Mr.  Bolen  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  the  chapter.  He 
started  in  radio  as  an  engineer,  constructing  transmitters.  From 
there  he  went  to  radio  announcing,  then  to  performing  artist 
as  musician  and  actor,  on  to  the  stage  in  vaudeville,  club,  and 
drama.  Then,  back  in  radio  as  a  director  and  producer,  he 
directed  The  Jack  Benny  Program  for  four  years.  He  later 
launched  The  Amos  'n'  Andy  Show  on  its  first  year  as  a  half- 
hour  program,  directing  the  program  for  an  advertising 
agency.  He  also  produced  the  original  The  Mayor  of  the 
Town  starring  Lionel  Barrymore.  He  participated  in  such 
shows  as  Burns  and  Allen,  hum  and  Ahner,  Club  Fifteen-Bob 
Crosby,  and  numerous  others. 

At  this  writing,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  duties  as  a  free- 
lance director,  he  is  experimenting  in  television  technics,  tech- 
niques, show  construction,  and  program  presentation. 


Murray  Bolen 


As  vice  president  of  an  advertising  agency 
Bolen  supervised  the  presentation  of  such  shows 
as  Oueen  for  a  Day,  Tom  Breneman,  Truth  or 
Consequences,  and  others.  He  is  now  actively 
participating  in  television. 
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THE   ANNOUNCER  IN  TELEVISION 


Chapter  XI 
THE  ANNOUNCER  IN  TELEVISION 

Just  as  the  sound  track  added  to,  heightened,  and  made 
more  popular  the  motion  picture,  so  has  the  newest  entertain- 
ment medium,  television,  added  sight  to  sound  and  thereby 
greatly  heightened,  and  terrifically  popularized,  radio.  With- 
out doubt,  television  will  be  the  greatest  entertainment  medium 
of  our  age  and  shows  promise,  at  this  writing,  to  become  our 
nation's  greatest  commercial  enterprise.  The  field  is  relative- 
ly new,  but  in  this  chapter  we  will  quickly  go  over  the  an- 
nouncer's position  in  it  as  this  position  exists  today. 

NEEDLESS  TO  SAY,  PRACTICALLY  EVERYTHING 
THAT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  IN  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS 
ABOUT  THE  ANNOUNCER  IN  RADIO  HOLDS  GOOD 
FOR  TELEVISION.  A  few  details  are  played  down,  and 
a  few  others  get  more  attention  for  television.  However,  since 
the  basic  job  which  the  announcer  must  do  is  the  same  as  in 
radio — reach  the  public  with-  his  message — he  must  be  pre- 
pared the  same  as  for  radio  plus  what  is  necessary  for  the 
other  part  of  the  medium — sight.  Television  is  essentially  a 
sight  medium. 

Television  Terminology 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  colloquialisms  used  in  tele- 
vision, which  an  announcer  should  add  to  his  already  existing 
mastery  of  plain  radio  terminology.  Being  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  cannot  help 
but  identify  you  with  this  newest  profession  and,  thus,  be  of 
great  aid  in  placing  you  within  the  industry. 

Study  the  following  list  carefully.  A  thorough  mastery  of 
it  will  go  far  in  fitting  you  for  television  broadcasting. 
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"TV"  (TeeVee)  — 

the  broad  term  for  the  television  industry  generally. 

"Telecast" — 

the  program  that  is  broadcast  by  sight  and  sound. 

"Picture  Channel" — 

the  chain  of  apparatus  which  feeds  the  picture  to  the 
transmitter.  (Also  used  by  engineers  to  designate  the 
transmitter's  actual  wave  length — six  megacycles  removed 
from  the  "Audio  Channel.") 

"Audio  Channel" — 

Apparatus  used  to  provide  the  voice  portion  of  a  tele- 
cast for  the  transmitter.  (Again,  engineers  use  the  term 
to  designate  the  wave  length  of  the  transmitter  for  voice, 
which  is  six  megacycles  removed  from  the  "Picture 
Channel.") 

Note:  To  clarify  the  above  two  terms,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that,  when  a  telecast  is  transmitted  and  re- 
ceived by  the  listener,  two  wave  lengths  are  being  used 
simultaneously.  Thus,  when  you  refer  to  a  station's 
being  on  Channel  Five,  for  instance,  this  means  that 
the  voice  is  being  released  on  a  transmitter  working  on 
a  frequency  of  82  megacycles,  and  the  picture  is  being 
released  on  a  transmitter  working  on  a  frequency  of 
76  megacycles  (6  megacycles  apart).  Conversely,  a 
TV  receiver,  when  operating,  is  receiving  not  one  sta- 
tion as  in  plain  radio  but  two  stations  simultaneously. 

"Video"— 

the  picture  portion  of  the  telecast  generally.  Roughly, 
"video"  means  picture.  Thus,  "video  channel" — picture 
channel,  "video  amplifier" — picture  amplifier. 

"Screen" — 

the  face  of  the  vacuum  tube  on  which  a  picture  is  re- 
ceived and  viewed. 
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''Viewer'' — 

one  of  a  television  audience,  or,  technically  in  the  studio, 
the  vacuum  tube  or   screen  on  which   the   engineering 
personnel  watch  and  monitor  the  picture. 
"Camera''— 

the  instrument  which  picks  up  the  picture  and  transmutes 
it  to  radio  pulse  energy.    At  present,  cameras  are  of  two 
types:  iconoscope  and  image  orthicon. 
"■Information"— 

the  composite  makeup  of  a  picture  after  transmutation 
by  the  camera. 
"Iconoscope"  or  "Ike" — 

the  picture-making  tube  contained  in  the  camera.    "Ike" 
has  become  a  TV  colloquialism  used  when  referring  to 
cameras  generally. 
"Orthicon" — 

another  type  of  picture-making  tube  contained  in  a  cer- 
tain type  of  camera. 
Note:  It  is  well  to  be  aware  of  what  type  camera  you 
are  working  in  front  of  in  practice.  The  iconoscope 
type  is  the  older  type  of  the  two,  and  you  must  have 
much  more  light  on  you  when  working  in  front  of  one 
of  these  than  when  you  are  working  in  front  of  the 
newer  image  orthicon.  The  latter  is  capable  of  pick- 
ing up  the  necessary  "information"  when  the  subject 
is  under  only  "cold  light." 

"Cold  Light" — 

s^age  or  subject  light  often  produced  by  the  use  of  so- 
called  "daylite"  lamps.  In  other  words,  much  less  light 
than  that  produced  by  the  banks  of  incandescent  lights 
which  are  necessary  when  the  camera  is  of  the  icono- 
scope type.  The  big  difference  lies  in  the  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  two  systems.    The  incandescent  lamp  banks 


TV  CAMERAS 

Studio  cameras.  Round  device  on  front  is  lens 
turret  equipped  with  three  lenses  of  varied 
focal  lengths  and  is  rotatable  manually  from 
rear  of  the  camera  by  cameraman,  pictured 
viewing  camera  image. 
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generate  so  much  heat  that  an  announcer  can  perspire 
right  through  his  clothes  after  a  very  few  minutes  of 
work  under  them.  Cold  light  obviously  cuts  this  heat 
down  to  a  much  more  comfortable  working  temperature. 

Note:  It  is  also  well  to  know  that  the  older  type  "ike," 
using  the  greater  amount  of  light,  actually  produces  the 
finer,  smoother,  better-defined  picture  to  the  viewer 
than  does  the  newer  orthicon. 

"Kinescoped" — 

(From  "kinescope,"  which  is  an  engineering  term  for 
a  TV  "viewing"  tube.)  The  process  involved  when  a 
TV  show  is  filmed  for  re-televising,  i.e.,  a  TV  electrical 
transcription.  The  process  consists  of  doing  a  show  live, 
as  normally  for  TV,  and,  at  the  time  of  presentation, 
photographing  it  by  movie  camera  directly  off  the  face 
of  a  viewing  tube. 

"Camera  Chain" — 

the  apparatus  used  for  the  televising  of  motion  picture 
film.  Apparatus  consists  of  a  motion  picture  projector 
which  is  closely  linked  to  an  iconoscope  camera  so  that 
the  projector  throws  the  movie  film  image  directly  on 
the  mosaic  (face)  of  the  camera  "ike." 

"Slide"— 

a  still  picture  on  film  projected  on  the  "ike"  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  movie  film  above. 

"Clip"— 

a  small  portion  of  movie  film  used  as  part  of  any  "live" 
program. 

''Boom"— 

crane-like  apparatus  used  to  move  the  microphone  to  its 
proper  position  for  all  audio  pick-up  during  a  telecast 
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''Cue  Circuit"' — 

a  telephone  hookup  on  which  several  members  of  a  TV 
crew  may  hear  directions  given  to  them  during  telecast 
without  this  sound's  being  released  on  the  air.  An  an- 
nouncer is  sometimes  on  one  of  these  circuits — for  in- 
stance, when  he  is  narrating  along  with  slides.  The  di- 
rector tells  him  when  the  next  slide  has  been  switched 
so  that  the  narration  or  comment  may  start  at  the  same 
time  as  the  new  slide. 

"Switcher" — 

control  room  man  who  changes  from  camera  to  camera 
at  the  direction  of  the  director.  His  choice  of  "shot" 
determines  what  pictures  will  be  released  on  the  air  when 
more  than  one  camera  is  being  used. 

''Mixer" — 

an  engineer  who  monitors  the  sound  channel  much  the 
same  as  in  normal  radio.    Also  called  audio  engineer. 

"Shot"— 

one  continuous  sequence  or  segment  of  action  on  the 
same  camera  with  the  same  lens  [ie.,  "close  shot"  .  .  . 
"long  shot.") 

"Focus" — 

means  the  same  as  it  does  with  any  photo  camera.  How- 
ever, in  TV,  focus  is  accomplished  electrically  within  the 
camera  as  well  as  with  the  lens  v/hich  is  in  front  of  the 
camera  tube. 

"Sides"— 

Originally  a  legitimate  stage  expression  used  to  desig- 
nate the  assorted  segments  of  dialogue  as  they  appeared 
on  different  pages  of  the  original  script  or  book.  A 
"part"  in  a  play  would  gi\e  the  actor  so  many  "sides" 
to  learn.    Thus  .  .  .  pages. 
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STATION    PATTERN 


'Pattern'' — 

the   figure  or   diagram  which   appears  on   the  viewer's 

screen    at    times    when 
the  video  transmitter  is 
on  the  air  and  there  is 
no  other  program,   ma- 
terial to  feed  to  it.  This 
pattern  may  be  any  one 
of  several  types:  a  slide 
containing  the  call  let- 
ters of  the  station  plus 
some  identifying   scene 
or  picture;  a  slide  con- 
taining call  letters,  chan- 
nel number,  and  station 
owner's  identity;  or,  more  commonly,  it  is,  a  monoscope 
pattern,   so  called  because  it  is  a  diagram  made  onto 
the  face  of  a  camera  tube.    It  gives  engineers  some  spe- 
cific information  when  it  is  transmitted.   This  monoscope 

pattern  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  "test 
pattern"  and  is  often 
switched  onto  the 
video  channel  dur- 
ing periods  of  nor- 
mal program  inter- 
ruptions as  well  as 
for  testing  purposes. 
^'Set"— 

the  locale  from 
which  a  live  telecast 
is  picked  up,  usually 


monoscope  pattern 
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a  replica  of  some  certain  locale,  made  to  simulate,  on 
the  stage  of  the  TV  studio,  the  atmosphere  and  appear- 
ance of  the  original. 

''Dubbing" — 

the  process  by  which  an  announcer's  voice  may  be  re- 
corded on  the  sound  track  of  a  film  so  that  the  film  when 
telecast  releases  voice  and  picture  in  perfect  synchroni- 
zation. 

■'Sync"— 

abbreviation  for  "synchronization,"  used  above.  "In 
step  with."  (Thus — "sync  the  sound" — keep  it  in  step 
with  the  picture.) 

"Blind"— 

process  involved  when  an  announcer  narrates  or  describes 
a  show  while  watching  it  only  on  the  viewer.  Some  re- 
motes are  done  in  this  manner. 

"Floor  Manager"  or  "Floor  Technician" — 

a  man  who,  during  live  telecasts,  is  in  charge  of  all  op- 
erations on  the  set.  It  is  from  him  that  an  announcer, 
actor,  boom  man,  camera  man,  etc.,  may  get  his  direc- 
tions, especially  when  one  or  several  of  the  crew  are 
not  able  to  wear  earphones  and  thus  be  in  on  the  cue 
circuit. 

"Live"— 

refers  to  a  telecast  performed  in  person.  (As  opposed 
to  kinescoped  or  transcribed  telecast.) 

"Props"— 

the  necessary  articles  used  on  the  stage  set  to  further 
the  action  and  simulated  locale  of  a  telecast.  Thus  divans, 
tables,  lamps,  etc. 

"Block  Out" — 

to  diagram  for  each  and  all  participants  in  a  telecast 
each  position,  camera  movement,  actor  movement,  and 
placement  necessary  to  the  presentation  of  a  live  tele- 
vision show. 
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"AM  Radio" — 

actual  translation,  "amplitude  modulation  radio."  Gen- 
eral usage  of  the  term,  however,  has  come  simply  to  refer 
to  standard  radio  broadcasting  as  it  now  exists. 

actual  translation,  "frequency  modulation."  An  engin- 
eering term  which  describes  the  type  of  radio  wave  emis- 
sion from  a  transmitter.  Its  general  use,  however,  con- 
notes the  broad  group  of  radio  stations  whose  transmit- 
ters can  be  heard  only  at  a  distance  which  is  in  "line  of 
sight"  from  the  transmitter  towers  and  whose  wave 
length  lie  in  a  higher  broadcasting  spectrum  from  our 
standard  AM  radio.  The  audio  transmitter  in  TV  uses 
FM.    The  Video  uses  AM  transmission. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing,  the  parlance  used  in 
TV  is  a  combination  "slanguage"  which  has  gathered  its 
normal  parlance  terms  from  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  the 
legitimate  stage  plus  many  coinages  of  its  own.  In  practice, 
a  real  knowledge  of  radio  terminology  as  given  in  Chapter  I 
of  this  book,  together  with  "horse  sense"  translation  of  special 
words  which  are  usually  descriptive  and  peculiar  to  TV  only, 
will  allow  you  to  understand  all  necessary  directions. 

Announcer's  Position  In  TV 

The  announcer  enjoys  in  TV  the  same  relative  position  as 
he  does  in  radio.  He  is,  however,  an  even  more  important 
cog  in  the  machinery  than  before  because  of  sight.  As  in  radio, 
the  announcer  falls  into  two  general  classifications:  staff  and 
freelance.  As  before,  staff  means  that  he  is  hired  by  the  TV 
station  itself  for  over-all  general  duties  on  a  more  or  less 
regular  schedule.  The  free-lance  announcer  is  usually  hired 
by  the  sponsor,  or  his  representative,  for  one  or  more  specific 
duties. 
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The  Staff  Announcer 

As  a  staff  announcer  you  will  be  expected  to  handle,  and 
presumably  appear  in,  many  programs  o£  wide  variation  and 
character.  Your  facility  and  versatility  is  tested  to  the  utmost 
in  this  capacity.  However,  rigid  application  to  your  varied 
duties  will  sooner  or  later  indicate  for  what  portion  of  them 
you  have  the  greatest  flair  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  higher 
specialization  for  you.  This  automatically  brings  greater  pres- 
tige with  consequent  higher  remuneration.  So  apply  yourself 
willingly  and  with  real  thoroughness  to  each  duty  assigned — 
no  matter  how  small  the  assignment  may  seem  at  the  time. 

Your  duty  day  may  start  with  a  news  telecast.  Probably 
parts  of  this  are  on  slides.  Thus,  you  will  narrate  from  pre- 
viously prepared  copy  pointing  out  important  points  in  the 
picture  and  naming  personages  or  places  appearing  therein. 
Radio  rules  for  the  announcer  hold  here.  You  should  be 
familiar  with  your  copy  before  going  on,  having  rehearsed 
it  so  that  there  is  no  unsureness  or  "fluffing"  of  difficult 
phrases  or  names.  You  should  read  naturally  and  intelligent- 
ly and  in  an  important,  unbiased  manner.  Do  not  "bear  down" 
overmuch,  but,  rather,  maintain  the  reportorial  style. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  and  probable  that  you  will  have 
an  item  of  importance  in  the  news  for  which  there  is  no 
picture  slide  to  send  to  the  video  channel.  At  this  point,  it 
is  normal  practice  to  switch  to  the  studio  camera  and  pick 
up  the  announcer  himself  doing  his  copy.  This  procedure  has 
been  previously  set  up  for  this  point  in  the  presentation,  and 
you  are  in  position — seated  at  a  table  with  your  copy — and 
you  have  been  "lighted"  (properly  covered  with  light)  so 
that  you  will  make  a  satisfactory  picture  for  camera  pickup. 
The  boom  man  has  maneuvered  the  mike  so  that  it  will  not 
show  in  the  picture  but  will  get  your  voice  properly.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  committed  this  news  item  to  memory  previously 
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so  that,  now  that  you  are  both  voice  and  picture,  you  may  look 
straight  into  the  camera  and  give  the  item  with  such  gestures 
and  expressions  of  face  as  seem  necessary.  This  will  give  the 
listener-viewer  the  effect  that  you  are  speaking  directly  to  him. 
Your  mannerisms,  either  personal  or  studied,  are  important 
here.  You  must  appear  dignified  and  sound  the  same.  You  are 
a  reporter. 

When  the  item  is  finished,  the  next  slide  will  appear  on  the 
monitor  screen,  and  you  may  return  to  the  reading  of  your 
copy.  If  you  are  in  such  a  position  that  you  cannot  see  the 
monitor  picture,  the  control  room  will  give  you  your  next  cue 
via  "talk  back"  or  by  cue  circuit  phones  if  you  are  able  to 
reiiurn  them  to  your  ears. 

As  staff  announcer  your  next  duty  may  be  station  identifi- 
cation as  in  radio.  The  picture  will  probably  be  a  slide  of 
die  station's  call  letters.  The  control  room  will  cue  you  when 
to  say,  "This  is  KVBH,  The  Pomona  Television  Corporation 
station,  Channel  Six,  Pomona." 

This  may  be  followed  by  a  time  signal  as  in  AM  radio  or 
perhaps  a  commercial  "plug"  such  as  a  slide  showing  Curvex 
Watches.  When  this  comes  up  on  the  screen,  you  give  voice 
to  the  pre-arranged  commercial  copy  to  fit  it. 

Not  all  the  announcements,  narration,  or  commercials  will 
have  "copy"  written  for  them.  In  many  cases,  as  a  staff  an- 
nouncer, you  will  be  called  upon  to  ad  lib  your  remarks.  This 
is  where,  just  as  in  radio,  your  innate  versatility  will  come 
to  the  fore.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  essential  that  you  be 
armed  with  facts,  figures,  or  details — general  information — 
on  whatever  article,  program,  or  event  about  which  you  will 
have  to  ad  lib.  Make  some  notes  that  may  be  carried  on  a 
card  in  your  pocket.  This  way,  when  you  are  not  in  the  pic- 
ture, you  may  consult  them,  and  thus  refresh  yourself  on 
salient  points  so  that  your  "copy,"  or  general  remarks  on  the 
subject,  will  have  a  better  flow,  better  pacing,  will  be  more 
NATURAL. 
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Being  natural,  not  forced  in  any  way,  is,  together  with 
one  other  point,  probably  the  announcer's  greatest  asset  in 
television.  Not  only  must  you  sound  natural,  you  must  look 
natural.  The  other  point,  closely  allied,  is:  sound  friendly  and 
look  friendly. 

A  great  many  remote  programs  must  be  ad  lihbed  by  a  staff 
announcer.  If  you  are  presiding  for  a  dance  band  from  a  club, 
a  common  type  of  remote,  whether  or  not  you  appear  in  the 
picture,  do  not  try  to  ad  lib  "over-cute"  remarks.  Start  your 
ad  libs  knowing  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Above  all,  when 
announcing  a  musical  program,  do  not  indulge  in  being  a 
"title-gagger,"  an  announcer  who  makes  up  his  remarks  to 
stem  from  the  title  of  the  selection  about  to  be  played.  This 
is  the  surest  sign  of-  a  novice.  Just  strive  for  a  good,  level  job, 
and  you  will  progress  faster  and  surer. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  student  was  instructed  to  read  aloud 
as  an  exercise,  keeping  sessions  relatively  short  and  frequent. 
Bearing  this  instruction  in  mind,  and  all  instructions  given  for 
the  proper  projection  and  production  of  speech,  try  the  fol- 
lowing exercise  for  the  TV  announcer: 

Choose  any  of  the  copy  printed  in  Chapter  X,  and  read 
aloud  in  front  of  a  mirror  that  will  show  only  your  face  and 
shoulders.  This  will  simulate  a  closeup.  Start  reading  in  your 
best  style.  From  time  to  time,  look  up  from  your  copy  to  try 
to  catch  your  own  facial  expression.  Look  for  naturalness, 
no  strain,  a  friendly  look  in  the  eyes.  Correct  such  faults  as 
you  can  detect  by  reading  the  same  copy  again  and  looking 
up  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  correction  in  expression  has 
been  accomplished.   Then  proceed. 

Try  to  catch  the  action  of  your  Adam's  apple  if  you  have 
a  noticeable  one.  A  jumpy  Adam's  apple  on  your  viewer's 
screen  can  bring  hilarious  laughter,  and,  thus,  destroy  the 
sincerity,  or  perhaps  the  punch,  of  your  copy,  at  just  the  wrong 
time.    Of  course,  if  you  have  properly  followed  the  exercises 


TV  SPORTS  COVERAGE 


Above,  Mel  Allen,  famed  sports  announcer,  calls 
the  plays  at  a  football  pick-up  while  director- 
spotter  monitors  cue-circuit,  and  cameraman  sets 
up  next  shot. 
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of  correct  breathing  and  facial  control  given  earlier,  it  is  un- 
likely that  you  v^ill  find  a  fault  here  since  the  proper,  relaxed 
control  of  word  articulation  will  leave  the  throat  region  all 
in  order. 

Take  thorough  stock  of  yourself  in  noting  what  are  your 
best  "angles" — the  directions  from  which  you  are  best  viewed. 
Everyone  has  them.  Look  at  your  teeth.  If  they  are  far  apart 
in  front,  or  noticeably  crooked,  a  little  dental  work  is  in  order 
before  you  are  really  ready  for  camera  scrutiny. 

These  may  sound  like  trivial  points,  but  they  assume  large 
proportions  when  you  are  in  front  of  the  very  examining  eye 
of  the  video  camera. 

As  you  read  the  concluding  words  of  your  practice  copy, 
catch  the  expression  on  your  face  as  you  say  the  last  word. 
Now  hold  that  very  expression  for  a  count  of  five.  Do  not 
vary  the  slightest  amount.  The  reason  for  this  part  of  the 
exercise  is  that,  in  practice,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
from  looking  just  a  bit  self-conscious,  or  you  will  look  away, 
or  take  on  a  slightly  "blank"  look  during  the  brief  moment 
when  you  have  finished  copy  and  the  time  it  takes  to  shut 
down  or  switch  the  camera.  It  is  often  a  brief  moment  of 
indecision  on  your  part,  but  you  must  not  show  it.  It  could 
spoil  the  efi^ect  of  the  message  you  have  just  concluded.  So 
HOLD  THAT  LINE. 

A  second  exercise  for  the  student  involves  ad  libb'ing  in 
front  of  a  full  length  mirror.  Pretend  that  you  are  interview- 
ing someone.  Try  to  note  your  general  stance.  Walk  erect- 
ly, with  good  carriage,  but  do  not  overdo  it  to  the  point  of 
stiffness.  Try  for  a  natural  appearance.  Watch  what  you  do 
with  your  hands.  It  is  important  not  to  make  too  many  ges- 
tures with  them.  Above  all,  in  a  gesture,  do  not  move  the 
hands  and  arms  directly  toward  the  camera  {i.e.,  straight  into 
the  mirror) .    This  habit  will  ruin  a  cameraman  because  your 
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hands,  on  closeup,  will  look  larger  and  larger  as  they  ap- 
proach the  camera  and  will  get  out  of  focus  for  the  shot.  A 
good  general  practice  is  to  hold  the  hands  and  arms  easily 
at  your  sides.  If  you  feel  you  need  a  movement,  raise  an  arm 
casually  to  put  a  hand  in  your  coat  pocket  (and  don't  leave 
a  thumb  protruding).  Help  make  yourself  look  natural  and 
at  ease. 

An  obvious  variation  of  this  exercise  of  ad  libbing  is  to 
hold  some  object  in  your  hand  and  maneuver  it  as  you  would 
a  microphone.  In  ad  lib  interviewing  you  are  very  apt  to  find 
it  necessary  to  pick  up  your  own  voice,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
other  people,  in  the  hand  mike  you  carry.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  stuck  right  into  the  person's  face  to  pick  up,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  little  practice  will  ^\nq.  you  an  ease  that  will 
place  a  microphone  where  it  will  pick  up  the  necessary  voice 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  relatively  unobtrusive  to  the  picture. 
In  addition,  the  mike  maneuvering  will  also  solve  your  ges- 
ture problems  and  put  you  at  ease  about  what  to  do  with 
your  hands. 

The  stafif  announcer  is  certain  to  be  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate in  a  "live"  dramatic  show.  Here,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  he  familiarize  himself  with  the  entire  show.  Not 
only  will  such  familiarity  help  his  own  part  on  the  show,  but 
it  will  help  others.  It  will  enhance  his  value  to  the  operation; 
and  such  willingness  to  be  of  help  to  those  with  whom  you 
work  is  a  paramount  requisite  for  the  staff  man.  Television 
calls  for  teamwork. 

So  that  the  announcer  may  learn  how  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  entire  show  to  be  presented,  let  us  follow  through 
a  sample  operation. 

When  you  receive  your  script,  first  look  through  it  noting 
your  own  appearances,  the  stage  directions,  and  whether  or  not 
you  are  on  camera.    This  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
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must  commit  your  "sides"  to  memory.  Mark  all  your  appear- 
ances, on  mike  alone,  or  on  camera,  or  both  together.  If 
these  are  not  clear,  or  if  there  is  some  doubt  whether  or  not 
you  are  on  video  or  on  audio  alone,  it  is  doubly  important 
that  you  are  very  attentive  to  the  next  operation  of  the  direc- 
tor or  producer  of  the  show — the  blocking  out  session. 

At  the  blocking  out  session  all  participants  are  present. 
The  director,  the  cast  of  actors,  the  announcer,  the  camera- 
men, the  floor  engineer,  and  the  boom  man  are  there.  The 
director  will  call  out  the  floor  plan  of  the  set,  the  positions 
of  the  people,  what  camera  will  pick  up  the  scene,  and  who 
is  in  it.  Each  participant  will  then  mark  his  own  script  as  the 
operation  concerns  him.  Then  movement  of  actors  and  an- 
nouncer is  blocked  out.  The  exact  word  in  the  dialogue  on 
which  a  participant  will  rise  from  a  chair  and  move  two  steps 
up  stage,  or  to  the  right,  is  diagrammed  and  marked.  This 
protects  the  cameraman  and  the  boom  man  so  that  the  camera- 
man will  miss  no  action  and  will  know  his  next  set-up  posi- 
tion, and  the  microphone  will  miss  no  voice  pick-up  and  still 
remain  outside  the  picture. 

In  a  show  of  this  type  it  is  essential  that  at  least  two  cameras 
be  used.  This  is  to  facilitate  the  change  from  scene  to  scene 
without  a  wait.  Thus  one  camera,  cast,  and  props  can  be 
"readied"  on  set  "two"  while  action  is  going  on  on  set  "one" 
with  camera  "one."  (In  practice,  on  the  average  dramatic 
show,  more  than  two  cameras  are  used,  perhaps  three  or  four, 
so  that  the  viewer  is  not  dependent  solely  on  one  shot  during 
the  time  other  cameras  are  being  set  up  for  the  next  sequence 
or  shot.) 

When  the  blocking  out  is  complete,  and  all  participants  in 
the  telecast  have  their  scripts  marked  accordingly,  you  go  into 
first  rehearsal.  This  is  done  on  set  using  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  actual  "props."    First  readings  must  naturally  be  from 
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script  since  the  actors  and  announcer  have  presumably  not  yet 
had  the  time  to  learn  their  "sides."  The  first  scene  or  sequence 
is  then  run  through  again  and  again  as  much  as  time  allows 
until  actors  can  throw  away  their  scripts  and  do  their  "sides" 
from  memory.  Meantime,  all  marked  action  is  rehearsed  along 
with  line  readings  so  that,  by  the  time  dialogue  is  ready,  ac- 
tion, gesture,  and  position  are  also  ready  for  camera  rehearsal. 
Each  person  knows  exactly  where  he  will  be  when  he  delivers 
what  line. 

The  camera  rehearsal  is  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it 
corresponds  to  the  "dress  rehearsal"  of  radio.  In  other  words, 
at  camera  rehearsal,  each  person  performs  his  function  exactly 
as  he  will  on  the  program  itself.  It  is  also  at  camera  rehearsal 
that  the  staff  announcer  can  be  of  greatest  help. 

Since  you  are  not  on  stage  at  all  times  (you  are  probably 
on  less  than  any  other  member  of  the  cast) ,  it  is  well  to  make 
mental  or  even  written  note  of  places  where  things  get  into 
a  "jam,"  i.e.,  places  where  a  fast  move  is  necessary,  an  actor 
needs  to  be  prompted  or  refreshed  on  a  line,  a  prop  put  in 
place,  or  any  of  the  million  and  one  things  that  require  a 
double  check  or  an  "assist."  One  caution  is  not  to  overstep 
normal  bounds  in  the  performance  of  these  things,  for,  if 
you  do,  you  may  gtt  in  the  way  or  confuse  the  directions  of 
the  producer.  Simply  keep  in  mind  that  the  whole  operation 
is  one  of  teamwork  to  the  end  that  the  presentation  is  as 
smooth  and  as  flawless  as  possible  and  that  the  show  gener- 
ally is  a  success. 

The  Dramatized  Commercial 
The  dramatized  commercial  in  TV  is  exactly  what  the  name 
implies.  It  is  the  sponsor's  message  performed  in  the  form 
that  will  give  it  the  greatest  impact  to  the  viewer.  It  is  only 
through  the  proper  performance  of  it  that  the  station  can  sell 
time  to  the  sponsor  and  keep  him  happy  and  on  the  air. 
And  the  station  must  keep  the  sponsor  sold  in  order  to  keep 
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its  ledger  balanced  on  the  black  side.  The  commercial  is  the 
life  blood  of  the  station.  The  presentation  of  it  is  the  an- 
nouncer's most  important  duty. 

On  the  following  several  pages  appear  photostats  and  copies 
of  actual  dramatized  and  live  commercials.  Each  of  them 
makes  an  ideal  classroom  exercise. 

For  this  first  example,  put  together  announcer-actress  teams, 
and  let  each  pair  commit  "sides"  to  memory.  Walk  through 
the  action  using  real  or  substitute  props.  Let  the  teams 
keep  repeating  the  action  and  the  dialogue  in  front  of 
classmates  as  viewers  until  their  movements  are  smooth  and 
fit  the  flow  of  dialogue.  Make  every  movement  count.  Each 
movement  should  have  a  purpose — to  point  up  salient  points 
and  important  commercial  advantages  of  the  stove.  In  practice 
your  director  can  help  you  with  movements,  but  in  the  class- 
room keep  repeating  until  it  satisfies  the  eyes  and  ears  of  your 
classmates.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  the  TV  camera 
is  very  limited  when  you  are  working  in  closeup  (C.U.).  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  mike  is  six  feet  above  you  for  audio  pickup, 
and  project  your  voice  accordingly. 

This  copy  was  performed  by  Hal  Sawyer,  announcer,  and 
Miss  Harrisse  Brin,  actress,  at  station  KTLA,  the  Paramount 
Station,  Los  Angeles.  We  are  indebted  to  KTLA  and  the 
Advertising  and  Sales  Consultants  Agency  for  the  use  of  this 
copy. 

M.C.U.  means  medium  closeup.  L.S.  is  long  shot,  and  C.U. 
is  closeup. 

This  type  of  commercial  may  be  done  inside  a  dramatic 
show,  in  a  break  in  a  picture,  or  may  be. a  "spot"  commercial 
in  itself.  It  is  a  mixture  of  slides,  narration,  and  live  action 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  commercial  that  does  not  over- 
do the  sales  message.  The  natural  action,  coupled  with  the 
dialogue  of  plain  facts  about  the  product,  make  such  a  com- 
mercial interesting  and  very  acceptable  to  the  homeside  viewer. 
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Station  KTLA 

COPY:   Western  Stove  Company-,  Inc. 


Program:   "Shopping  at  Home" 

Date:   Dec,  21,  1948;  7:00  p.m. 


VIDEO 

J^  M.C.U.   Hal  & 
Harrise  underneath 
wreath  at  fireplace. 
He  talks  directly 
to  camera. 

Dissolve  to: 


2j.   L.S.  of  6- 
burner  range-- 
ribbon  &  card 
"TO  MOM  FROM  SANTA" 
Good  Housekeeping 
Seal  on  wall . 

Cut  to  : 


AUDIO 
1.   HAL:  If  you  do  a  lot  of  enter- 
taining, or  have  a  large  family, 
here  is  an  ideal  Christmas 
present  for  Mom. 

2j,   HARRISE:   A  Western-Holly  Conti- 
nental fully  automatic  gas  range 
--and  just  look--six  burners  I 
Isn  '  t  it  a  beauty  '. 


'f^'!ft 


3 .   C.U.  of  card     3_.   HAL:   Beauty  that  is  more  than 
"TO  MOM  FROM  SANTA" 


Dissolve  to: 


skin  deep. 


£.   L.S.   Hal        4^  HAL:  Wait  till  you  see  what's 
loosens  knot .   Rib- 
bon &  card  fall  off.      inside'.  Besides  the  super  cook- 
ing capacity  that  six  burners, 
instead  of  just  four,  provide-- 
this  Western-Holly  Continental 
also  has  two  baking  ovens. 
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5.   C.U.   Hal  points  b_.     HAL:   Both  ovens  have  exact 
to  both  oven  tempera- 
ture control  knobs.       oven  temperature  control.   Take 

a  look  at  these  twin  super  baking 

ovens . 
Dissolve  to: 


6 .   Harrise  opens 
right  range  door; 
Hal  opens  left 
range  door. 


Dissolve  to: 


HAL:   Just  a  touch  of  the  fingers 
opens  the  oven  doors.   The  tension 
is  always  equal  on  both  sides-- 
the  doors  will  never  stick, 
never  warp . 


7_^  M.C.U.   Right 
oven  open;  Hal  & 
Harrise  squatting 
next  to  it.   Throw 
floor  bank  in  to 
light  interior  of 
oven . 


Pan  to; 


I  8_.   M.C.U.   Harrise   8_, 

I  squatting  near  oven, 

•  whisking  inside  with 

;  hanky. 


Pan  to; 


9_i  M.C.U.   Hal  S- 
Harrise  close  oven 
doors.   Hal  picks 
up  Pyrex  unit . 


HARRISE:   My,  but  the  oven  looks 
huge  '. 

HAL:   It  is  big--actually  18 
inches  wide  inside-'large  enough 
for  the  largest  turkey  you  can  buy, 

HARRISE :   I  love  these  rounded 
corners . 


HARRISE :   These  round  oven  win- 
dows thrill  me  '.  Think  of  watching 
your  baking  or  roasting  without 
even  opening  the  oven  door. 
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9.   (Continued) 


Dissolve  to: 


9.   (Continued) 

HAL:   Don't  confuse  these  brand 
new  windows  with  any  you've  seen 
before.   These  exclusive  Western- 
Holly  windows  can ' t  fog  or  dis- 
color. 


10.   C.U.   Hal  & 
Pyrex  vjindow  . 


10.  HAL:   You  see,  Harrise,  these 

windows  are  made  of  double  Pyrex 
glass,  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
edges  with  a  vacuum  between.   It 
took  many  years  of  research  to 
develop  these  windows.   That's 
why  Western-Holly  waited  until 
they  were  perfected . 

HARRISE:   And  they  look  so  smart'. 


11 .   Harrise  6.  Hal    11 .  HAL:   Now  to  get  back  to  super 
open  broilers 


Hal  slides  out 

bro:!. ler  pan  slightly, 

slides  it  back. 


^^    !  ilj:   L.S.   Both 

close  broiler  doors 
&  rise  . 


Cut  to  : 


co-king  capacity.   This  Western- 
Holly  Continental  adds  twin 
broilers  to  the  cooking  capacity 
furnished  by  six  burners  and 
twin  baking  ovens . 

12.  HARRISE:   These  broilers  glide 
out  so  easily  '. 

HAL:   That's  why  Western-Holly 
calls  them  "Modern-Way  Glide-Out 
Broilers . 
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13.   M.C.U.   Hal 
£.  Harrise  &  range 
top.  Angle  high 
enough  to  show 
all  six  burners. 


Dissolve  to: 


13.  HARRISE:   I  can't  imagine  why 
anyone  would  put  up  with  old- 
fashioned  spider  grates'--when 
you  can  get  Western-Holly's 
exclusive  Tempa-Plates . 


r 


14_.  C.U.   Hal 
turning  back  to 
stove . 

Dissolve  to: 


15.   C.U.  of  range 
control  panel. 
Good  Housekeeping 
S.  CP  Seals  show  in 
b.g.   Pan  to  Hal's 
hand  pointing  to 
automatic  clock. 
Show  blue  ribbon. 


Cut  to: 


16.   Slide: 
Western-Holly 
logotype . 


14.  HAL:   They're  made  of  steel-- 

not  cast  iron--porcelain  enameled 
--top  and  bottom. 

15.  HAL:   All  Western-Holly  gas 
ranges  have  passed  the  most 
rigorous  tests  of  the  nation's 
leading  laboratories.   For  exam- 
ple, they  have  been  awarded  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Appro- 
val.  Also  this  CP  --Certified 
Perf ormance--Seal  appears  on  only 
the  finest  gas  ranges.   In  addi- 
tion, this  Western-Holly  includes 
such  features  as  an  automatic 
cooking  clock. 

16.  ANNOUNCER :   Order  your  Western- 
Holly  Continental  now  '.  It  can  be 
installed  before  Christmas.   More 
than  two  thousand  outstanding 
dealers  in  Southern  California 
feature  the  Continental. 

Identify  it  by  the  "Mark  of  Ex- 
cellence" blue  ribbon. 
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One  more  comment  on  the  preceding  copy  —  the  little 
drawings  on  the  left  margin  of  the  script  were  done  by  an 
assistant  of  the  agency  copywriter.  They  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  on  the  original  copy.  However,  they  do  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  director  a  step  in  blocking  out  during  the 
rehearsal.  Also,  they  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  performers 
the  movement  idea  contained  in  the  copy.  They  help  the  cam- 
eraman, too,  by  indicating  what  his  shot  must  contain.  In 
short,  they  constitute  a  time-saving  device,  and  you're  always 
short  of  rehearsal  time  in  TV. 

Now  we  will  consider  example  two  of  dramatized  commer- 
cial copy.  This  is  an  exceprt  from  the  script  of  a  total  two 
hour  show  on  station  KTLA,  Los  Angeles.  The  announcer  is 
at  a  remote  point,  a  vantage  point  in  the  street,  ad  lihhing  a 
description  of  a  parade.  He  can,  however,  see  what  picture  is 
being  transmitted  at  all  times  in  his  monitor- viewer.  Thus, 
when  he  is  participating  in  the  commercial,  as  indicated,  he  is 
doing  the  commercial  "blind."  This  is  a  common  type  of  pre- 
sentation. 

Notice  in  this  last  commercial,  in  speech  one,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  announcer's  words  be  perfectly  "synced" 
with  the  picture  which  is  appearing  on  his  viewer.  He  must 
say,  "birthday  cake,"  when  the  camera  picks  it  up,  and  he 
must  time  his,  "Hey,  cut  me  a  piece,"  to  be  with  the  action 
which  shows  the  knife  appearing  and  starting  to  cut.  All  this 
is  only  one  of  the  many  methods  used  in  the  presentation  of  a 
dramatized  commercial. 

The  mood  music  cue  above  need  not  concern  the  announcer. 
It  is  cued  in  from  the  control  room  from  a  transcription,  and 
the  announcer  hears  it  fade  down  in  his  cue-circuit  ear  phones. 


LOCATIOM 
REMOTE 


STUDIO 
(Approx. 
9:00) 


FACILITIES 
PARADE 


CUT 


CINCH  PRODUCTS  INC. 
TELEVISION  KTLA  -  November  24. 

ANNOUNCER : 


MEDIUM  SHOT  ON  TABLE.  FOUR 
PACKAGES  (NO  CAKES) . 

DISSOLVE  TO  4  IDENTICAL 
PKGS  WITH  CAKES  IN  FRONT. 

DOLLY  IN  ON  ONE  CAKE. 
C.U.HAND  WITH  KNIFE 

KNIFE  CUTS  CAKE, 
TAKES  OUT  SLICE. 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  TO  FACE  AS 
ACTOR  TAKES  BITE. 

ACTOR  SMILES  AND 
BROAD  WINK  OF  EYE. 

FINGERS  GIVE  RADIO 
OK  SIGN. 


CUT 

REMOTE  PARADE 

STUDIO    KITCHEN  DOOR.  BOY  COMES  IN 
(Approx.  DOOR.  HE  IS  SINGING  "IRISH 
9:00)  EYES  ARE  SMILING" 

BRING  TO  C.U.  BOY  STOPS 
SHORT  AS  HE  SPIES  CAKE  ON 
TABLE. 

PAN  TO  C.  U.  OF  CAKE  WITH 
CAMERA  2  M.C.U.  OF  BOY  AS 
LOOKS  AROUND,  TIPTOES 
OVER,  HESITATES,  LOOKS 
AGAIN. 

TAKES  OUT  PIECE  OF  CAKE, 
BITES—PUTS  PIECE  DOWN, 
REARRANGES  CAKE,  GOES  OUT 
SMILING  AND  EATING. 

CUT 

REMOTE  PARADE 


ANNCR ;  Cinch  cake  mix  is  presenting  the  annual 
Hollywood  Parade. . .with  beautiful  floats,  beau- 
tiful girls,  and  fun  galore.  For  a  word  from  our 
sponsor,  let's  see  what's  doing  at  the  studio. 


ANNCR :  (DIALOGUE  FOLLOWS  THE  PANTOMIME  ACTION) 
While  our  Parade  has  stopped  momentarily, 

let's  talk  about  Cinch  cake  mix.  You  know  it's  a 

cinch  to  make... add  water,  mix,  and  bake.  Yes! 

There  are  four  delicious  flavors  of  Cinch  Cake 

Mix  —  Golden,  White,  Spice,  and  Devil's  Fudge. 

Say,  look  at  those  cakes.  There's  a  birthday  cake 

.  .  .  and  there's  a  holiday  cake.  .  .  .  Hey,  cut  me 

a  piece  ...  a  big  piece  .  .  .  careful  ...  Ah ! 

Is  that  for  me?  Thanks.  Hey. .  .you  can't  do  that 

to  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  liked  it,  huh?  Well,  don't 

eat  it  all.  We'll  all  be  down  to  the  studio  after 

the  parade  for  a  slice.  But. .  .it's  a  Cinch  there 

won't  be  any  left. 


ANNCR :  (CONTINUE  AD  LIB  OF  PARADE  TILL  APPROX. 
9:30... THEN  WORD  CUE  TO  STUDIO) 

CUE  IN  MOOD  MUSIC. .  .HOLD  AND  FADE  AS  BOY  COMES  IN. 


ANNCR ;  Ever  know  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  didn't  like 
cake?  Oh,  brother,  they're  a  cinch  to  find  it  no 
matter  where  you  hide  it.  Might  as  well  put  it 
on  a  kitchen  table.  For  instance,  here's  Michael 
O'Reilly  as  he  heads  for  the  kitchen 

MICHAEL;  (ON  SPYING  CAKE  WHISTLES)  This  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  Cinch ! 

MICHAEL:  (AFTER  BITE)  It  IS  a  Cinch! 
ANNCR:  CONTINUE  PARADE  TILL  9 :45  APPROX. 


tq 


:^x: 
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THE  FREE-LANCE  ANNOUNCER 

Thus  far  in  this  chapter,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  staff 
announcer.  The  free-lance  announcer  is  hired  by  a  specific 
sponsor,  or  his  advertising  agency,  to  do  a  specific  job  on  a 
specific  show.  His  duties  are  not  necessarily  important  to  the 
beginner  in  television  since  he  almost  invariably  arrives  at  a 
free-lance  status  by  having  grubbed  through  several  months, 
or  even  years,  of  duties  as  a  staff  man.  That  is  why  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  you  should  perform  each  and  every  duty  as 
a  staff  man  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability,  for  each  com- 
pleted chore  will  add  to  the  fund  of  your  experience,  which, 
by  cumulative  action,  will  ultimately  bring  you  out  as  a  thor- 
oughly experienced  man  in  the  profession.  Thus,  you  will 
attain  sufficient  prominence  to,  be  singled  out  for  a  specific 
task  by  a  sponsor  and  will  become  a  free-lance  announcer  whose 
earning  capacity  and  stature  in  the  profession  is  practically 
limitless.  The  duties  of  the  free-lance  man  actually  become 
less  than  those  of  the  staff  man,  and  the  remuneration  is  great- 
er. However,  there  is  more  pressure,  more  actual  importance 
attached  to  the  free-lance  commercial  announcer's  duties.  You 
may  be  sure  that,  over-all,  he  will  earn  every  bit  of  extra  re- 
muneration that  he  realizes. 

Hal  Sawyer,  free-lance  announcer  pictured  previously,  who 
does  many  shows  per  week  at  stations  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
has  this  to  say: 

"I  believe  that  TV  is  most  certainly  not  the  medium 
for  a  man  with  limited  background.  What  I  mean  is 
that  it  is  essential  that  he  be  well  grounded  in  AM  radio. 
His  greatest  asset,  after  AM  radio  experience,  is  an 
absolutely  limitless  talent  for  ad  lib. 

"A  successful  announcer  is  a  man  with  a  picture  in 
his  mind.  He  describes  this  picture,  putting  the  greatest 
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stress  on  the  details  of  the  picture  which  are  least  prom- 
inent. TV  makes  a  narrator  out  of  him,  a  narrator 
whose  mind  picture  must  be  the  same  as  the  one  which 
appears  on  the  viewer's  screen.  He  cannot  be  just  a  read- 
er.   He  must  be  a  man  with  a  picture  in  his  mind." 

IN  THE  LIMELIGHT 

Earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  was  said  that  physical  charac- 
teristics are  important  to  the  announcer.  To  say  that  they  are 
important  is  an  understatement.  Actually,  the  external  form 
of  the  television  performer  is  as  important  to  him  as  it  is  to  the 
motion  picture  star. 

Let  us  consider  several  things,  then,  to  see  how  the  begin- 
ner, by  a  little  careful  attention  to  detail  in  appearance,  may 
materially  help  himself  along  the  video  path. 

How  do  you  look.^  How  should  you  look? 

DRESS 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  dress  plainly  and  in  a  dignified 
manner.  You  are  coming  into  people's  living  rooms,  and  you 
should  act  and  dress  accordingly.  Above  all,  you  must  not 
offend.   You  want  these  people  to  hear  and  see  your  message. 

You  will  soon  learn  to  dress  in  rather  light-weight  clothes 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  hot  light.  Colors  are  important.  Blue 
and  black  are  always  very  good  for  normal  use  since  they  will 
rarely,  under  light,  be  too  "light  reflective"  for  the  camera 
to  handle.  White  shirts  and  figured  or  patterned  ties  are  good. 
They  give  contrast  to  you  and  to  the  picture.  A  sport  jacket 
with  slacks,  neither  too  overly  violent,  are  in  good  order  for 
certain  types  of  telecasts  in  which  you  appear  in  the  picture. 
Plaid  patterns  in  jackets,  especially  a  plaid  which  has  regular 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  in  the  pattern,  "take"  very  well 
and  can  be  used  when  the  program  is  of  an  informal  nature. 
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Do  not  use  dress  accessories  that  contain  red.  TV  camera 
tubes  are  extra  sensitive  to  most  reds,  and,  although  the  use  of 
red  would  make  you  stand  out,  such  action  would  ruin  the  rest 
of  the  picture  by  forcing  a  change  in  the  "key"  of  the  lighting. 
The  net  result  would  be  a  lowered  level  of  the  over-all  picture 
brilliance  to  the  viewer. 

Always  appear  in  a  well-pressed  garment.  A  wrinkled  coat 
or  pants  get  stand-out  exaggeration  on  TV  since  the  lighting 
casts  a  shadow  from  the  wrinkle,  making  clothes  look  messy. 

Do  not  indulge  in  wearing  large  or  bright  jewelry.  Such 
articles  reflect  light,  and  at  certain  camera  angles  they  can  put 
a  blinding  flash  across  a  screen.  A  wristwatch  with  a  strap  of 
non-reflective  material,  like  leather,  is  all  right. 

As  aforementioned,  an  announcer  is  a  dignified  reporter  in 
many  instances.  If,  then,  you  are  to  appear  in  the  picture,  and 
you  must  walk  in,  do  so  in  a  manner  befitting  your  position 
in  the  action.  Keep  your  posture  erect,  and  do  not  walk  with  a 
too-long  stride.  Your  proper  carriage,  besides  improving  your 
appearance,  will  enhance  your  breathing  and,  thus,  assure  you 
of  easier  breath  control  for  the  smooth  delivery  of  your  mes- 
sage. If  the  camera  switches  to  you  and  finds  you  seated  at  a 
table  (as  when  doing  a  newscast),  try  to  keep  your  coat  to 
a  minimum  of  wrinkles  at  the  neck  so  that  you  do  not  have 
a  hunched-over  appearance  to  the  viewer.  The  coat  wrinkling 
here  will  look  doubly  untidy  to  the  viewers  because  the  chances 
are,  that  while  you  are  so  seated,  the  cameras  will  use  a  "close 
shot"  on  you  because  you  are  a  well-lighted,  nearly  stationary 
subject  and  will  pick  up  well, 

PHYSICAL  APPEARANCE 

It  is  in  the  close-ups  that  your  physical  characterictics  come 
in  for  very  close  scrutiny  by  the  camera  and,  consequently, 
by  the  viewer.   Your  ears,  mouth,  eyes,  teeth,  hair,  and  beard 
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The  new  RCA  lightweight  velocity  microphone. 
It  is  no  larger  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  is 
inconspicuous  in  use.  It  can  be  tilted  and,  there- 
fore, lends  itself  admirably  to  television  use 
when  an  announcer  must  be  in  the  picture  as 
when  doing  sport  events  and  interviews. 
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are  really  open  to  public  inspection.  Therefore,  you  want  to 
look  your  best.  Do  not  twist  the  mouth  or  tongue  any  more 
than  is  necessary  for  good  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of 
your  words.  Make  sure  that  you  are  freshly  shaved  as  near  to 
telecast  time  as  convenient.  This  is  especially  true  if  you  are 
one  who  possesses  the  "blue"  or  "blue-black"  type  beard.  Tele- 
vision cameras  have  a  remarkable  proclivity  for  over-emphasiz- 
ing this  characteristic.  By  the  time  you  are  received  on  some 
viewer's  not-too-well-adjusted  receiver,  you  may  appear  to  have 
a  two  days'  growth,  even  at  best. 

Your  teeth  are  important  to  your  appearance.  They  are 
white,  and  they  reflect  light.  They  are  very  much  in  evidence 
in  a  close-up.  It  is  indicated,  then,  that  they  should  be  properly 
taken  care  of  by  your  dentist,  even  to  having  front  teeth 
capped,  if  necessary,  so  that  flaws  and  faults  are  not  distin- 
guishable to  an  alert  viewer. 

If  your  ears  happen  to  be  especially  large,  or  not  too  close 
to  your  head,  take  the  little  extra  precaution  to  see  to  it  that 
your  barber  leaves  your  hair  a  little  fuller  on  the  sides.  Ears 
are  light  in  color  and  can  pick  up  a  lot  of  light.  Of  course,  be 
sure  that  your  hair  is  neatly  combed.  If  you  haven't  any  to 
comb,  get  a  hair  piece.   Many  of  Hollywood's  big  stars  do. 

If  your  eyes  are  deep  set,  you  will  have  to  be  lighted  more 
on  the  full  face  and  perhaps  from  underneath.  Otherwise, 
shadows  from  overhead  lighting  will  give  you  the  semblance 
of  having  no  eyes. 

If  proper  breathing  does  not  render  a  bobbing  Adam's  apple 
less  palpable,  a  slightly  higher  shirt  collar  may  help  to  conceal 
this  mutable  member. 

There  are  ways  of  helping  some  physical  imperfections  to 
be  less  obtrusive.  One  of  the  best  helps  is  make-up. 
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MAKE-UP 

Current  practice  for  most  normal  lighting  indicates  that  the 
less  make-up  you  use  the  better  off  you  are.  However,  some 
is  necessary  and  very  beneficial  to  your  appearance.  A  light 
"pancake"  type  make-up  is  usually  sufficient  to  take  away  the 
"blue-beard"  look.  A  little  eyebrow  touching  up  will  help  the 
definition  of  eyes,  and  a  little  lip  make-up  for  close  shots  is 
good.  This  will  all  be  done  for  you  by  people  who  know  how 
at  the  studio;  so  do  not  try  to  do  it  yourself  until  instructed. 
Among  other  things  that  you  may  not  know  about  make-up  is 
the  fact  that  lip  rouge,  for  most  TV,  is  practically  brown, 
not  red. 

SUMMARY 

Briefly,  let  us  summarize  the  outstanding  points  which  con- 
cern an  announcer  in  television.  If  the  pointers  and  information 
given  in  this  chapter  sound  complicated,  do  not  be  discouraged. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  every  one  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  students,  is  learning  as  he  goes  along.  The 
familiarity  which  you  want  with  this  great,  new,  and  most 
fascinating  medium  cannot  come  all  at  once.  It  will  come  grad- 
ually in  a  cumulative  fashion. 

The  information  contained  herein  makes  no  pretense  of  cov- 
ering all  that  an  announcer  must  know.  There  are  many  points 
still  not  covered  which  can  be  assimilated  as  you  progress. 
However,  adherence  to  the  basic  procedure  outlined  here,  plus 
your  own  persistence  and  a  genuine  desire  to  get  into  the  pro- 
fession, will  surely  set  you  on  your  way. 

The  first  step  in  a  good  understanding  of  television  from  the 
announcer's  viewpoint  is  a  good  understanding  and  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  AM  radio. 

.  Cultivate  within   yourself   every   talent   you   have    for   ad 
libbing. 
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Be  sure  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  meaning 
and  connotation  of  the  specialized  television  terms  used  herein. 

Perform  each  and  every  task  assigned  to  you  as  an  announcer  ■ 
eagerly  and  willingly.  Every  chore  adds  to  your  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  will  serve  you  so  well  later  on. 

Read  aloud  in  front  of  a  mirror,  short  sessions,  but  fre- 
quently. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  all  of  the  elements  of  the  shows 
in  which  you  participate.  Remember  every  program  is  a  TEAM- 
WORK affair. 

Your  personal  appearance  is  as  important  to  you  as  it  is  to 
a  movie  star. 

Keep  yourself  well-groomed  and  dressed  in  good  taste. 

Since  you  are  coming  into  people's  living  rooms,  manifest 
poise  and  amicability.  • 

Hold  the  attention  of  your  audience  by  word,  gesture,  and 
expression;  and,  above  all,  SOUND  FRIENDLY  —  LOOK 
FRIENDLY. 


APPENDIX 
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APPENDIX 

STUDENT  EXERCISES 

CHAPTER  TWO 

Exercise:  Listen  to  ten  network  announcers  and  give  a  brief 
critical  analysis  of  each.  Give  time,  station,  type  of  program, 
and  include  in  your  report  announcer's  tone  quality,  degree  of 
relaxation,  whether  his  breathing  is  noticeable  or  not  (and  to 
what  degree  if  it  is) ,  and  peculiarities  of  speech  that  make  him 
outstanding,  or  that  you  think  might  impair  his  progress.  Are 
his  words  projected  forward,  or  are  they  lost  in  the  back  of  his 
mouth  or  throat  .-^ 

Exercise:  Bring  to  class  some  copy  that  will  enable  you  to 
demonstrate  the  points  studied  in  the  above  chapter.  This  ma- 
terial may  be  original  or  taken  from  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
radio  copy. 

CHAPTER  THREE 

Exercise:  Take  ten  commercials  (original,  magazine,  news- 
paper, or  radio  copy)  and  mark  them  for  the  best  interpretation 
of  the  material.  Also  bring  in  marked  copy  of  news,  editorial, 
sports,  and  musical  programs.  If  you  use  a  key  to  markings 
other  than  the  one  in  the  book,  make  sure  that  you  include 
your  own  key. 

Exercise:  Bring  to  class  a  list  of  200  words  that  are  most 
commonly  mispronounced  and  know  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  each  and  be  able  to  speak  it  fluently. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

Exercise:  Write  at  least  two  half-hour  dance  remotes  in- 
cluding the  introductions  for  ten  numbers  on  each  one.  Be 
ready  to  ad  lib  a  remote,  selecting  suitable  names  for  place, 
performers,  and  musical  numbers. 

CHAPTER  FIVE  _ 

Exercise :  Write  and  be  able  to  give  your  portion  of  a  special 
events  broadcast  dedicating  some  huge  public  project  such  as 
a  dam,  housing  unit,  bridge,  ship  launching,  etc.  This  should 
be  at  least  three  minutes  long  and  include  all  the  interesting 
details  you  can  find  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  color  of 
your  broadcast.  Remember  that  the  delivery,  although  writ- 
ten, should  be  of  ad  lib  flavor. 

CHAPTER  SIX 

Exercise:  Ad  lib  a  description  of  the  members  of  the  class, 
the  classroom,  and  all  that  is  visible  within  the  room.  Include 
fashions  of  clothes  worn  and  any  other  pertinent  and  inter- 
esting facts  that  may  come  to  your  mind. 

Exercise:  Stand  by  the  window  and  describe  the  things  you 
see  going  on  outside.  Include  the  weather,  cars,  activities  of  all 
kinds,  and  anything  that  will  make  interesting,  descriptive 
narration. 

EXERCISE  FOR  GENERAL  NARRATION 

Spend  at  least  a  half  hour  a  day  (preferably  in  two  fifteen 
minute  periods)  reading  ALOUD  a  story  or  column  from  any 
magazine  or  newspaper. 

When  an  author  writes  of  a  situation,  he  is  merely  describ- 
ing or  giving  his  readers  a  verbal  picture  of  his  thoughts.  This, 
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therefore,  is  narration  and  gives  you  an  opportunity  as  a  narra- 
tor to  give  expression  to  an  idea  in  written  copy.  The  object 
of  reading  aloud  is  to  achieve  the  most  descriptive  expression 
possible,  and,  therefore,  we  suggest  that  as  you  read  aloud,  you 
mark  for  emphasis  the  words  or  phrases  that  suggest  the  picture 
that  you  are  trying  to  portray.  Mark,  too,  the  points  that  neces- 
sitate pauses,  rising  and  falling  inflections,  blending  of  words, 
and  differences  in  tempo.  Then  re-read  your  copy  and  note 
how  much  more  fluent  and  more  effective  your  narration 
becomes. 

EXERCISE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  NARRATION 

Study  closely  a  picture  of  landscape  or  scenery.  Then,  when 
you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  its  contents,  begin  to  paint 
the  picture  orally  as  if  you  were  describing  it  to  someone  unable 
to  see  it.  It  will  be  important  that  you  speak,  first,  of  its  dom- 
inating features,  followed  by  the  description  of  the  surround- 
ing factors  that  complete  the  scene.  Express  your  thoughts 
carefully  making  sure  that  you  use  every  word  possible  to  give 
color  to  your  description,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  any  un- 
necessary repetition.  After  several  attempts,  you  should  be  able 
to  talk  one  to  three  minutes  in  describing  the  average  picture. 
You  will  find  it  more  interesting  to  make  it  somewhat  of  a 
game  trying  each  time  to  make  your  description  more  vivid  and 
more  complete  than  the  time  before.  Do  not  limit  it  to  pictures 
alone,  but  observe  carefully  anything  that  might  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  express  your  thoughts  in  a  vivid  manner. 

EXERCISES  FOR  NEWS  NARRATION 

A  very  simple  exercise  for  news  reporting  is  to  read  news 
items  from  the  daily  paper  —  but  don't  forget  —  read  them 
ALOUD!   Underline  the  important  parts  of  the  story  and  re- 
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read  them  noting  your  markings  carefully.  You  will  soon  find 
that  news  takes  on  a  keener  interest.  Your  improvement  will 
easily  be  noted.  For  practice  in  news  commentary,  it  is  advisable 
that  you  read  aloud  the  editorials  of  your  paper.  This  will  give 
you  practice  in  establishing  a  personal  style.  Listen  to  as  many 
well-known  commentators  as  possible  and  note  the  difference 
in  their  delivery.  Although  the  actual  news  may  be  the  same, 
their  presentations  and  interpretations  may  vary  greatly. 

EXERCISES  FOR  SPORTS  NARRATION 

If  you  have  access  to  a  home  movie  projector  and  pictures 
of  sporting  events,  this  will  afford  you  the  opportunity  to 
describe  the  action  as  it  is  flashed  on  the  screen.  Under  these 
circumstances,  you  are  operating  much  the  same  as  a  sports 
announcer  at  the  actual  scene  of  the  game.  However,  it  is 
more  effective  to  attend  various  sporting  events,  sitting  off  to 
one  side,  to  g\Nt  an  ad  lib  description  of  the  game  as  it  pro- 
gresses. 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  take  the  play  by  play  descrip- 
tions on  the  sports  page  of  the  newspaper  and  read  them  aloud, 
filling  in  with  ad  lib  remarks  that  will  ^\Nt  color  and  interest 
to  what  otherwise  would  be  an  ordinary  statistical  reporting  of 
the  event. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Exercise:  Write  one  half-hour  show  of  popular  music  in- 
cluding opening,  introductions  to  numbers,  and  closing.  The 
numbers  should  be  an  average  of  three  minutes  each  for  tim- 
ing purposes.  Make  this  as  professional  as  possible  and,  of 
course,  it  should  be  original. 

Exercise:  Write  one  half -hour  show  of  semi-classical  or 
classical  music  the  same  as  in  above  exercise.  Although  the 
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numbers  usually  would  be  longer,  assume  for  the  purpose  of 
timing  your  script  that  they,  too,  average  three  minutes  each. 

Exercise:  Write  introductions  and  patter  for  your  debut  as 
a  disc  jockey.  This  show  should  be  at  least  one  hour  in  length 
(with  the  musical  numbers  again  three  minutes  each  in  length) 
and  should  be  as  original  and  novel  as  possible.  Include  in 
your  copy  any  commercials  you  may  wish  to  write,  any  prizes, 
contests,  "gimmicks,"  or  interviews. 

Exercise:  Write  an  outline  of  the  way  your  disc  jockey 
show  would  be  conducted  the  other  four  days  of  the  week 
(assuming  that  you  have  just  been  given  an  hour  each  day, 
five  days  a  week,  to  fill).  Include  the  general  pattern  of  the 
show  such  as  the  placement  of  the  interviews,  contests,  music, 
etc.,  but  do  not  write  the  patter  or  introductions  or  select  the 
music.  If  you  have  any  merchandising  tie-ups,  include  these, 
also. 

CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Exercise:  Bring  to  class  two  samples  of  each  kind  of  com- 
mercial copy  you  can  find.  Have  them  well  marked  and  be 
able  to  read  them  in  a  convincing  and  professional  manner. 

Exercise:  Read  at  least  ten  ads  from  magazines  out  loud 
each  night  before  retiring.  Mark  them  carefully,  and  analyze 
the  copy  so  that  you  might  gain  the  maximum  meaning  that 
was  written  into  each  ad  by  the  copy  writer. 

Exercise:  Rewrite  the  following  commercials  changing 
the  style  or  type  of  the  announcement  but  retaining  the  basic 
appeal. 
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COMMERCIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

If  you  like  to  send  your  husband  out  in  the 
morning  pleased  with  his  breakfast  and  proud 
that  he  has  such  a  capable  wife,  try  this  simple 
idea.  Start  serving  "Wake-up"  Cojffee  tomorrow. 
It  doesn't  take  any  time  at  all  to  prepare  the 
grandest  coffee  any  man  has  ever  tasted,  and 
when  he  wonders  how  you  can  serve  such  deli- 
cious coffee  on  your  budget,  don't  tell  him  that 
three  cups  of  "Wake-Up"  Coffee  cost  only  one 
penny.  Let  him  think  you're  a  magician,  and  con- 
tinue to  let  that  black  and  white  "Wake-Up"  Cof- 
fee package  supply  the  magic.  Your  grocer  has 
it.  So  get  a  package  today. 

COMMERCIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Try  the  new  Super  Airways  Radio!  Nineteen 
different  models !  Streamlined !  A  price  to  fit  every 
purse!  Quality,  distinction,  and  style!  Maximum 
tone  quality!  Foreign  reception!  All  the  things 
you've  always  wanted  in  a  radio!  See  the  new 
Super  Airways  today! 

COMMERCIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  is  the  Old  Timer  taikin',  and  I've  got  a 
suggestion  for  all  you  fellas  who  want  a  man's 
smoke.  A  smoke  that  never  bites  and  never  burns, 
is  always  cool  and  refreshin'.  Jes'  the  thing  for 
relaxin'.  Ya  get  all  o'  that  in  a  can  of  Old  Gran- 
dad Pipe  Tobacca,  for  only  a  dime — jes'  ten  cents, 
at  any  grocery  or  tobacca  store.  Why  don't  you 
start  usin'  Old  Grandad  tomorrow  and  see  for 
yourself,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  smoke  a  real 
blended  tobacca? 
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Chapter  Nine 

Exercise:  Take  a  watch  or  clock  equipped  with  a  second 
hand  and  actually  time  a  radio  show  as  it  comes  over  your 
rr'dio.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  this  exercise  it  is 
advisable  to  listen  to  a  daily  serial.  Listen  closely  and,  with 
pencil  and  paper,  note  the  time  of  the  following:  1.  the  open- 
ing — theme;  2.  announcer's  introduction;  3.  commercial  mes- 
sage; 4.  lead-in  to  the  story  (the  resume  of  the  preceding  epi- 
sodes and  the  setting  of  the  scene  for  the  present  drama) ;  5. 
the  drama  itself;  6.  the  following  theme  and  the  tag  (the 
announcer's  summary  of  the  episode  and  the  plug  to  listen  to 
the  next  episode)  ;  7.  closing  commercial;  8.  theme;  9-  system 
cue.  The  program  is  over  with  the  system  cue,  and  music  that 
follows  that  cue  is  merely  to  "fill"  until  the  local  station  an- 
nouncer cuts  in  to  give  the  station  identification. 

These  serials  are  usually  fifteen  minute  programs.  From 
start  of  the  program  to  system  cue,  they  should  time  fourteen 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds. 

Keep  these  timings  you  have  noted,  and  check  them  against 
the  timings  of  the  next  day's  episode.  You  will  find  that  the 
corresponding  spots  in  the  program  will  vary  only  slightly. 

Exercise:  Follow  the  same  procedure  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding exercise  with  a  variety  show,  such  as  Jack  Benny,  Burns 
and  Allen,  Amos  'n'  Andy,  carefully  timing  each  unit  (mu- 
sical numbers,  comedy  spots,  drama,  etc.),  omitting  applause 
and  laughter.  Total  the  timings  of  the  units,  subtract  from  the 
length  of  the  show  (l4:30,  29:30  etc.),  and  the  amount  you 
are  short  is  the  number  of  minutes  and  seconds  the  producer 
has  allowed  for  "spread." 
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Exercise:  This  excerpt  was  taken  from  an  actual  script,  and 
the  time  markings  on  the  side  are  those  of  the  dress  rehearsal 
timing. 

Note:  The  words  in  the  script  which  have  the  asterisk 
after  them  are  those  words  on  which  fell  the  corresponding 
timings  in  the  margin. 

Assuming  that  this  script  is  a  portion  of  a  fifteen  minute 
show,  the  dress  rehearsal  of  which  ran  sixteen  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds,  list  the  backtimings  under  the  dress  rehearsal 
timings  on  the  supposition  that  one  minute  was  cut  in  the  first 
five  minutes  of  the  script  and  one  minute  was  cut  from  the  last 
five  minutes  of  the  script. 

Hallie:    Greg,  I  don't  know  how  we  used  to  get  along 

in  this  family  without  you.*   Do  you  remember  that  6:00 
day  you  came  to  the  door  with  a  lawn  mower  under 
one  arm,  a  trowel  and  rake  under  the  other;  and  Dad 
hired  you  to  do  the  work  around  here  ? 

Greg:  Yes'm  .  .  .  Will  you  have  the  grapefruit  this  morn- 
ing, Miss  Hallie.? 

Hallie:   My!  Aren't  you  the  talkative  one  this  morning.? 

I'd  like  to  ask  you*  a  few  questions,  Mister  Gregory.   6:15 

Greg:  I've  had  a  very  uninteresting  life.  I  used  to  work 
in  a  machine  shop  .  .  .  and  I've  never  been  able  to 
save  my  money. 
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Hallie:   I'll  get  you  square  in  the  eye  with  this  grapefruit 
if  you  tell  me  that  again.  You've  been  working  here 
for  six  months  now,  and  we  know  as  little  about*   6:30 
you  as  the  day  you  first  came  to  us. 

Greg:  By  we,  could  you  possibly  mean  Hallie  Thomp- 
son, the  nosey  amateur  investigator,  who  can't  rest 
until  she  knows  all,  sees  all,  and  has  dug  up  all  of 
the  most  unpleasant  details  of*  the  past.^  6:45 

Hallie:    I'll  bet  you're  an  escaped  convict! 

Greg:    Yes'm  .  .  .  Will  that  be  all.  Miss  Hallie.? 

Hallie:    (SIGHS)    Yes  ...  I  guess  so. 

Greg:  (FADING)  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  break- 
fast. 

Sound:    (DOOR  OPENS  .  .  .  OFF) 

Hallie:   Oh  Greg!  Just  a  minute! 

Greg:    (OFF)  Yes'm? 

Hallie:    I  see  here  in  the  paper  that  Tilson's  Jewelry 

store  was  robbed*  last  night.     Who  do  you  think  7:00 
could  have  pulled  a  smooth  piece  of  work  like  that.'^ 

Greg:    (OFF)  It  was  most  likely  a  thief.  Ma'am. 

Sound:    (DOOR  CLOSES  .  .  .  OFF) 

Hallie:  (PAUSE)  Hmph  ...  All  right,  smart  aleck. 
I'm  going  to  find  out  who  the  thief  was.  And,  Mister 
Gregory,  you  don't  know  it,  but  you're  going  to  help 
me  find  him.  Let's  see,  I  have  an  appointment  at  the 
hair-dresser's  at  eleven  .  .  .  and  by  two  o'clock  this*  7:15 
afternoon  I  will  have  become  interested  in  purchas- 
ing a  diamond  clip  ...  at  Tilson's  Jewelry  Store! 
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Well,  up  we  get  Hallie  .  .  .  (STUDIO  FADE)  .  .  ." 
we've  a  big  day  ahead,  today.  ' 

Sound:    (PAUSE  .  .  .  TWO  CHIMES  OF  EXPENSIVE 
CLOCK) 

Tilson:    If  you  should  ask  me.  Inspector,  I'd  say  you 

were*  rather  silly,  having  that  gentleman  dust  every-  7 :  30 
thing  up  with  that  white  powdery  stuff.    The  thief, 
whoever  he  was,  would  surely  not  leave  his  finger- 
prints around  on  everything. 

Inspect:   Routine  stuff,  Mister  Tilson  .  .  .  routine  stuff, 
you  know. 


WORDS  COMMONLY  MISPRONOUNCED 


KEY  TO  MARKINGS: 
ate;  chaotic;  fare;  apt;  armature; 
in;   over;   oblique;   order;   odd; 
utility;  burn;  cup;  menii;  child; 
verdure;  bon;  yes;  zh  equals  z 

abdomen     ab-do'  men 
abhor     ab-h6r' 
abject     ab'jekt 
ablative     ab'  la-tiv 
ablution     ab-lu'  shun 

absent   (adj.)      ab' sent 

absent   (v.t.)      ab-sent' 

absinthe     ab'  sinth 

abstruse     ab-stroos' 

accelerator     ak-sel"e?-at-er 

access     ak'  ses 

accessory     ak-ses'  6-ri 

acclimate     a-kli'  mlt 

accompaniment  a-kum'  pa-ni-ment 

accouter     a-koo'  ter 

accrue     a-kroo' 

acts     akts 

acuity     a-ku'  I-ti 

acumen     a-ku'  men 

addict    (n.)      ad' ikt 

addict   (v.t.)      a-dikt' 

address     a-dres' 

adenoid     ad'  e-noid 

adieu     a-du' 

ad  infinitum     ad  in-fi-ni'  tum 

adjacent     a-ja'  sent 

admirable     ad'  mi-ra-b'l 

adrenal     ad-re'  nal 

adrenalin     ad-ren'  al-in 

adroit     a-droit' 

adulatory     ad'  u-la-to-ri 

adult     a-dult' 

advertisement     ad-vur'-tiz-ment 

aesthetic     es-thet'  ik 

afferent     af  er-ent 


aft ;  even ;  elite ;  serpent ;  baker ;  Ire ; 
loft;  mood;   soot;   out;    toil;   cute; 
gate;  ring;  there;  thank;  suture; 
as  in  azure. 

affluence     af  lu-ens 

aggrandizement     a-gran'  diz-ment 

aggregate   (adj.)      ag' re-gat 

aggregate   (v.t.)      ag' re-gat 

amateur     am'  a-tur' 

animadversion     an-i  -mad-vur'  shun 

asceticism     a-set'  i-siz'm 

assuage     a-swaj' 

archipelago     ar'-ki-pel'  a-g5 

artificer     ar-tif  i-ser 

aspirant     as-plr''ant 

aspirate     as'  pi-rit 

bade     bad 

badinage     bad'-i-nazh' 

ballet     bal'a 

basalt     ba-s6lt' 

bas-relief     ba-re-lef 

bestial     best'  yal 

betrothal     be-troth'  al 

blatant     bla'  tant 

blithe     blith 

bona  fide     bo'  na-fi'  de 

bouquet     boo-ka' 

bourgeois     boor-zhwa' 

brooch     broch 

Byzantine     bi-zan'  tin 

cabal     ca-bal' 

cache     kash 

Camembert     kam'-em-bar 

campanile     kam'-pa-ne'-le 

canard     ka-nard' 

cantilever     kan'  ti-le  -ver 

casusitry     kazh'  u-Is-tri 

catabolism     ka-tab'  o-llz'm 

celibate     sei'-i-bat 
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cerebral     ser' -e-bral 

cerebrum     ser'-e-brum 

chantey   (chanty)      shan'-ti 

chassis     shas'-i 

chic     shek 

chicanery     shi-kan'-er-i 

clandestine     klan-des'-tin 

cognac     ko'-nyak 

cognizance     kog'-ni-zans 

combatant     kom'-ba-tant 

comely     kum'-li 

communal     kom'-u-nal 

contemplative     kon-tem'-pla-tiv 

contretemps     kon'  tre-tan' 

coppice     kop'-is 

cortege     kor-tezh' 

cuisine     kwe-zen' 

culinary     ku'-li-ner-i 

curator     ku-ra'-ter 

cursory     kur  -so-ri 

cygnet     sig'-net 

daguerreotype     da-ger'-o-tip 

data     da'  ta 

debauch     de-boch' 

debut     da-bii' 

decade     dek'  ad 

decadence     de-ka'-dens 

deciliter     des'-i-le-ter 

decollete     da-koK  ta 

decoy     de-koi' 

demonstrative     de-mon'-stra-tiv 

denouement     da-noo'-man 

depot     de'-p6 

despicable     des'-pi-ka-b'l 

dirigible     dlr'I-ji-b'l 

dishabille     dis-a-bel' 

dishevel     di-shev'  el 

diverge     dl-vurj' 

diva     de'-va 

doldrums     dol'-drumz 


domicile     dom'-i-sil 

donjon     dun'-jun 

duodenum     dii  -o-de'  num 

ebullient     e-bul'-i-yent 

eclat     a-kla' 

eczema     ek'-ze-ma 

efficacy     ef'-i-ka-si 

egotist     e'-go-tist 

electrometer     e-lek'-trom'-e-ter 

elegy     el'-e-jl 

elusory     e-lu'-so-rl 

emollient     e-mol'-i-ent 

encyclical     en-si'-kli-kal 

entourage     an'-tdd-razh' 

envoy     en'-voi 

equine     e'-kwin 

esplanade     es'-pla-nad' 

exemplary     eg-zem'-pla-ri 

exigency     ek'-si-jen-si 

explicable     eks'-pli-ka-b'l 

facade     fa-sad' 

facetious     fa-se'-shus 

fakir     fa-ker' 

fecund     fe'-kund 

feline     fe'-ilne 

fetish     fe'-tish 

fiat     fi'-at 

flaccid     flak'sid 

formidable     for'-ml-da-b'l 

frontal     frun'-tal 

fungi     fun'-ji 

fusillade     fu-zilad' 

Gaelic     gal'-ik 

gala     ga'-la 

galaxy     gal'-ak-sl 

gallant     gal'-ant 

gaol     jal 

genre     zhan'-r 

gibbet     jib'-et 

gibe     jib 
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gnome     nom 
gondola     gon'-do-Ia 
gratis     gra'-tis 
gratuitous     gra-tu'-i-tus 
greasy     gres'-i 
grimace     gri-mas' 
guillotine     gil'-o-ten 
habile     hab-Il 
harass     har'-as 
heinous     ha'-nus 
helicopter     hel'-i-kop-ter 
heliograph     he--li-o-graf' 
Herculean     hur-ku'-le-an 
heretic     her'-e-tik 
hiatus     hi-a'-tus 
hibiscus     hl-bis'-kus 
hilarious     hi-lar'-i-us 
Himalayan     hi-ma'-la-yan 
hospitable     hos'-pl-ta-b'l 
hostelry     hos'-tel-ri 
hover     huv'-er 
humble     hum'-b'l 
hygienic     hl-ji-en'-ik 
iambic     i-am'-bik 
ignominious     ig-no-min'-r-us 
ignominy     ig'-no-min-i 
illustrative     i-lSs'  tra-tiv 
impeccable     im-pek'-a-b'l 
imbroglio     im-brol'-yo 
impious     im'-pl-us 
incognito     in-kog'-ni-to 
inclement     in-klem'-ent 
indefatigable     in-de-fat'-I-ga-b'l 
industry     in'-dus-trl 
inexplicable     in-eks'-pli-ka-b'l 
infantile     in'-fan-til 
ingenious     in-jen'yus 
ingenuous     in-jen'-u-us 
inquiry     in-kwir'-i 
insidious     in-sid'-T-us 


insouciance     In-s5o'-si-ans 
insurance     In-shoor'-ans 
integral     in'-te-gral 
instransigency     Tn-tran'-si-jen-si 
inure     in-iTr' 

rrelevant     ir-rel-e-vant 

abot     zhii-bd' 

ejune     je-joon' 

udicable     joo'-di-ka-b'l 

unta     jun'  ta 

urisprudence     joor-is-proo-dens 

uvenile     joo'-ve-nil 

uxtaposition     juks'-ta-po-zish'-un 
kayak     ki'-ak 
khaki     ka'-ki 
kilometer     kil'-o-me-ter 
kinesthesis     kin  -es-the'-sis 
laboratory     lab'-o-ra-to-rl 
lackadaisical     lak  -a-da'-zi-kal 
lambaste     lam  -bast' 
lamentable     lam'-en-ta-b'I 
languorous     lang'-ger-us 
lascivious     la-siv'-i-us 
lasso     las'-5 
legume     leg'-um 
Leicester     les'-ter 
leisure     le'-zher 
lever     le'-ver 
liaison     le-a-z6n' 
lingerie     lan-zh're' 
longevity     16n-jev'-I-ti 
longitude     16n'-ji-tud 
long-lived     long'-liv'd' 
louver     loo'-ver 
macabre     ma-ka'-b'r 
macaw     ma-ko' 
machete     ma-cha'-ta 
machination     mak-i-na'-shun 
magnate     mag'-nat 
maniacal  -  ma-ni'-a-kal 
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mannequin     man'-c-kin 

maraschino     mar  -a-ske'-no 

Marseillaise     mar  -se-laz' 

mauve     m5v 

mediocrity     me  -di-6k-'-ri-tT 

melange     ma  -lanzh' 

melee     ma-la' 

misanthrope     mis'-an-throp 

misled     mis-led 

monsieur     me-syu' 

mousse     moos 

Moscow     mos'-ko 

mulct     mulkt 

naive     na-ev' 

naivete     na-ev-ta' 

naphtha     naF-tha 

narcosis     nar-ko'sTs 

narrator     na-ra'-ter 

nascent     nas'-ent 

natatorium     na  -ta-t5'-rl-um 

nauseous     no'  shiis 

necromancer     nek'  ro-man  -ser 

nitrogenous     ni-troj'-e-nus 

nomadic     no-mad'-ik 

nonpareil     non  -pa-rel' 

novitiate     no-vlsh'-i-at 

numismatist     nu-mlz'-ma-tist 

obbligato     6b-ll-ga'-t6 

obdurate     ob'-du-rat 

obeisance     o-ba'-sans 

occult     6-kult' 

omniscience     6m-nish'-ens 

onerous     on'-er-us 

ophthalmologist    6f-thal-mol-o-jist    rationalize     rash'-un-al-Iz 

padrone     pa-dr5'-na  ratline     rat'-lin 

paean     pe'-an  recalcitrant     re-kal'-si-trant 

panacea     pan-a-se'-a  reconnoiter     rek-6-noi'-ter 

panegyrist     pan-e-jir'-Ist  remediable     re-me'-dl-a-b'I 

pantomime     pan'-to-mim  renaissance     ren-e-sans' 

parabola     pa-rab'-o-la  resource     re-s6rs' 


pedantry     ped'-ant-rl 
pediatrics     pe-di-at'-riks 
pendulum     pen'-du-iijm 
pentameter     pen-tam'-e-ter 
penurious     pe-nij'-ri-us 
philatelist     fi-lat'-e-list 
photogenic     fo-to-jen'-ik 
pianist     pl-an'-ist 
piquant     pe'-kant 
placable     pla'-ka-b'l 
pogrom     po-grom' 
poignant     poin'-yant 
poliomyelitis     p61-i-o-mi-e-li'-tis 
polyphony     po-lTf'-o-ni 
porcine     p6r'-sln 
potpourri     p6-poo-re' 
precedence     pre-sed'-ens 
precedent     pres-e-dent 
preferable     pref'-er-a-b'l 
prelate     prel'-It 
prelude     prel'-ud 
proboscis     pro-bos'-is 
produce   (n.)      prod'-us 
procurator     prok'-u-ra-ter 
promulgate     pro-mui'-gat 
psoriasis     so-ri'-a-sis 
quadrille     kwo-dril' 
quadruple     kwod'-roo-p'l 
quay     ke 

querulous     kwer'-u-liis 
quietus     kwi-e'-tus 
quintuplet     kwin'-tu-plet 
rarebit     rar-bit 
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ribald     rib'ald 

risque     res-ka' 

rodeo     ro'-de-o 

rotund     ro-tiand' 

sacrilegious     sak-ri-le'-jijs 

sadist     sad'-ist 

salient     sa-li-ent 

saline     sa'-lin 

satyr     sat'-er 

saute     sol-ta' 

sauterne     s5-turn' 

schism     siz'm 

scion     si'-un 

seismograph     siz'-mo-graf 

Semitic     se-mit'-ik 

senile     se'-nil 

sepulchral     se-pial'-kral 

sinecure     si'-ne-kur 

sisal     si'-sal 

solace     s61'-is 

solenoid     s6'-le-noid 

sonorous     so-no'-rus 

Spokane     spo-kan' 

spontaneity     sp6n-ta-ne'-i-ti 

status     sta'-tias 

strata     stra-'ta 

superfluous     su-pur-floo-ias 

sycophant     sIk'-6-fant 

syringe     sir'-inj 

tachometer     ta-kom'-e-ter 

tacit     tas'-it 

tarpaulin     tar-po'-lin 

tenacity     te-nas'-I-tl 

tepid     tep'-id 

Thames     temz 

thyme     tim 

titian     tish'-an 

tortilla     tor-te'-ya 

trachea     tra'-ke-a 

transcendental     tran-sen-den'-tal 


traverse  trav'-ers 

tribunal     tri-bu'-nal 

Tuesday     tilz'-di 

Tucson     too-son' 

turgid     tCir'-jid 

turquoise     tur'-koiz 

ubiquitous     u-blk'-wi-tus 

ukase     ij-kas' 

unprecedented     ijn-pres'-e-den-ted 

vacillate     vas'-i-lat 

vagary     va-gar'-i 

valet     val'-et 

vase     vas 

Vega     ve'ga 

venial     ve'ni-al 

ventriloquist     ven-tril'-6-kwist 

veracity     ve-ras'-i-ti 

versatile     viar'-sa-til 

vertebra     vur'-te-bra 

via     vi'-a 

vicarious     vi-kar'-i-us 

victuals     vit'-lz 

viola     ve-5'-la 

visa     ve'-za 

vis-a-vis     ve-zJ-ve' 

-viscount     vi'-kount 

viscous     vis'-kiis 

vitiate     vlsh'-i-at 

vivacious     vi-va'-shus 

waft     waft 

withy     wkh'-I 

wizen     wiz'-'n 

xenia     ze'-ni-a 

xi     zi 

xylophone     zi'-Io-fon 

yclept     i-klept' 

yucca     yiik'-a 

zealot     zel'-ut 

zealous     zel'-ils 

zoology     zo-61'-o-ji 
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257 
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Announcer,  Television  230 
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Background  41 
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Backtiming  183-206 
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Blocking  out  246 
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Breath  control 48 
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Distance  from  microphone  80,  81 
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Dress,  television  258 

Emergencies  102,    108 

Enunciation  ....79,  88,  209,  210 

Exercises 50,  76,  267,  276 

Focusing  47,  48 

Free  lance 40 

Good  speech  47 
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Inflection    79^  89 
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Pacing   179-206 
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Physical  Appearance 259 
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Pronunciation  98,   99,   210 

Punch -. 38,   79 
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Remote  37,   100 

Repeat   (broadcasts) 42 

Segue  41 

Sound  Effects 34 
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Speech,  good  47 
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Spread   43 
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Style  155,  210 
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